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INTRODUCTlOiV, 

It is necessary to say a few words on the design of 
this little book, in order to obviate any misunderstand- 
ing as to its pretensions. These two volumes form 
part of a series that will be published on the Antiqui- 
ties of the British Museum, it being the wish of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to fur- 
nish visitors and others with fuller and more exact in- 
formation on the works of art in our national collec- 
tion, than can be comprised within the limits of a 
common catalogue. But to give both additional in- 
terest and value to these volumes, it has been thought 
advisable not to confine the description to a bare 
account of what the Museum contains, but to treat 
generally of the history of art among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, illustrating the text principally, 
but not entirely, by the specimens in the Museum. 
With this view the present volumes have been written ; 
and when their size and the title of the series to which 
they belong are considered, no one will suppose that 
they are intended as a complete treatise on the anti- 
quities of antient Egypt. The object has becw \ft 
collect from the best authorities, \k)IYi wiNaiwvV ^\jA.xkis>- 
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dern, such information as will tend to give an interest 
to what the Museum contains, and to furnish more 
exact information to the general reader than he will 
find in most popular books on Egypt. Another ob- 
ject has not been lost sight of altogether, to supply 
classical students with additional motives for a labo- 
rious and voluntary study of those antient books, 
which unfortunately are in general only a compulsory 
and heartless task. If they were made intelligible, per 
haps the evil we complain of would be remedied. 

This volume is only a compilation (as all such 
volumes must be), in which every authority that was ac- 
cessible and could be depended on, has been freely used. 
The books from which extracts are made, or the pas- 
sages which furnished particular ideas, have been care- 
fully referred to ; but so much has been written on 
Egypt that it is not always easy to assign to the right 
person whatever share of merit may be his due. 

There are, however, several books on Egypt, which 
are so frequently quoted or referred to in these volumes 
that some more particular notice of them is justly due 
to the authors. 

The iEgyptiaca of Mr. Hamilton has been taken 
in preference to almo^ every other authority, as 
furnishing a most faithful and perspicuous descrip- 
tion of those monuments of Egypt which he visited. 
Without disparaging other excellent travellers among 
our countrymen, we cannot refrain from expressing 
the superior degree of confidence which we feel when 
supported by Mr. Hamilton's authority. Belzoni's ac- 
count of his operations in Egypt and above the cata- 
racts, furnishes a most valuable supplement to previous 
descriptic^ns. A manly and honest tone pervades the 
whole, which is calculated to secure the writer that 
credit which he well deserved. But though Bel- 
^oni was an accurate observer, he was not always a 
.yeJ7 jTOod describer, at least in tiieEaglish lan^agef 
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ftnd we not unfrequently find passages in his book 
which are very difficult to comprehend. Other English 
writers, who are occasionally quoted, are referred to 
at &e bottom of the page. 

Professor Heeren's work on Egypt, which we are 
glad to see has been lately translated in this country, 
is well deserving a carefiil perusal, and it will be seen 
by the references that we have often made use of it. 
The principal object of the Grerman Professor has 
been to illustrate the political and social condition of 
antient Egypt, whik our volumes treat more especi-* 
ally of the arts. While therefore we acknowledge very 
great obligations to Professor Heeren's third chapter, 
* on Thebes,' we have trusted to our own observa- 
tions and other authorities for such matters as are 
briefly discussed in his fourth chapter, * on the Arts, 
&G. of Egypt' Professor Bolden's work on antient 
India, together with Heeren's on the same subject, 
have also been very useful. On the former, which 
contains an immense mine of matter, it would require 
much more learning than we possess^ to pass a com- 
petent judgment. We can hardly doubt, however, that 
the ingenious writer will at a future time somewhat 
moc^fy his opinions about Egypt. 

In addition to accurate defineations of all the most 
valuable Egyptian antiquities of tlie Museum, these 
volumes contain very. exact co^nes of some of the 
finest engravings in Uie great French work on Egypt, 
and in Gau's Nubia. The very high price of such 
books, and the consequent difficulty of procuring ac- 
cess to them, particularly out of the metropolis, render 
it the more necessary to republish some of the designs 
in a cheaper form. Of Gau's Nubia, a splendid mo- 
nument of the industry and talent of a single unas-^ 
sisted individual, it is impossible to speak too highly ; 
it contains views, sections, and ground-plans of the 
Nubian temples between the fir^t au^^ie)Qi»A.<i^:;;)Xdi(%>^^ 
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^ith many Greek inscriptions, which form a valuable 
supplement. By the kindness of the friends of 
Mr. James Burton, now in Egypt, we have been 
favoured with a set of his * Excerpta Hierogly- 
phica,' which were lithographed at Cairo. They con- 
tain accurate copies of a great number of sculptures 
and hieroglyphical tablets ; and we have thus had the 
advantage of comparing, in some cases, Mr. Burton's 
drawings with the copies made by Belzoni, and with 
those in the French work. We are also indebted to 
8ome of Mr. Burton's papers and drawings, which are 
in Mr. Greenough's possession, for information on 
the sites of the antient mines of Egypt. Another 
English gentleman, Mr. Wilkinson, who is also in 
Egypt, has lately transmitted to the Geographical So- 
ciety of London some papers on the Eastern Desert, 
which are published in the Society's Journal for 1832. 



The stranger who visits the Gallery of Sculpture, in 
the British Museum, cannot fail to be struck with the 
curious collection of objects in the room of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Passing from the contemplation of the 
almost faultless representations of the human form in 
marble, the triumph of Grecian art, he comes to 
figures more remarkable, at first sight, for their sin- 
gular forms and colossal size, than for their beauty. 
Though the contrast between what he has just left, 
and the new scene to which he is introduced, creates 
at first no pleasing impression, feeUngs of curiosity 
and admiration soon arise from a more careful exa- 
mination of what is around him. The C9lossal dimen- 
sions in which some figures are exhibited, the hard- 
ness of the materials employed, and the strange 
combinations of the human and the animal form, all 
unite in exciting an intense desire to know in what 
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country, and in what age of the world, such marvel- 
lous specunens of human art were produced. When 
he is told that these are but a few samples of the won- 
derful works that still exist in Egypt ; that other 
European capitals — Rome, Turin, Paris, and Berlin — 
have their galleries enriched from the same source, 
or their public places ornamented by them ; that the 
antient tombs and temples of that country still furnish 
inexhaustible materials to enrich our Museums and 
gratify the curiosity of the antiquary, — he will at 
once perceive that a mere knowledge of the names 
assigned to these pieces of stone would convey no 
information at aU, and that any description of them 
must be unintelligible, if it does not connect them with 
the country from which they came, and the monu- 
ments of which they are but a part. We shall therefore 
give such a sketch of Egypt, its physkal character, 
climate, and history, as may help a reader to under- 
stand the true nature of the Egyptian antiquities in 
the Museum. And though it will frequently be ne- 
cessary to speak of those great Egyptian works, which 
are known to us only by engravings, it will be our ob- 
ject, in doing this, to connect the scattered fragments 
before us, with the larger masses to which they once 
belonged — in fact with the existing monuments of 
Egypt. In this way, the more general description 
will assist us in understanding the particular specie 
mens; and the specimens, in their turn, will aid us 
in forming more correct conceptions of the wonderful 
efforts of Egyptian art. 
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Chapter I. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF EGYPT. 

Egypt is nothing more than a long narrow valley, 
through which the Nile runs, leaving on each bank a 
strip of fertile land, which in some places is several 
miles in breadth ; and in others of very confined di- 
mensions. The southern limit has in all ages been 
fixed by a natural obstacle — the cataracts, or, more pro- 
perly, the rapids of Assouan, the antient Syene, which 
are formed by a number of granite rocks that lie across 
the bed of the river. From this place, which is in 
N. lat. about 24° 8', the Nile runs in a direction 
generally north, with one great bend to the west, 
which commences near the ruins of Denderah. A few 
miles north of Grand Cairo, in lat. 30° 15', the river 
divides into two* main streams and into numerous 
canals, which intersect the fiat alluvial country on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, known in antient as well 
as modern times by the name of the Delta. The 
course of the river from Syene to the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, where the moimtains end, is above five 
hundred English miles. 

The basin of the Nile is formed by hills, which in 
some parts are high enough to deserve the name of 
mountains ; as, for example, on the west, opposite the 
site of Thebes, where they rise almost precipitously to 
the height of 1,000 or 1,200 feet above the level of the 
river. Those between the Nile and the Red Sea are 
intersected by many defiles, some of which have served 

* In the time of Herodotus seven main branches (two of which 
vfcre artificial) were enumerated ; but at present the Rosetta and 
DamitUta branches are the only two that are used for navigation. 
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in all ages as lines of communication between the 
river and the trading towns on the coast. In the 
neighbourhood of Cairo the hills of the eastern range 
sink down, and make a sweep eastwards to Suez, a 
town at the northern extremity of the gulf which 
bears the same name. The chain that forms the 
western limit of the valley in general leaves a much 
wider space between the river and the hills. As far 
as a place called Jebel Selseleh, about forty miles 
north of Syene, the river runs nearly in the middle 
of the valley, leaving very litde cultivable ground on 
either side. As we advance northward, the western 
range retires further from the river, which in some 
places is eight or ten miles from the foot of the hills. 
Near Beni-Souef the hills sink lower (N. lat. 29° 10'), 
being about fifteen miles from the Nile, the continuity 
of the ridge is broken, and a canal, a branch of the 
Bahr-Yussouf, runs through the opening into the 
great natural lake now called Birket-el-Keroun, the 
antient Moeris. 

This canal, called the Bahr-Yussouf, or Joseph's 
Canal, is generally considered as commencing about 
ten miles south of Ashmouneim ; but, in fact, it is only 
a continuation of another canal, which commences 
much farther south, near Farshout It runs generally 
in the same direction as the river, at a distance varying 
from three to six miles. Its banks, like those of the 
Nile, are raised higher than the land at a distance, 
owing to the greater accumulation of mud. Conse- 
quently, between the canal and the Nile there is a kind 
of valley or depression. 

The mountain range continues its northern course 
with diminished height, forming in the neighbourhood 
of Jizeh a kind of natural terrace, on which the great 
pyramids stand. It continues to skirt the western 
edge of the Delta, and may be considered as commu- 
mcating^with the Sabr-beli.-m^, Yf\u.c\x i\x»& "^^^^^^ 
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to the lulls that fbrm the valley of the Natron Lakes. 
Tills valley, which lies to the S.W. of the Ddta, con?- 
tains six lakes, remarkable for the great quantity of 
salt produced from them. The crystallizations are 
both of muriate of soda, or common salt, and of 
carbonate of soda, called natron or trona *, 

The Bahr-bel&-mSl, which is separated from the 
Natron valley by a ridge of hills, contains petrified 
wood, and is said to have also very much the appear* 
ance of having been once a channel.for water. Int 
deed it has been supposed that the waters of the lakf 
Keroun may once have had an outlet here. 

The most durable monuments of his labour that 
man can leave behind him are formed out of the rocks 
of the earth. Egypt abounds with a great variety of 
such materials; which, from the hardness of their 
substance, and from being used in large masses^ 
are almost as imperishable as the quarries from which 
they were originally cut. On the west side of the 
Nile, as we ascend from the Delta, we find the genera) 
character of the hills to be a limestone formation^ 
which occa^onaUy contains shells. The great pyramid^ 
near Jizeh, is built of a species of limestone, which is 
worked without much difficulty. In the neighbour- 
hood of Esneh (N. lat 25° 20') and Edfou a sand- 
stone formation commences, alternating with limer 
stone; but the mountains contain also slate, and 

Suartz of various colours. The great slabs used in 
le construction of the temples of Egypt are (with 
the exception of the ruins in the Delta and a few parts 
of some other temples) of sandstone ; and the same 
materia] was employed occasionally for the purposes ojf 
sculpture, as we may see from the colossal rain's head 
in the Museum. The rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Selseleh are compact granular sandstone, and the 

♦ See description of a Trona lake, by Dr, Oudaey. — Deoham't 
Travels* 
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quarlteiS of that distri^ show that it was once exteoK 
sively worked. In the neighbourhood of Syene, now 
Assouan, we meet with that particular species of 
granite which is mixed with hornblende, and called 
%enite* from the locality in which it is found. On 
the east side of the Nile, in the neighbourhood of 
Syene, scattered about the foot of the mountains, and 
eecasionally close to the river, are those extensive quar- 
ries which furnished the ancient Egyptians with ma- 
terials for their colossal statues and obelisks. Here 
\s stifl to be seen a half-fomied obelisk between 
seventy and eighty f<^t longt> together with un 
ftaished columns, sarcophagi, and the marks of im- 
stense blocks that have been removed from the rock. 

The mountain range on the eastern side differs in its 
geological character in some respects from the western 
ehain; and in general approaches nearer to the river. 
From Mount Mokattem, which rises above Grand 
Cairo, the limestone extends southwards, but with 
laany interruptions, as far as on the western side. 
But the serpentine and granite appear to commence 
earlier, and to characterize the eastern more strongly 
than the western side, occupying the highest position. 
{b the neighbourhood of Syene the granite alternates 
with the decomposed sandstone, whk^ produces an ir-* 
regular and broken appearance that has sometimes 
been compared with that of a ruin. 

This s^ght and imperfect sketch may serve to give 
ijome idea of the abundant materials at the disposal of 
the Egyptian workman; but the varieties that are 
fiHind are almost innumerable. Mingled with the 

* Mr. Hamilton remarks in a note, that tlie modern Syenite does 
^t appear to be the Syenites of Plioy, wbicb is tlie common red 
granite used for making obelisks, such as that at Heliopolis and 
those io Rome. — See Piio. xxxvi. 8, 9, 10, 1 1. Mr. H. adds, that 
there are qo Urge ok>elisks of grey grauite. 

f Hamiitoo*8 MgyptiKi, p, 69. 
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granite are found gneiss, porphyry (pd,rticularly at 
Jebel Dokh&n), serpentine, and quartz, which con- 
tain cornelians and jasper. A species of marble also 
is found in Upper Egypt of various colours, and well 
adapted for the chisel. Rock crystal, alabaster, or, 
more properly, arragonite, green feldspath, black horn- 
blende, basalt, with the topaz*, emerald, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli, and a Tariety of other stones, enrich the 
mineral kingdom of Egypt, and the islands adjacent 
to it in the Red Sea. 

Nor, is the moimtainous re^on between the Nile 
and the Red Sea deficient in metals. It is now ascer- 
tained that there is iron t in this part of Egypt, and 
indeed prior to this discovery there could hardly be any 
doubt that the ancient inhabitants must havej used it 
in working the hard rocks of the granite quarries. 
Copper mines also are now found in the same dis- 
tricts, and in Arabia Petraea, which were without 
doubt known to the antient Egyptians. 

In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red Sea, 
we have a curious picture of the mode of working the 
gold mines ; and of the dreadful sufferings of the 
wretched beings who were doomed to labour in them. 
These mines were between the river and the Red Sea, 
and proDjobly near a place on the coast now called Jebel 
Allaka, where D'Anville fixes the position of the second 
of the three towns, called Berenice. This second Bere- 
nice was distinguished by the name of Panchrysos, 
or Golden, from its vicinity to the mines. It is in lat 
22° N. If we want any additional evidence, we may 
learn from Makrizi, an Arab writer, that this region 
produces silver, copper, and iron ; and tradition named 

* Mentioned by Agatharchides, a Greek writer of the age of 
Ptolemy Philometor,^ — Hudson's Minor Geographers, vol. i. 

f Mr. James Burton discovered the iron mines at Hamamy. 

i Agatharchides says they had no iron. This question will be 
discussed hereafter. . ^ 
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both the Greek Ptolemies and the Egyptian Pharaohd 
as the workers of the mines. We must bear in mind 
that, though Syene was considered the natural boundary 
of Egypt, the dominion both of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies extended southwards far beyond this limit 

It is well known that rain seldom falls in Upper 
Egypt, (it does however fall several times a year) ; and 
though the coast enjoys the benefit of frequent show- 
ers, even Cairo is only occasionally refreshed by rain. 
The dry surface of Egypt, and the comparatively 
small elevation of its mountains, are not at all adapted 
to attract moisture, and consequently from June to 
September, during which time the winds blow regu- 
larly from the north, the clouds and mists from the 
Mediterranean are carried over Egypt, and meet with 
no obstacle till they come in contact with the moun^ 
tains of Abyssinia. There they are deposited in heavy 
rains, which probably form numerous pools and lakes. 
From these transgressing their boundaries, and also 
from the swelling of the higher branches of the river, 
the Nile, in Egypt, annually inundates part of the 
country. It begins to rise in June, about the summer 
solstice, and continues to increase in height till October. 
Sometimes it falls short of the ordinary elevation, and 
bad crops or famine are the consequence. Again, in 
other years, the rapid rising of the Nile above the 
ordinary level of the inundation causes great disas- 
ters, sweeping away the earth-built cottages of the 
Arabs, and involving their families, crops and cattle, in 
one common ruin. Such a scene as this Belzoni wit- 
nessed in the neighbourhood of Thebes in the year 
1818, when the flood rose with great rapidity three 
feet and a half above the level of the preceding in- 
undation, and did great damage. 

The valley, says Belzoni, " appeared like a vast lake, 
containing various islands and magnificent edifices. 
On our right we had the high rocks and l\v<& \eav^<^%A^'i 

vol; j. c 



€k)iinioii, the Memnoiiium, the extensile buiUingsef 
M edinet-Abou, and the two colossal statues*, wj^di 
rose out of the water like the lighthouses on some of 
the eoMts of Europe. On our left we had the vast 
ruins of Camak and Luxor ; to the east of which, at . 
a distenoe of eight miles, ran the Mokattem chain of 
iBonntains, forming the boundaries of this vast lake 
as it i^peared from our boat*' When the inundation 
has subsided, a rich deposit of mud is left behind, 
which is more valuaUe than the best manure. The 
ground requires but little labour to prepare it for the 
seed, and under the warm sun of Egypt the most 
luxuriant vegetation springs up in a few weeks. But 
when the parching heats have continued for some 
thne cloods of dost fiD the sky, and the earth, when 
it is not irrigated, becomes as dry as the sand of the 
desert. 

The following is Volney's description of this coun* 
^^t ' — *^ A flat snrface intersected with canals, inun* 
dated during three months, covered with mud and 
verdure for three more, the ground dusty and cracked 
during the remainder of the year — viUages of mud 
and broken bricks, peasants naked and sunburnt, bufia^ 
loes, caiiiels,sycamores,date-trees thinly scattered, lakes, 
cultivated fields, and extensive unoccupied spaces — 
add to this a brilliant sun in an azure, and almost 
always ekmdlese sky, winck varying in force, but never 
intermitting ; such is something Mke a picture of the 
physical aspect of Egypt" 

When we consider that the soil of Egypt, like that 
of all hot countries, requires water to make it produc-* 
tive, and that it is to the Nile alone that it is indebted 
for its supply, we can readily conceive that the whole 
agricultural operations of the Egyptians must depend 
on the periodical rise of the river. To this beneficent 
source of att fertSky, whose origin and cause were to 

^ 8«e cbupler on Mom, f Vohieyi Egypte, 4to. p. 234« 
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thrai inFohred in myitery, the aatient inhaibitenti of 
£gypt looked up a« to a superior power ; and htmot 
Ihe physical peculiarities of the river influenced iim 
rdigwus system of the pec^le. It is probable too 
that the overflowing of the river were, in some dfr- 
^ree at least, the cause of the mode of interment 
adopted among the antient Egyptians. All nationa 
wish to preserve some memorial c^ their progenitort^ 
Tim feeling is the same in kind, whether it be exhir 
bited in pon^ious funeral monuments, in sculptured 
mariiie, in portraits, or in collecting the historical vet- 
cords of past times. To preserve and to transmit im 
posterity the features of the most distinguished of our 
race is now an art that ranks high among the inve»- 
tions of civilized Ufe, and is calculated to give a gn»t 
degree of pleasure. But the Egyptian went &rther 
than this. He could not weil inter the body of his 
friends in the alluvial earth of the Nile vaUey, which 
was annually Hal^ to disturbance from the action of 
water; nor could he consign it to the river*, which 
was too sacred to be polluted. The dryness of the 
climate, and the facilities afforded by the rocky moun- 
tains for the formation 4)f tombs or vaults, pointed out 
to the Egyptian a ready way of gratifying the natural 
wish of preserving the bodies of his friends and relar 
tives. The practice of embalming, which probably 
arose partly from the causes just mentioned, was in- 
deed carried to a most ridiculous excess, and among 
the rich to a degree of extravagant expenditure ; but 
we think it has some things to recommend it in 
preference to the Neapolitan plan, of throwing dead 
bodies promiscuously into a great hole, to putrify in 
one common disgusting masst. 

* This notion of the sanctity of the river is denied by some 
modern writers. That this religious idea had ceased to exist pro* 
bably under the Romans, or even earlier, we are willing to admit. 

t See Matthews's Diary of aa Invalid. 
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It is not our purpose at present to give anything 
more than a very general sketch of the physical cha- 
racter of this country : such particular facts as are 
closely connected with our immediate subject will be 
best explained in their proper places. But we cannot 
too strongly impress on the attentive observer of the 
antiquities of the Museum, that if he wishes to un- 
derstand what is before him, he must study the cha-» 
racter of the country from which they came. For ex- 
ample, if he looks at the sculptured monmnents, the 
{sarcophagi and the obelisks, he will observe the forms 
•of animals or plants which were either subservient to 
ihe purposes of daily use, or were honoured for some 
real or supposed virtues ; or in some cases venerated 
under the influence of fear. The existing* animal and 
vegetable kingdoms of Egypt furnish a comment on 
the sculptures; and these in their turn derive an addi- 
tional interest from the perusal of what Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other writers, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic, have transmitted to us on the antient his- 
tory of Egypt. 

* Here again is debatable matter. It will form part of the 
subject of a separate chapter. 
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Chaptbe II. 

POLITICAL SKETCH OF ANTIENT EGYPT. 

The monuinents of Egypt are its best and oompletest 
history; they are the books which the antiquary 
^tould study. On the scidptured walk of the great 
temples of Tliebes we see represented those political 
events which formed a great epoch in Egyptian history, 
and on the walls of the painted sepulchres we can read 
the domestic life of the nation. The writing, too, that 
covers so many laboured masses of stone is now partially 
deciphered, and we see on the momwients themselyes 
the names of kings recorded by antient writers. We 
have learned enough to stimulate us to furtherexertionfl, 
without however feeling confident of ultimate success. 

On the earliest periods of Elgyptian history thera 
is considerable discrepancy of opinion among modem 
writers; and though we are rather inclined to side 
with those who do not set a high value on what has 
hitherto been done towards illustrating the Egyptian 
annals, we feel bound to give such a ^etch of them as 
coincides with the most generally received authorities. 
We first find E^pt mentioned under the name of 
Mizraim, in the book of Gknesis, and the patriajx:h 
Abraham on a visit there. His grandson Jacob, to- 
gether with all his family, settled in the country. It 
was then apparently a populous and powerful king- 
dom, the granary of the neighbouring countries, and 
probably the centre of a caravan trade, which brought 
to it the spices and valuable products of India*. But 
the sacred records give no i^>ecific information about 
the origin of this pc^tical community, except that it con- 
sisted of the posterity of Hamt) a name perpetuated 
in that of the countiy, which in the Co^\}^ 4A \xw. 
* Sec Genesis, xxjifii, 0§» . ^ "t JG>«MMS) «« %• . 
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language of the people is Ham or Cham*. In the ab- 
sence of historic evidence, various theories have been 
formed to show the connection of the Egyptians with 
other nations. One theory, which appears the most 
plausible, traces the race that built the temples on the 
banks of the Nile in Egypt, from the higher branches 
of that river in Nubia, or even from Abyssinia. We 
now know that a series of temples extends from the pro- 
vince of Chendy (the town of the same name is in lat. 
16°4 r) along the river, interrupted only by the Nubian 
desert, into Egypt, and that these possess such cha- 
racteristics in common, as to render it probable that 
they were the progressive and improving efforts of a 
tribe or people moving dovm the river. The great 
temple at El Meqapurah, nine leagues south of Chendy, 
lias been conjectured to be the original Ammoniumf, 
or temple of Jupiter Ammon, from which, like reli- 
gious colonies, sprung the larger temples, and the 
ecclesiastical systems of Thebes and other places in 
Egypt. Others look for the cradle and the first essays 
of Egyptian art in the monuments of Nubia, between 
the first and the second cataract. This opinion we 
shall take an opportunity of discussing hereafi^r. 

Attempts have been made also to connect the early 
inhabitants of Egypt with those of the western side 
of the great Indian peninsula. To support this hypo- 
thesis it is argued that the temples of Nubia, exca* 
vated in the solid rock, have the same most obvious 
characteristics as those of Elephanta and Salsette, near 
Bombay, and are adorned with colossal figures which, 
though in many respects very different indeed, would 
show a kindred set of workmen. The oflen-told story 
of the Indian sepoys is also quoted to confirm this. 
These native solcSers, while marching through Egypt, 
to join Lord Hutchinson during the French invasion, 

* This element Cham exists in the word ChemmiS; once 9,. 
}arge city of the Thebats. — Herod, ii. 91* 
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Were so much struck with the magnificent remains of 
Denderah, that they performed their devotions in 
the temple, recognizing at once the characteristics of 
their own places of worship. Though this would be 
a curious fact (if it were altogether undisputed), it 
proves nothing decisively. It is not surprising that, 
when two countries offer similar physical peculiarities, 
man should apply them to similar purposes either of 
a civil or religious character. Again it must be ob- 
served, that among nations still more widely separated 
than the Indians and Egyptians very curious simila- 
rities have bee» discovered, particularly in those sym- 
bolical forms which entered so largely into the reh« 
gious systems of the Pagan world*. There are, how- 
ever, many curious points of resemblance between 
the sacred buildings of Egypt and India, which we 
shall notice in the course of this work, without as- 
suming any theory to explain the cause of these resem- 
blances. Whatever doubt may be expressed about 
the Indian origin of the chief caste in Egypt, we 
cannot for a moment admit any hypothesis which 
would assign an Egyptian origin to the Indians. 

We have remarked that in the time of Abraham Egypt 
already appears as a populous and powerful kingdom. 
Its inhabitants then must have been living under some 
settled form of government long before that period, 
but of the precise time and mode of the settlement we 
have no information at all either in sacred or profane 
history. We learn something more of Egypt during 
the time of the captivity of the Israelites ; and though 
the sacred records give but few particulars that bear 
directly on our present subject, the antiquities of Egypt, 

• We consider it unnecessary to discuss the argument for an 
early connection between Egypt and India, founded on the story 
of the conquest of Egypt by an Indian Prince, said to be preserved 
in the sacred books ot India. It is now well known that a Brah- 
min deceived Wilford, and forged entire passages intK^^^. TVv^ 
name of M«ra-sfhan, or Egypt, we consider to V>ft oik^ o\^«av» — 
SeeBoblen's 'M^ ludieup*. voU i. p«.l99. Ht^x^A^^'^^^^^^^' 
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there is one passage too curious to be overlooked. 
After the death of Joseph the rapid increase of his 
descendants alarmed the Egyptians, and to keep tiiem 
in subjection, as well as to Umit their numbers, they 
compeUed them to labour at great public works. 
" Therefore they did set over them task-masters to 
afflict them with their burdens, and they built for Pha- 
raoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses*." " And 
they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field : all their service, wherein they made them 
serve, was with rigour." Josephus adds that the 
Israelites were also employed in making embank- 
ments, and cutting canals; the invention of which 
Herodotus attributes to Sesostris, the great Egyptian 
conqueror. The Jewish hi^orian fturther tells us, they 
were compelled to build pyramids. The account which 
Herodotus had from the Egyptians was, that liie 
native people were tasked by their despotic kings to 
raise those enormous edifices, the pyramids, near Jizeh, 
and that the memory of the tyrants was abhorred in 
Egypt But it is not at all imprc^ble that the 
Israelites might also have been employed on some of 
the numerous pyramids that Une the Nile valley in 
Lower Effjrpt; and which are probably of much h%her 
antiquity than those of Jizeh. 

From the time of the Exodus, or departure of the 
diildren of Israel from Egypt (about b. c. 1491 f), 
we read no more about it in sacred history till the 
reign of Solomon, who married a daughter of the 
King of Egypt (b. c. 1014). It is rather remarkable 
that Solomon, who was connected with the Egyptians 
both by marriage alliance and by commercial exchange, 
should have borrowed artificers and cunning work- 
men solely from his friend Hiram, King of Tyre, and 
not from his father-in-law, the King of Eg^t. Even 

^ Or fUmtseM, in the Gftek version. — Exod. i. 1 1« 
t W«.ad(^ttb«itcdT«^Q\aov]^8^« 
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the house which Solomon built for his Egyptian wife 
appears to have been altogether the work of Tyrian 
architects; yet we have undoubted evidence in the 
buildings and sculptured decorations of the Egyptian 
temples that they possessed at that time the arts in 
at least as high a state of perfection as anything that 
Tyre was likely to produce. It may be remarked, 
however, that many of the ornamental parts of So- 
lomon's buildings resembled the decorations of an 
Egyptian editice; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable that Egyptian artizans were employed by 
him, though there is no distinct mention of the fact. 

From the few, but valuable, notices of early Egyp- 
tian history contained in the Bible, we turn to examine 
briefly what profane literature offers to us. With the 
exception of what we have lately learned by the partial 
deciphering of the hieroglyphical system, nearly all our 
knowledge of antient Egypt has come down to us 
through the medium of the Greek and Roman writers, 
particularly the former. It will be found convenient to 
divide the antient history of this country into several 
periods, each of which was marked by the predomi- 
nance of some particular race, and by some great 
change in the social and political condition of the 
people. It is also a convenient division for the pur- 
pose of assigning the existing buildings to their proper 
epochs ; for the reader cannot be too soon informed 
that all the great moniunents of Egypt do not belong 
to the first period. 

I. This first period extends from the earliest histo- 
rical records, or traditions, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Persian Cambyses, b. c. 525. 

II. The second extends from b. c. 525 to the occu- 
pation of Egypt by the Macedonians, b. c. 332, com- 
prehending a period of 193 years, during which Egypt 
was a province, though a very unruly one, of the 
Persian empire. 

JU^ The third pompreheuds the djv^j^V^ oi ^^'^&».t 
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eedoBiaii kings from b.c. 323*, the commencatmit 
of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, tili Egypt 
became a province of the Roman empire, b. c. 30. 

IV. Comprises the history o£ Egypt as a Romaa 
province, and as an appendage of the Eastern Empire, 
till the invasion of the Arabs, a.d. 638. 

It was during the first-mentioned of these four pe** 
riods that those great works were erected, which pro- 
perly belong to the age of genuine Egyptian architec- 
ture. For though many works in the Elgyptian styie 
were doubtless erected during the dominion of the 
Ptokmies and the Roman emperors, we are enabled, 
by a strict comparison, to distinguish between them 
and those which are more properly the works of the 
antient Egyptians. In the course of this volume, ailu-> 
sions will be sometimes made to the names of kings 
who are mentioned in the f^ptian annals, and it is 
absolutely necessary that the reader should have a 
dear conception of what is known, or rather what is 
supposed to be known, about this obscure portion of 
hiikory. We shall have occasion to discuss more 
minutely some controverted questions, when we come 
to consider the hieroglyphical system of the {Egyptians* 

According to Herodotus and Diodorusf, both of 
whom visited Elgypt and talked with the priests, gods 
reigned in Egypt before men. It is not worth the 
labour to examine the introductory chapters of the first 
book of Diodorus any further than to convince our* 
selves that the Egyptian deities, according to his ac- 
count of them, were nothing more than the powers 
of nature invested with forms and individual attributes* 
These gods reigned for 18,000 years; the last of this 

* Alexander conquered Egypt, b.c. 332; but the establish^ 
ment of a regular Greek dynasty can only be fairly reckoned from 
3* c. 323. 

f Herodotus was born b.c. 484, and lived at least till b.c. 
408. Diodorus visited Egypt, as he tells us, book i. chap. 44, ill 
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divine race being Horas, the son of Isis and Osiris. 
Then began the race of human kings, which comprised 
a period of near 5,000 years from Men or Menes, the 
first mortal king, to the 180th Olympiad, or about 58 
B.C., when Diodoms visited Egypt. 

* We will now give, in two parallel columns, the series 
of kings as found in Herodotus and Diodorus, and we 
shall make a few remarks on them with reference to the 
chromcles of Manethon, the Egyptian priest. We must 
bear in mind that the accounts of Diodorus and He- 
rodotns were derived directly from the priests them- 
selves, whose written archives were registered in the 
great temples of Thebes t and Memphis ; and we 
think that a fair view of these authorities will render 
it probable that up to a certain era we have good 
reason for trusting the general correctness of these 
chronicles as to the series of the kings. But what 
partieoktr acts are to be assigned to each is a very 
different and a very difficult question. 

Herodotus. Diodorus. 

(Book ii. chaps. 99—182.) (Book i. 45—68.) 

Men, the first king. Nenas. 

Theti the priests read to He- After Menas, fifty-two kings 
rodotus from a papyrus roll the during 1040 years. Nothing 
names of 330 kings, the sue- known about them, 
cessors of Men, about whom no- Busiris I., followed by his de- 
thing was known. Eighteen of ^cendants, eight in number, of 
these sovereigns were Etbio- whom the last was Busiris II., 
t)ians ; and one was an Egyptian the founder of Thebes, 
woman. Uchoreus, eighth in descent 

from Busiris, builds Memphis. 

iflgyptus, grandson of UchOi% 
reus. 

Twelve kings. 
Moeris, the last of the 330^ Mccris. 
gave his name to the great lake. Seven generations. 
' Sesostris^ the great conqueror. Sesoosis, the great conqueror. 
Pheros, his son, struck blind, Sesoosis II., his son, assumed 
b«t recovered bis sight. the name of Sesoosis ; struck 

blind, but recovered his sight. 

' ^ This » taken from Heeren*s Egypt, w\Th«ome%\\^V'S«xvi9c\<veAy 

t£fee Herod, u, 99, 
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Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 
Rhampsinitus. 



Many generations. 

Amasis, a cruel tyrant. 

Actisanes, an Ethiopian, de« 
throned him. 

Mendes, or Marrus, an Egyp- 
tian, built the J^byriuth for his 
tomb. 

Anarchy for five generations^ 

Proteus, contemporary with 
the war of Troy. 

Remphis, son of Proteus. 

Seven generations of inglo^ 
rious kings. Neileus, one of 
them, gave his name to the 
river, which before was called 
iEgyptus. 

Chembis, of Memphis, built 
the largest of the three pyra<* 
mids*. 

Cephren, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, or Mecherinns, 
son of Chembis, built a pyramid. 

Bocchoris, the wise f* 

A long period. 
Sabacon, an Ethiopian. 



Cheops, built the great pyra* 
mid. 

Chephres, his brother, built a 
pyramid. 

Mycerinus, son of Cheops, 
built a pyramid. 

Asychis, built a brick pyra- 
mid. 

Anysis, a blind king. 

Sabacos, an Ethiopian, drives 
him into ihe marshes. 

Anysis restored, Sabacos re- 
tiring from Egypt. 

Sethos, a priest of Hephaestus, 
became king. 

Twelve kings reign together, 
and build the labyrinth. 

Psammitichus, one of the 
twelve, becomes sole ruler of twelve, becomes sole ruler of 
Egypt. Egypt. 

Necos, his son, commenced Four generations, 
the canal that joined the eastern 
branch of the Nile with the Red 
Sea. Compare Kings ii. chap. 23. 

* The pyramids of Jizeh are meant 

t Tnephachthos is called the father of this Bocchoris by Dio- 
dorus, i. chap. 45. In the chronological series (64-65) it is im- 
possible to know whether Dlodorus intends to call him the son «f 
Njrcerinus or aoU 



Twelve kings reign together* 
Psammitichus, one of the 
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' Psamnlis, son of Necos. 
Apries invaded Pbcenicia. Apries took Sidon, in Phcx^ 

nicia. Compare Jeremiah xliv* 

30, for his name of Pharaoh 

Uophra. 

Amasis, of Siouph, dethroned Amasis conquered Cyprus } 

AprieS; and conquered Cyprus, attacked by Cambyses,the Per* 

siau. 
Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
dethroned and put to death by 
Cambysesy b. c. 525. 

With Psammenitiis ended the race of independent 
native kings. 

These two lists, though they agree in many of the 
most important names, differ in no small degree, and 
we shall not attempt to reconcile their discrepancies. 
It was the object of both writers rather to mark the 
most important eras and facts, than to give a regular 
chronicle of Egyptian kings. Yet there are some very 
important omissions, in both lists, of events that be- 
long to the period of credible history. In the twenty- 
second dynasty of Manethon (of whom we are going 
to speak), the first king is Sesonchosis, whose name 
appears on one of the pillars of Carnak. He is pro- 
bably the Shishak of the Book of Chronicles (ii. chap. 
12), the contemporary of Rehoboam, who came up 
against Jerusalem with " twelve hundred chariots and 
three-score thousand horsemen," and robbed both the 
temple and the king's palace, b. c. 970. Herodotus 
drew his information principally from the priests of 
Memphis, and, as Heeren has very well remarked, the 
history of all the kings, whose names he gives as succes- 
sors of Sesostris, is connected with the history of the 
pyramids and the building of the great temple of He- 
phaestus, or Phtha, at Memphis. Hence his history of 
Egypt, being derived from the priests of Memphis, is 
exceedingly meagre in all that relates to the history of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, the two other great centres oC 
%yptian hierarchj, 

roL0 1, ' i> 



Herodotus remarks (ii. 13) that King Moeris* died 
about nine hundred years before he visited Egypt. 
If we suppose Herodotus to have been in Egypt about 
B.C. 450, this will carry the era of Mceris (according 
to Herodotus) back to the year 1350 B.C., a time 
when the Israelites were still under a theocracy, and 
the history of Europe, for us, had not begun to exist. 
But what must we say of the three hundred and thirty 
kings who preceded Moeris? A short examination 
into, this subject is necessary to complete our sketch 
of the earliest portion of Egyptian history. 

In the time of the second Ptolemy, Manethon, the 
chief priest of Heliopolis, collected the history of the 
antient kings of Egypt from the records of Heliopolis, 
where was the most learned college of priests in Egypt. 
The learning of this college is attested by Herodotus, 
and by the fact of Eudoxus and Plato (if we can give 
credit to the story) having spent some time there for 
the purpose of being initiated into the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. What it was that Eudoxus and Plato 
learned from them we do not know. The original work 
of Manethon is lost, and all that we now possess is in 
the shape of fragments. Some of the most curious ex- 
tracts are found in Josephus's reply to Apion ; but Ma- 
nethon was principally used by the Christian writers, 
who attempted to systematise the Biblical Chronology. 
Julius Africanus, in the third century, made use of 
Manethon in compiling his Chronicles ; as also did 
Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, in the fifth. The work 
of Africanus is lost, and the Greek text of Eusebius 
exists only in fragments. But fortunately we possess 
the Chronicles of George Syncellus, a monk of the 
pinth century, who made use of the works both of 
Africanus and Eusebius; and besides this, in the year 

* McDfis is an Egyptian name, corrupted by Herodotus. As 
6esostris is the first of the 19th dynasty, Mceris must belong to' 
ihe 18th, and probably he lurks under the name either of Mem^ 
pbres or Aimm^ both of \yViom\)e\oi^^ \q*\V% \%\.\v d^^Mst^^ 
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1818, the complete work of Eusebius was published, 
haying been translated into Latin out of the Armenian 
version which was found at Constantinople. In the 
Chronicles of Africanus and Eusebius, all that is pre- 
served of Manethon is the series of kings, with the 
years of their reigns generally added, and now and 
then some fact mentioned in connection with them. 
These kings are distributed into thirty classes, called 
dynasties. The first dynasty opens with Menes, of 
This*, the first king afler the demigods; the eighteenth 
and nineteenth are those to which the kings belong, 
who erected most of the great monuments of Thebes 
and some of those in Nubia. The last dynasties 
contain the Persian kings of Egypt, together with 
some native Egyptian kings, who maintained a kind 
of independence. We are therefore enabled to com- 
pare these scanty extracts from Manethon, at the 
second or third hand, with the text of Herodotus and 
the existing inscriptions on the monuments. For it 
should be borne in mind that many of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks and temples were real histo- 
rical documents, the imperishable annals of the kings 
of Egypt. This fact, if there were any doubt about 
it, would be proved by the following passage of Ma- 
nethon, quoted by Syncellus: — " He made use of, as 
he tells us, the writings that were found in the 
iirchives of the temples, which Agathodaemon had 
copied from the inscriptions on the obelisks, and trans- 
lated." We can see no reason then for doubting that 
Manethon, who lived under an enlightened and inquir- 
ing monarch, faithfully rendered the Egyptian annals 
into Greek. What degree of credibiUty should be given 
to the monuments of Egypt is quite another question ; 
but we should never lose sight of the fact, that what^ 
•ever we read in Herodotus, Diodorus, or others, about 
the earlier Egyptian kings, depends altogether on the 

* This, a town 0/ Upper Egypt, supposed Xo Yvwt «Wi^ W!8X^^^ 
jaear Abjrdos, 
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interpretations of the priests, whose original records 
were the inscriptions on their temples and obelisks. 

The three hundred and thirty kings of Herodotus, 
who preceded Sesostris, seem most likely* to be those 
who are mentioned in the first seventeen dynasties of 
Manethon, which indeed contain the names of only two 
hundred and seventy-six kings ; but the number of kings 
in the sixth and tenth dynasties of Manethon is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius. These two dynasties comprise, 
one, two hundred and three, and the other a hundred 
and eighty-five, years, which would allow some addi- 
tional kings to the number preserved by Eusebius. 
It is foreign from our present purpose to enter on a 
minute consideration of these earlier kings of Egypt, 
as far as we know them from monumental evidence ; 
we reserve this till we discuss the table of Abydos. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that nobody will give 
any credit to the priest-list of three hundred and thirty 
successive monarchs. 

Sesostris, otherwise called Rameses the Great, whose 
era, as the successor of Moeris, is fixed by Herodotus 
about 1350 B.C., was undoubtedly a real personage, 
whose actions indeed may have been much exaggerated, 
but who probably united all Egypt in one monarchy, 
and gave to it the form of a consolidated empire ; or at 
least extended and confirmed the power which he in- 
herited from his predecessors. There is, however, 
much confusion in the accounts of Sesostris, who, as 
it has been well observed, like other great national 
heroes, has the honour of a number of exploits, which 
may have belonged to many different monarchs. Of 
the numerous kings said to have preceded Sesostris 
some were certainly genuine historical personages, 
and perhaps sovereigns of all Egypt. Others may 
have been the kings of particular districts ; and, con- 
sequently, the early dynasties of Manethon (if they 

* See Heeren, AppendiXi No. iiif^ fron\ whence this and wl^^t 
preped^s is tnken. 
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have any value at all) were not mccessive, but con^ 
temporary dynasties, that reigned in the great cities 
of EJgypt We learn, indeed, from Manethon the very 
names of the cities in which these races of early kings 
reigned, and which, beginning with the most southern, 
perhaps also the most antient, are Elephantine, Thebes, 
or the great Diospolis ; This, afterwards called Aby- 
dos; Heracleopolis; and Memphis. The dynasties of 
the Delta or Lower Egypt probably belong to a later 
period, and were established in Tanis, Bubastis, Mendes, 
Sebennytus, and Sais. It has been objected to this 
system of contemporary monarchs, that their domi- 
nions must have been very hmited. This is quite true, 
but we have an almost undisputed example of syn- 
chronous kings within the limits of probable history, in 
the case of the Dodekarchy which preceded the reign 
of Psammitichus. We can hardly suppose that Mane- 
thon forged the names of the kings in his dynasties, 
and we must therefore admit that most of them were 
genuine monarchs of whom some record was left behind 
in their respective cities, and on the temples or obelisks 
which they erected. We do not, however, mean to 
say that we believe these kings can be arranged in any 
thing like a regular chronological series. Nor can we 
look on the early dynasties with King Men, the mo- 
narch of This, at their head, in any other light than 
as a series of mythical kings, under whose name there 
may be some historical fact concealed. It is rather 
curious that in the Hindoo mythology Manus or Man 
is the progenitor of the human race, as in Egypt 
Men or Menes was the first human king *. The re- 
semblance between these names and the Greek Minos, 
the German Mannus (Tacit. German. II.), the mythic 
founder of the Teutonic race, is sufficiently striking. 
Our own word man belongs to this antient family, 
«ad it 'sigmfies in- the Sanskrit, to thinks 

* See BbbleD, « Das alte Indieft,* \. \SLQ--*l\^> ' 
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. Without discussing at present the controverted points 
in antient Egyptian history, it will be sufficient to 
state those results on which many good writers are 
now generally agreed *. Egypt, at an early period, was 
conquered by a foreign raci?, probably of Arab stock, 
and these conquerors maintained themselves, at least 
in Lower Egypt, for several hundred years. This is 
generally caUed the reign of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, and is in fact the first conquest of Egypt on 
record. They took possession of Memphis and forti- 
fied Avaris, otherwise called Pelusium, which lies on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt. The dominion of 
the shepherd kings lies probably between the years 
J 800 and 1600 b. c, and, as some conjecture, com- 
prises the period when the children of Israel lefl 
the country under the guidance of Moses : according 
to the common chronology this event took place b. c. 
1490. It seems doubtful if Upper Egypt altogether 
fell under the power of the shepherd kings ; at least 
we learn from Manethon's seventeenth dynasty that 
the shepherd kings and the Theban monarchs reigned 
at the same time. The expulsion of the shepherds was 
effected by Thutmosis, king of Thebes, and from this 
epoch commences the splendour of the Sesostrid kings, 
and probably the union of Egypt in one great mo- 
narchy. It is now generally admitted that this im- 
portant event in Egyptian history formed one of the 
principal subjects for the exercise of Egyptian art, as 
we may judge from the historical reliefs on the walls 
of the temple of Carnakf, and those on the pro- 
pyla of Luxor, and other Theban edifices. 

Who Sesostris was, or whether there was more than 
one king of that name, we shall not venture to decide; 
but it is worth while bearing in mind that the kings of 

, * But many others, of good repuie, are not agreed. 

f See Denon, pi. 133, and the great French work, 'Anti« 
quit^s/ Planches, vol. ii« 
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Manethon*s eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties are 
those which belong to the brilliant period of Egyptian 
history that followed the expulsion of the shepherd 
Jcings. The names of Thutmosis, Amenophis (the 
same as the Greek Memnon), and Rameses (the 
Great, otherwise called Sesostris), are now read on 
various monuments in Nubia and Egypt, and most con- 
spicuously on the great buildings of Thebes — Luxor 
and Camak. Many chronologists are agreed in fixing 
the epoch of Sesostris to about 1500 b.c, which is 
more than a century earlier than the data of Herodotus 
lead us to assign. The greatest works of Egyptian 
art, the magnificent temples, statues, and obelisks of 
Thebes, probably belong to this period, and it is also 
probable that the kingdom of Thebes existed in its full 
strength and splendour from about 1600 b. c. till the 
Ethiopian invasion of Sabacos about b. c. 800, nearly 
two centuries after Shishak's pillage of Jerusalem. 

Even the names of the Ethiopian monarchs, Saba- 
cos, Sebichos, and Tarcos, the twenty-fifth dynasty of 
Manethon, may be still read on some of the monu-> 
ments in Egypt*, and on the temples of Nubia. A 
scene of anarchy and disorder appears to have followed 
these Ethiopian conquests, to which we may fairly 
ascribe, in part at least, the ruin of Thebes, and per- 
haps some of the monuments of Nubia. Sethos, a 
priest, succeeded to the supreme power on the removal 
of the Ethiopians ; and after him we find Egypt par- 
telled out under twelve kings, till Psammitichus, one of 
them, contrived by the aid of Greek troops to make 
himself master of all Egypt. With the reign of Psam- 
mitichus something like order was restored, and 
Egypt was again united under a native monarch obout 
B. c. 650. 

From this period to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
various great monuments were erected by the native 

. * See Salt's Essay. Tht name Tero^aVa lo\«i^\i^vcA^WK^ 
propjrlon at MediaeUAbou,^ 
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kings, pardculaiiy by Amasis, the Saite, the last YnA 
one before the conquest. This Amasis brought a 
large, monolith* temple from Elephantine to Sals, bxA 
placed a colossus in front of the great temple of Phtha 
at Memphis, wliich was 75 Greek feet in length. 

II. The history of Egypt under the Persians is but 
obscurely known. Cambyses, the first Persian f who 
invaded it, was a merciless barbarian, whose ravages 
extended from the plains of the Delta to the southern 
iknit of Egypt. It is the opinion of all who have 
attentively observed the ruins of Thebes, that most 
of the devastation has been caused by the hand of 
man, and that the labour of the destroyer must have 
been almost aS^ great as that of the builders of those 
enormous temples. There is a notice in Pliny, which 
he picked up we know not where, that the mischief 
was partly done by fire, which is not improbable. 'J'he 
population of Thebes must have been very great, and 
the houses were, doubtless, huts principally constructed 
of wood. The heat from so enormous a burning mass 
might crack and displace many of the stones. Pliny 
says I that Cambyses was so struck with admiration 
at one of the great obelisks, that he ordered the flames 
to be quenched when they had reached its base. The 
effects of fire are said byZoega to be distinctly viable 
on some of the Roman obeHsks, which were thrown 
down during the troubles of the city. 

But it seems not unlikely that Thebes, or at least 
Memphis, suffered from foreign invasion between the 
time of Sabacos and the visit of Cambyses. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, afler the siege of Tyre, invaded the country, 

* Temple of a single stone, 

f According to Xenophon (Cyrop.) Egypt was conquered by 
Cyrus. It is sufficient to state that he says so. 

I Pliny, xxxvi. 9. HEc admiratione operis effectum est, ut 
cum oppidum id expugnaret Cambyses rex, ventumque esset 
ioeaodio ad crepidines obelisci, extingui igoem juberet molis 
rerereatiij qui urbis nuJiam habuefat,- 
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and in the language of the Book of Rings (ii. chap. 24) , 
" the King of Babylon had taken from the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates all that pertained to 
the King of Egypt/' It is a general tradition among 
the Arab writers that Nebuchadnezzar ravaged this 
country. " Memphis," says Abd-alktif *, " was aflourish- 
ing city in the time of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, 
and a long time before and after this period, till the 
reign of Nabuchodonosor. This prince ravaged Egypt, 
and it remained in a state of desolation for forty t years 
after. The reason of this invasion was, that the King 
of Egypt granted an asylum to the Jews who fled from 
the conqueror. Nebuchadnezzar, to avenge himself, 
marched against Egypt and ruined all the country.** 
Makrizi states the same fact, and asserts that Nebu* 
chadnezzar, or Bokht-Nasar as he calls him, ^* ruined 
Memphis and many other cities of Egypt.** 

Anunianus Marcellinus (xvii. 4), quoted by Heeren, 
has preserved a tradition of Thebes being attacked by 
the Carthaginians before the time of Cambyses. It is 
possible that in the decline of the Egyptian power, 
when the seat of government was removed to Mem- 
phis or perhaps to Sais, Thebes may have suffered 
from the predatory bands of the desert ; but the pro- 
babilities of a Carthaginian expedition as far as Thebes 
seem to be very small, even when the story is supported 
by Professor Heeren's ingenious caravan roads. 

Whether there now exist in Egypt any buildings or 
obelisks erected during the Persian occupation, which 
can be proved to belong to that period, we do not 
know; but there can hardly be a doubt that the 
Persians, like subsequent conquerors of Egypt, en- 
couraged or allowed the natives to erect monuments 
afler the ^ntient fashion. M. Champollion has read 
the name of Xerxes in phonetic, i. e. alphabetic hiero- 
glyphics, on a vase of alabaster belonging to the French 
king's collection, and that of Camb^^s* ou ^ ^VaSoaa 
"f Dp Sack's TfaasltUion, p. 184, ^ CoinDai«ie.'ljei^v$\)i.vv^^^^^ 
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in the Museum of the Vatican. Fragments of stone, 
with the arrow-headed characters of Persepolig, 
have been found within the isthmus of Suez, and 
bordering on the Delta, and a fragment of a head in 
the same style as those of Persepolis is given in the 
great French work. This head may be compared 
with those in the British Museum, brought from 
Persepolis by Ker Porter ; they are placed in one of 
the small rooms leading to the Townley collection. 




Persian ebaracters found iu Egypt. (From the Fre-nch work.) 

There is a little story in Herodotus *, about Darius, 
connected with this subject, which is worth re- 
cording. This prince being at Memphis, wished to 
iiave a colossal statue of himself placed in front of 
that of Sesostris, which was seated before the great 
temple of Phtha. The priest objected to this, and told 
him that he ought not to have his statue placed before 
that of Sesostris, till he had equalled the exploits of 
the Egyptian king. This passage is curious, for we 
may fairly infer from it that Darius was actually en- 
gaged about assigning the position of a colossal figure 
already executed ; and also we learn that Darius was 
in Egypt after his Scythian expedition. We are not 
aware that this latter fact is noticed anywhere else in 
antient writers, except so far as it is implied in Dio- 
dorus (i. 95). 

III. With the age of Alexander a new order of 
things commenced in Egypt. The building of Alex- 

* Herod, ii, 110. We have given what appears to us thf) 
*;p^3iiiflf^ of this passage. 
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andria and the establishment of a Greek dynasty* 
made a greater revolution than Egypt had yet seem 
The history of this period also is less known than it 
deserves to be, but as far as our present subject i» 
eoncemed,we possess sufficient proof that the Ptolemies^ 
the successors of Alexander, contributed largely to the 
restoration of the antient moniunents of Egypt, and also 
left behind them buildings which may almost vie with 
anything that the Pharaohs had accomplished. The 
magnificent temples of Denderah and Edfou,with Ombi 
and others, are most probably due to the age of the 
Ptolemies, who, we know, adopted to a certain degree 
the forms of worship established among their subjects. 
On the island of Phils, near the cataracts and the 
boundary of Egypt, the antient inhabitants of the 
country have lefl behind them imperishable memorials 
of their skill and taste in architecture ; but it is not 
improbable that parts of the Egyptian monuments 
of this island should be attributed to the Ptolemaic 
age f. Again, the temple at Debot (the antient 
Parembole) would appear, both from its style and 
from the Greek inscription on the cornice of one of 
the propyla, to be the work of the Greek kings of 
Egypt t The Ptolemies seem to have done htde to 
embellish Thebes, which indeed on one occasion is 
said to have sufiered under Greek dominion. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus (about b. c. 86) this city 
rebelled, and afler a three years' siege, was taken and 
plundered by the Greek king. We certainly find that 
some restorations were made, and probably even some 
small buildings were erected at Thebes, under the 
dominion of the Romans; but it suffered so much 
from the time of the Ethiopian Sabacos down to the 
latest injuries inflicted by religious fanaticism, that it 

* But ever since the time of Psammitichus Greeks had been 
i^owding to the country, and bad no doubt contributed to produce 
gr^at changes in the habits, and probably even the arts, of the 
Egyptians. 
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is difficult io say which of all the barbarians did it 
most damage. Cambyses is perhaps blamed for more 
than he deserves. There can be little doubt that the 
Christian fanatics of Egypt did as much mischief 
as all the ravagers who preceded them. In their 
indignation at the sight of the gross superstitions of 
Egypt, they forgot the reverence that is due to all 
great efforts of human industry ; and in their haste 
to destroy or appropriate to their own use the labours 
of the idolaters, they showed a tendency to degenerate 
into a similar superstition. 

IV. That some buildings which, before, our better 
acquaintance with the monuments, were assigned to 
the earliest ages of Egyptian architecture, were built 
or in part restored or embellished under the Roman 
emperors, is undeniably proved from inscriptions and 
other evidence. On the cornice of the pronaos * or 
portico of the great temple of Denderah the name of 
Tiberius is found, and, though the inscription is imper- 
fect, there is enough to show that this portico was at 
least repaired in the time of Tiberius ; and from the 
propylon of the small temple of Isis, at the same place, 
we learn that it belongs to the age of Aurelius. It 
may be urged, however, that this was merely a new 
dedication of the temple to Aphrodite (whose name 
appears in the inscription) and to the Synnsean f 
deities ; and as the inscription does not state positively 
on what occasion it was placed there, we must allow 
this objection to have its full weight. There is the 
evidence of inscriptions to show that a temple was 
built at Gartas in Nubia, as late as the beginning of 
the third century of the Christian era, and Gau found 
traces of the stone wall that surrounded it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present village. 

It hardly lies within our plan to describe buildings 

* Hamilton, p. 206. 
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erected under the Ptolemies or the Caesars, in the 
Grecian and Roman-Greek style, though we should 
not omit to mention that Egypt was indebted to those 
foreign dynasties for many monuments of Grecian 
architecture, both useful and ornamental. Alexandria 
alone contained at one time, with its temples, museum, 
public buildings, port and arsenals, perhaps as many 
objects of curiosity as any city belonging to the Greek 
nation ; and Antinoe, built by Adrian in memory of 
Antinous, shows in its extensive remains the magnifi- 
cence of design, though not the simplicity of the best 
ages of Grecian architecture. This place, as we see 
from an extant inscription, received embellishments as 
late as the time of Alexander Severus *. The island of 
Elephantine, with its heaps of ruins, attests that the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Arab, have 
at different times been on the spot, but it is easy to 
distinguish the durable remains of Egyptian art from 
the more perishable works of a later age. 

We may mention one instance of error into which a 
distinguished traveller fell, in order to show the import- 
ance of carefully examining the architectural remains 
of this country before we assign them to the period 
when Egypt was governed by its native monarchs. 
Pococke observed between Jizeh and the great pyra- 
mids a long causeway and various arches of a bridge. 
He hastily concluded that this was the causeway men- 
tioned by Herodotus t, as a work almost equal to the 
pyramids themselves. It will be easily shown that this 
could not be the work to which Herodotus alluded, 
when we come to describe the pyramids ; but we have 
abundance of direct evidence to prove that these arches 
and the causeway were built by Karakousch, one of 
the Emirs of Salah-eddin Youssouf (commonly called 
Saladin), and have been repaired at various periods 
since his time by other Arab princes. This causeway 
* Hamilton, p. 282, t Hwod.\\.c«L^.\*2.V 

VOL, J. ia 
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extended from the west bank of the Nile opposite to 
Old Cairo for about six miles, as far as the arches 
which are near the base of the rock on whidi the 
pyramids stsmd, and it served as a road by which to 
convey materials for the construction oi the walls of 
Cairo and the citadel of the mountain. 

Afler the introduction of Christianity into E^ypt, 
many of the antient temples were used as places of 
Christian worship. For example, the great tempk on 
the island of Philee has evidently been used for a 
Christian church, and great pains have been taken to 
destroy or to cover the richly-painted sculptures on 
its walls. Some of the figures have been partially 
chiselled out, and others covered with coatings of 
plaster, which, as it every now and then falls ofi^^ dis* 
closes what is under it *. This island also contains 
the remains of a Greek church t* built of old materials 
on which the original Egyptian sculptures still appear, 
intermingled with crosses and other ornaments whk^ 
mark the same epoch. Even the temples south of the 
cataracts were also in some instances appropriated to 
the Christian worship, as at Maharraka, a little south of 
Dekke, where Belzoni observed the Egyptian figures 
peeping from under those of the Apostles, which 
remain quite perfect on the walls. And in Gau'd 
splendid work on Nubia, we see (pi. 45, Temple of 
Seboua) on the wall at the extremity of Uie sekos, in 
tiie place originally appropriated to the heathen deity, 
the apostle Peter in bas-relief, painted with a great 
head of yellow hair, a large yellow key in his lefl hand, 
and a pair of red slippers on. That he might not be 
mistaken, his name is written beside him in barbarous 
Greek characters. An Egyptian figure stands on eadi 
side, preserving the same attitude and diaracter as 
when the tempte was dedicated to the heathen ddities. 
At Behneseh, the antient Oxyrbynchus, there is a higo 
• Hamiitoo, p. 49i t DenoD) fU 70* 
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mosque which was once a Christian church. We know 
that the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, contained many 
churches in the early ages of Christianity. At Kouft 
(Coptos) there is a ruined Greek church; which had 
heen built out of the materials of two temples ; and a 
handsome bridge at the same place, formed of stones 
with inverted and unconnected hieroglyphics, shows to 
what use the antient temples were tum^. 

The Mohammedan conquest of Egypt has probably 
been more fatal to the monuments of that country than 
any previous invasion, a fact of wliich sufficient evi- 
dence is found in extant Arab writers, from whom, in 
the course oSi this work, we shall give some curious 
extracts to prove this point. Whatever works were 
evected during this period are so clearly marked by a 
distinctive character that there is no danger of con« 
^nmding them with anything that is more antient. 

We have endeavoured thus briefly to show that the 
existing architectural remains of Egypt do not belong 
solely to the times when Egypt was governed by na- 
tive kings ; but that during a period of full 2000 
years (reckoning from the probable date of the most 
antient buildings to the second and third century of 
our era), the various ruling dynasties in this country 
have vied with one another in embellishing it with 
works of art It would indeed be strange, if, during 
the time when the Ptolemies ruled Egypt and made 
it the centre of commerce and science, no monuments 
bad been erected to the antient religion of the coun- 
try, which was more than blended with the sacred 
ritual of the Greeks. And still more strange would it 
be, if all the monuments of the magnificence of the 
Ptolemies which attested their toleration or their en- 
couragement of Egyptian superstition, had been swept 
away, while those only remained which belong to a 
period anterior to the Persian invasion. 

As Egypt has enjoyed, at various e^^bst^ \3aa ^\Qr 
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tection of enlightened rulers, who have restoi^ed its 
antient buildings and erected new monuments, so it has 
felt more than once the fury of barbarian conquest 
Within the limits of credible history its towns were 
ravaged by the wild Nomadic tribes, led on to plunder 
by the Assyrian monarchs, whose terrible devastations 
are described in the strong and subhme language of 
the Hebrew prophets*. Among the towns that pro- 
bably suffered from the Assyrians is the town of No 
of Ammon, by which most critics understand the city of 
Thebes. But there was also another No of Ammon in 
the Delta (the smaller Diospolis of the Greeks), which 
may be the town to which the prophet Nahum alludes. 
If the No of Upper Egypt is meant, we may consider 
that it was the great city of Thebes which suffered in 
this invasion, and that Cambyses the Persian is blamed 
for more than he deserves, when he is accused of 
being the destroyer of the hundred-gated city. That 
the Ethiopians also had probably a share in the de- 
vastation has been already mentioned. 

We have briefly adverted to the fact, that on the 
introduction of the Christian religion into Egypt, 
many antient temples were turned into churches, 
while their sculptured figures formed the ground- 
work for Christian images. It would have been well 
for the history of Egyptian art, if the zeal of the new 
proprietors of the temples had been Umited to such 
acts of peaceful occupation, or to the building of mo- 
nasteries and the scooping out of hermits' cells ; but 
unfortunately a rage for demolishing the idols of an- 
tiquity was cherished among the Christians of Egypt. 
The Iconoclasts or Image-breakers sought to gain the 
favour of the court of Constantinople by the destruc- 
tion of all representations of the human form, whe- 

'^ Ezekiel, xxix. XXX. ^ Jeremiah, xivi. It would seem not 
an unfair inference from these passages that Egypt was actually 
invaded and occupied by the Assyrians. See above. 
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ther the work of heathen or of Christian art, and we 
may without hesitation attribute to this fanatic spirit 
the partial or complete demolition of innumerable re- 
mains of antiquity. At last Theodosius by his impe- 
rial rescript (a. d. 389) suppressed the pagan places 
of worship, and the destruction of the great temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria gave the Christians a com- 
plete triumph over the adherents of the antient su- 
perstition *. 

The monuments of Nubia, which are so admirably 
illustrated by the work of Gau t) have also suffered 
from the hand of violence, and one of the barbarous 
invaders of this country has recorded his acts of de- 
vastation in the Greek language on a pillar of the 
front wall of the great temple of Kalapsht^ (formerly 
Talmis), dedicated to the god Mandulis. *' I Silco, 
prince of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians, came 
to Talmis and Tephis ; once and twice I made war 
against the Blemyes, and the first time a god aided 
me in conquering my enemies. A second time I con- 
quered them, and took their towns. I established 
myself there with my troops. The first time I van- 
quished them, and Uiey asked my pardon. I made 
peape with them, and they swore by their idols, and I 
believed they were honest men, &c. X* 

Such is the style adopted by the barbarian, who, 
according to Niebuhr's conjecture, ravaged Nubia 
about the rdgn of Diocletian. The most curious 
fact shown by it is the proof, which however is not 
the only one, of the Greek language having spread 
into Nubia, and being adopted in public documents 
by sovereigns who were probably of half Greek and 
half barbaric extraction. 

• See Gibbon, chap. 28. f Statt^rt, 1822. 

X Niebiihr'a Tranalation ; Appendix to Gau's Nubia, 
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Chapter III. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MONUMENTS OF LOWER 

EGYPT. 

The preceding sketch of the antient history of Egypt 
will already have given the reader a slight acquaint- 
ance with the situation of some of the great monu- 
ments of this country. Though the temples of Upper 
Egypt present the most striking specimens of archi- 
tecture, and furnish us with the chief materials for 
illustrating the antiquities of the country, still the re- 
mains that are now found in the Delta and Middle 
Egypt are too striking to be passed over in a general 
sketch, such as we propose to make of the existing 
monuments. 

The traveller who lands at Alexandria finds the re- 
mains of a Greek city intermingled with the erections 
of the Mohammedan dynasties. This city is not in 
the limits of the fertile Delta, but within the physical 
boundaries of the Libyan desert, and its desolate as- 
pect is now in perfect harmony with the natural fea- 
tures of the country around it. The pillar of Diocle- 
tian, commonly called Pompey's Pillar*, with the 
catacombs cut in the rock, and one solitary obelisk, 
are the chief architectural remains of this great city 
that attract the attention of the traveller. As late as 
the year 1200 there were two obelisks standing, but 
one is now on the ground. As we advance from 
Alexandria to Rosetta we enter the real Delta, a 
country which, though now little distinguished by an- 
tient works of art, was once adorned with magnificent 

« See Hamilton's Plates, No. 18. 
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temples, obelisks, and colossal statues. The mate- 
rials of the temples have in many cases been carried 
off to build modern towns ; the earth and rubbish have 
accumulated round other places so as to hide what 
now remains ; and as for the statues and other works 
of art of smaller dimensions, they have either been 
broken up or carried away by the successive pillagers 
of the country. Rome and Constantinople* were 
both adorned with monuments of Egyptian art, and 
other capitals of Europe besides our own are enriched 
with the spoils of this antient land. 

Near the branch now called the Rosetta, (see 
the map) is Sk, on the site of Sais, which Amasis 
adorned with the magnificent propylaea of the temple 
of Athenaea (Minerva), a colossus 75 feet long, and 
a monolith temple of very large dimensions. This 
site has' been visited by various travellers who speak 
of indications of extensive remains, which most pro- 
bably exist at least under ground, but we are not able 
to find any trustworthy description of this place. 

Semennut (the antient Sebennytus) , which lies nearly 
due east of Sa and near the Damietta branch, con- 
tains some ruins; but at Bebek el Hadjar, or Beibeth, 
about eight miles N. E. of Semennud, there are the 
ruins of a magnificent temple, probably dedicated to 
Isis. It was built entirely of granite blocks, which 
must have been brought from the neighbourhood of 
Assouan, and was once undoubtedly one of the most 
wonderful works of Egyptian art, as its ruins amply 
prove, though they are now heaped together in the 
greatest confusion t> as if an earthquake had at one 
shock levelled the whole with the ground. " We may 
have,'* says Mr. Hamilton J, " some idea of the magni- 
ficence of the temple in its perfect state, from the cir- 

* The enormous Egyptian scarabaeus in the Museum was 
brought from Constantinople, 
t See Denon's PJa|c5; No. 17. % Pa^ft ^%^, 
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canutanoe thai sereral of the blocks which hAvefaUm 
are even now thirty feet above the level of the groimd. 
Hie temple ¥ras 300 feet in length and 100 wide. 
The capitals of the columns have been in the same 
style as those oi the great portico or pronaos at Den- 
derah, representing on each of the four ^es, the front 
&ce(xflsi8." So little is known of the history of this 
great temple, that it is even doubtful what antient 
site it occupies, though vre are inclined to adopt the 
opinion of those who conader it to be the Atarbechis 
of Herodotus, and the Aphroditopolis of Strabo. 
We are in general so much occupied with the con- 
templation of the great temples of Upper Egypt, that 
we are apt to overlook the striking remains in the 
Delta, which, though in all probability posterior to the 
great buildings of Thebes, are undoubtedly more an- 
tient than many temples in Middle and Upper Egypt, 
and mark one of the splendid epochs in the history of 
the country. 

San, the antient Tanis and the Zoan of the Scrip- 
tures, though little knovm in proHsine history, attests 
by its ruins its former magnificence. It lies a few 
miles from Uie outlet of the Canal of Moezz into 
the Lake Menzaleh, and on the east side of this canal. 
The mounds*, formed of crumbling bricks, which 
have served as the enclosure of the temple, are about 
1000 feet long and 700 v^ide, while the enclosures 
which mark the limits of the antient city, are conjec- 
tured to be about five miles in circuit. ^' The ruins f 
of the dty are contained within several very large 
enclosures of antient mounds. In the centre of the 
most considerable of these we first observed the ruins 
of a massy propylon of red and grey granite, and 
beyond it fragments of porticoes, columns, walls, 

* Hamilton, p. 383, and Mr. Barton's Sketch. 
f Hanilloii^ and see Dcaon, pi. 17. 
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obelisks, and statues, lyitig in confused heaps for the 
length of several hundred paces." Mr. Hamilton 
excavated here an andro-sphinx of colossal size, which 
is rather a rare combination, the more common kind of 
Egyptian sphinx * having a woman*s head attached 
to a lion's body, while this figure (agreeably to its 
appellation) has a male head, with a straight beard 
&stened to the chin, as if by a bandage passing 
up the cheeks and tied to a fillet round the head. 
Amasis made a number of andro-sphinxes to adorn 
the great temple at Sais, which we may suppose were 
similar to this discovered at San. A granite capital 
of large dimensions was also found here. These 
extensive ruins lie in the midst of marshes, with no 
human habitations around them but a few miserable 
huts built of mud and reeds. Such is the present 
condition of a city whose origin is t assigned to a 
very remote age, and which was once probably a 
royal residence of the Pharaohs. 

The mounds of Tel Artrib (the hill of Artrib, and 
the antient Athribis), near Benalhassar, are worthy 
of being commemorated among the works of the 
Egyptians. They are in circuit about five miles, 
forming an irregular kind of square. Those also of 
Tel Basta (the Pi-Beseth of the Scriptures), or the 
hills of Basta, '* well deserve J this title from their great 
height and extent. The whole circuit of the walls 
cannot be less than three miles ; within the principal 
enclosure, where there has been the greatest accumu- 
lation of the ruins of successive edifices, is a large 
pile of blocks of granite, which from their forms and 
sculptures appear to have belonged to various propyla 
and obelisks." These mounds were raised about the 
cities to protect them from the annual inundations, 
first by Sesostris, when he commenced his canals, and 

* See the ch^ter on Obelisks, Sphinxes, &c. 

f Numbers, xiii. 22 ^ l8ai&h,x\iL.'y^« 

$ Hamilton, p.3Q7. 
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ftfterwaida under the Ethidpisai invader SaMuNii 
who employed criminals on these puhlie works. Thi 
description which Herodotus * gives of Bubastis j^re^ 
sents so delightful a {Hcture, and is so well illustrated 
by the present state of the place, that we cannot omit 
inserting it. 

^' There are temples larger Uian that of Bubastis 
and more costly, but none so pleasant to look on. 
It is after the f(dlowing manner : except the entranot 
it is surrounded with water ; for two canals branch off 
from the river, and run as far as the entrance to the 
temple; neither canal touching the other, but one 
running round in one direction, and the other in the 
opposite. Each canal is one hundred feet wide, and 
the banks are lined with trees. The propylsa are 
sixty feet high, and adorned with figures f nine feet 
high of excellent workmanship. Now the temple 
being in the middle of the city is looked down on 
from all sides as you walk round ; and this happens 
to be so because the city has been raised, but the 
temple has not been moved, remaining in its original 
position. A wall goes quite round the temple, and is 
adorned with sculptures ; within the enclosure is a 
grove of very tall trees planted around a large 
building (viyofi), in which is the statue. The figure of 
the temple is a square, each side of which is a stadium 
(600 Greek feet). In a line with the entrance is a 
road buih of stone about three stadia long, leading 
through the public place towards the east. The 
breadth of the road is about 400 feet, and on each 
side of it are exceeding tall trees. The road leads to 
the temple of Hermes." 

From this it would appear that the level of the 
whole city was raised, except the ground occupied by 
the temple, which of course after it was once buUt could 

* Heeod. ii. 137, 138. ^ 

t He means probably intaglios in rslief; as on the propyla of 
JSd/ou, 
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not be toQcfaed. Bu{ the prtM^tice of raising the level 
of the cities would show that the private houses were in 
general of such a nature as to offer no impediment to 
this alteratioa. The mass of them was probably little 
better than the huts of the Fellahs or labourers of the 
present day. Mr. Hamilton remarks that Herodotus* 
description of ** looking down on the temple" exactly 
corresponds to its present appearance. Bubastis lay 
on the east side of the Pelusiac branch, as may easily 
be inferred from the above extract. - 

About six miles N.E. of Cairo is McUarieh, oele- 
braited for its spring of fresh vrater, no common thing 
in Egypt, and a solitary obelisk of one mass of red 
granite that marks the site of Heliopolis or On, one of 
the most famed of Egyptian cities. The ruins are 
described as being in the form of a rectangle, about 
three miles* in circuit There is a small model of the 
obelisk of Heliopolis in the rooms of the London 
Asiatic Society. Some remains of sphinxes on a road 
leading to the site of the temple, with fragments of a 
colossal statue, are all that now mark the place of this 
temple so renowned in Egyptian history. The city of 
Heliopolis was deserted even in Strabo's timef: two 
of its famous obelisks had been carried to Rome, and 
the rest were considerably damaged, some lying on the 
ground and others still standing. The description 
given of Heliopolis by Abd-allatif, an Arab physKian, 
who vnrote his book on Egypt about the close of the 
iwdifth century, will show that since that period this 
place has undergone considerable changes. Abd-al- 
latif i^nt some years in Egypt, and saw two obelisks 
at Heliopolis, one standing and the other fallen. 

*' Among the monuments of Egypt we must reckon 
those of Ain-schems | (the fountain of the Sun), a 
mail town which was surrounded by a wall, now 
* Fococke. ft 23, note. f P. 805, Casaub, 
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easily recognized though in ruins! These ruins belong 
to a temple where we see surprising colossal figures 
cut in stone, which are more than thirty cubits in 
height with all their limbs in proportion. Of these 
figures some were standing on pedestals, others seated 
in different positions, in perfect regularity. In this 
town are the two famous obelisks called Pharaoh's 
Needles. They have a square base, each side of which 
is ten cubits long, and about as much in height, fixed 
on a solid foundation in the earth. On this base 
stands a quadrangular column of pyramidal form, one 
hundred cubits lugh, which has a side of about five 
cubits at the base, and terminates in a point. The top 
is covered with a kind of copper cap, of a funnel shape, 
which descends to the distance of three cubits from the 
top. This copper through the rain and length of time 
has grown rusty and assumed a green colour, part of 
which has run down along the shaft of the obelisk. 
I saw one of these obelisks that had fallen and was 
broken in two owing to the enormity of the weight 
The copper which had covered its head was taken 
away. Around these obelisks were many others too 
numerous to count, which are not more than a third or 
one-half as high as the large ones*." 

Other Arabic writers say that on the copper top the 
figure of a man was cut, seated and looking towards 
the east. This large broken obelisk which Abd-allatif 
saw, probably fell about the year 556 of the Hegira, 
or A. D. 1160 1. The dimensions which Abd-allatif 
assigns to the obelisk are, as usual with this author, 
somewhatexaggerated ; but modern writers differ also 
as to its height, some making it as much as seventy 
feet, while others reduce it to sixty-four. Perhaps 
many travellers may have had no opportunity of accu- 
rately measuring the height, but we might expect some 

* De Sacy's Translation, p. 180. 
t DeSacy^note,p.229. 
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little more conastency about the breadth of the base, 
which according to some is six, and according to others, 
eight feet. The fact is, the sides are not all of the same 
dimensions. Zoega, a learned writer on Egyptian an- 
tiquities, supposes* that the obelisk which was trans- 
ported to Rome, and placed in the Campus Martins, 
came from Heliopolis. This obelisk, according to 
Phny t» was the work of Sesostris. We shall describe 
it more particularly in a separate chapter. 

This slight sketch of the remains of antiquity which 
the Delta now contains will serve to show that it once 
possessed monuments which might almost vie with those 
of Upper Egypt; but from their position so near the 
sea and in the most inhabited part of Egypt, much has 
been carried away,- and the materials have been used 
for the construction of modern buildings. When P. 
Lucas visited the temple at Bebek (a. d. 1716), the 
people in the neighbourhood were in the habit of 
cutting grinding stones out of the pedestals and capi- 
tals of the pillars. There are still to be seen at Cairo 
noble granite pillars, some Greek and others Egyptian, 
which have been carried off from the antient temples 
by the Moham.medans to adorn their own buildings. 
There are other Egyptian remains in the Delta, as 
for example at Damanhour, Tel Etmaie, and various 
places of little historical importance. Tel Etmaie con- 
tains, however, an entire monolith temple, of which we 
shall kpeak hereafter. 

The modern town of Cairo, or more correctly 
Kahira, built by the Arabs on the east bank of the 
Nile, lat. 30° 5', and above the point where the river 
dividers, occupies a position in importance equivalent 
to that of antient Memphis. Fostat, or old Cairo, 
about three miles south of Grand Cairo, stands on the 
site of a town called Babylon, built according to tradi- 
tion by some Babylonians whom Sesostris had carried 
* See AmmiaD. Marcellin. xviit 4. ^i»xVv«^« 
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captive, and who raTolted. In Strabo'f * time it was 
a Roman military station. The two broken obelisks 
in the Museum were brought by the French from 
Cairo. They are of small dimensions, the side of 
the base of each, as they now stand, being about 
seventeen indies. The material is a fine black basalt, 
which admits a high polish ; and the artist has not 
failed to make the most of this advantage, many 
of the figures upon them being cut in a very 
superior manner. These obelisks, together with many 
other objects in the Egyptian g^lery, fell into the 
hands of the English at the capitulation of Alexandria 
in 180 if when the French were compelled to retire 
from Egypt 

From Cairo the spectator commands a view of those 
wonderful works of the Egvptians, the great pyramids 
of Jizeh, the more particular description of which we 
reserve for another part. But besides the pyramids of 
Jizeh, then is a great number of pyramids of various 
sizes, some verv small and in a ruinous condition, 
lining at irregular intervals the wed bank of the Nile, 
at some distance from the river, for the space of more 
than sixty miles. 

The viUage of Metrahenny, '' half concealed in a 
thicket of pidm«-trees," about ten miles south of Jizeh, 
on the west sule of the river, marks the site of the 
great city of Memphis, once the rival of Thebes in 
magnitude and splendour. Yet, owing to its position, 
it has been so much exposed to plunder from the 
successive conquerors of the country, who have used it 
as a stone*quarry, that even its site has been matter of 
dispute. Independent, however, of the ruins that are 
still there, the situation is determined to correspond 
to that of Metrahenny by other evidence t that is 
inooptestable. Its remains are spread over an exten- 
sive space, on whksh may be seen blocks of granite, 

• P. 807. 
f Se§ M^or Reiinell*! Geogtvj^V^ (A1^«kAi^\a« 
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with fragments of columns, statues and obelisks, 
which are all that remain of the great temple of 
Hephffistus (Phtha), and the other* sacred buildings 
of Memphis. 

" High mounds enclose a square of eight hundred 
yards from north to south, and four hundred from 
east to west. The entrance in the centre of each side 
is still visible. The two principal ones faced the 
desert and the river. We entered by the last, and 
were immediately much gratified by the sight of thirty 
or forty large blocks of very fine red granite, lying on 
the ground, evidently forming ]>arts of some colossal 
statues, the chief ornaments of the templet"* 

The temple of Memphis was begun, according to tra- 
dition, by the mythical king Men or Menas, and succes- 
sive sovereigns laboured to extend and beautify it The 
plan of an Egyptian temple was such (as we shall see 
^ when we come to a more minute description of one) 
that it could be continually receiving accessions with- 
out injury to its essential parts. Herodotus tells us 
that King Sesostris placed six colossal statues in front 
of the great temple. When Strabo saw the Hephaes- 
teium it was still entire, but the Greek geographer, 
who seems to have been but little moved by the sight 
of wonders, has left Abd-allatif to tell us the tale of 
what Memphis was even in the twelfth century. He 
says that it extends half a day's journey in every di- 
rection, and that in spite of the violent mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been carried off for building J — " its ruins^offer to the 
spectator a union of things which confound him, and 
which the most eloquent man in vain would attempt 
to describe. 

** As to the figures of idols found among these ruins, 

whether we consider, their number or their prodigious 

, size, the thing is beyond all description. But the accu- 

* See Strabo, p. 807. 
f Hamilton, p.303. X T)^ ^^T>^* V^^* 
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mcy of th€ir forms, the jusinets of their proportiontf 
and their resemblance to nature, are most worthy 
of admiration. I measured one which without its 
pedestal was more than thirty cubits; its breadth 
from right to left was about ten oubits, and from front 
to back it was thick in proportion. This statue was 
formed of a single pieee of red g^nite, and was co« 
vered with a red Tarnish to which its antiquity seemed 
only tagive a new freshness.'* 

This kind of red paint on statues may be seen on 
several specimens in the Museum. 

The district called £1 Faioum is one of the most 
interesting in Egypt, but unfortunately not so well 
known* as many other parts of less importance. 
Belzoni, one of the latest trayellers who visited it, has 
not given a clear account of what he saw. The great 
lake of this province called Birket el Keroun, formeriy 
Mceris, is not an artificial lake as some antient writers 
have told us, but a real work of nature about the siee 
of the lake of Geneva. The water is saltish, and 
only palatable in any degree when the lake has re- 
ceived a large infusion of fresh water from the Nile; 
with which it communicates by a branch from the 
long canal that runs parallel to the river, and is called 
the Bahr Youssouf. This canal may possibly have 
been a natural channel enlarged by art, and was pro- 
bably cut from the Nile through the opening ipto the 
vale of Faioum, for the purpose of regulating the in- 
undation. When the water rose very high, the over- 
plus might be received into the lake Mceris, and let 
out again for the purpose of irrigation as it might be 
wanted. Yet it could not flow out again by the 
same channel through which it entered, except on the 
supposition of the whole Faioum being once a great 
lake, and the water occupying a large surface that ii 

* Mr. Burton, we believe, has examined the FaiouiOi but bu 
not yet published any account of it* 
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now dry. The Bahr Youssduf is much higher than 
the level of the Faioum district, and the notion of the 
water flowing back from the lake into the Nile, cer- 
tainly presents some difficulties ; we may perhaps look 
for an exit at the N.E. extremity of the lake near 
Tamieh *. By some misunderstanding of the antient 
Greek writers, or through the mis-statements of the 
priests, this work was magnified into the excavation 
of a lake, which still in its diminished siz^ is at least 
thirty miles long. 

- The ruins at Medinet el Faioum, formerly called 
Arsinoe, and still earlier the City of Crocodiles^ show 
clearly that it was once of great extent. High 
mounds, fragments of granite columns, and other in- 
dications of an antient site, are scattered all around. 
There is also an obelisk t in the neighbourhood, at a 
place called Bijige, about forty-three feet high, of red 
granite. It is much decayed all round to the height 
of about ten feet, but mostly on the south side. The 
hieroglyphics on it have been copied by Mr. Burton. 
Belzoni found remains of antient towns on the 
western side of the lake, where he is inclined to look 
for the ruins of the great labyrinth, but it certainly 
was not oil that side of the lake, if we may trust the 
evidence of the best antient writers. All hopes of 
finding this curious specimen of Egyptian architecture 
are, we fear, useless. Lucas and others have attempted 
to show that Kasr Keroun, an odd kind of building at 
the western extremity of the lake, is the real labyrinth. 
If Lucas' ugly drawing is at all like the original, we 
jcan have no hesitation in assigning his labyrinth to a 
comparatively recent epoch. Part of the portico, at 
least, has been superadded. 

♦ See Herod, ii. 149, who seems to say, the water flowed back 
by the same chiannel by which it entered. — See Strab. 809 ; and 
Bitter, Africa, p. 807. 

t Pococke^i. 59. 
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Chapter IV. 

MONUMENTS OF MIDDLE AND UPPER EGYPT. 

As we ascend the Nile from lat 29^, numerous mounds 
and walls, indicating sites of former cities, attract the 
voyager s attention, but we shall limit our description 
to those remains that are calculated to illustrate 
Egyptian art. 

AtBehneseh (the antient Oxyrhynchus), a town on 
the Bahr Youssouf, a single Corinthian* column with- 
out leaves or volutes, now partly in the sand, indicates 
that a temple once existed, built most probably about 
the age of Diocletian. But the first temple in the true 
Egyptian style that we find in Upper Egypt is the 
portico of Ashmouneint, on the west side of the river 
(lat 27° 40'), on the site of the antient Hermopolis 
the Great. This portico, which is all that now re- 
mains of the temple, consists of a double row of pil- 
lars, six in each row; the architraves, which are 
formed of five stones, each as usual passing from the 
centre of one pillar to that of the next, still remain. 
The stone over the centre pillars, where the interco- 
lumniation is wider than between the rest, is twenty- 
six feet and six inches long, which will serve to give 
some idea of the magnitude of the masses employed in 
the Egyptian buildings. There are some peculiarities 
about the pillars which will require notice when we 
come to discuss the details of an Egyptian temple, the 
present chapter being intended only to give the reader 
some adequate notion of the site and general eflect of 
the great temples of Upper Egypt. 

Nearly opposite to Ashmounein is Ensen«f, the an- 
tient Antinoe, the city of the Emperor Adrian, and 

* Denon, pl« 31. f Denon, pU 33 *, Mvixut.QW^\\a^ft« 
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a few miles lower on the same side of the river are the 
grottoes of Beni-Hasfsan (prob^-bly in the neighbour- 
hood of the antient Speos Artemidos or Cave of 
Artemis)} whose painted walls will furnish us with 
materials for the illustration of the arts and domestic 
life of the Egyptians. These grottoes contain also 
large hieroglyphical tablets. 

In the hills near the town of Siout, now the chief 
place in Upper E^gypt, are some magnificent tombs 
which indicate that this neighbourhood was once a 
place of some importance. Siout is most probably 
the antient Lycopolis. Gau el Kebir (the great) is 
a small village on the east bank of the river (N. lat. 
27), ** * remarkable for the remains of an antient tern* 
pie which had once been of considerable extent. The 
ruins are three hundred feet long ; but the portico 
only is standing. It consists of eighteen columns 
eight feet in diameter, which with their entablatures 
are each sixty-two feet high ; and, being surrounded 
by a thick grove of palm-trees, this is one of the few 
buildings of Egyptian origin that can be said to have 
a picturesque appearance. The sculptures on the pil- 
lars and the front wall have nothing peculiar in them; 
at each side of the entrance is a serpent erect with a 
mitre on its head ; and on the fneze is the usual or- 
nament of the globe and serpents — a symbol of the 
eternity and beneficence of the Deity." 

Such was the appearance of Gau in 1802; but this 
magnificent portico, which stood close to the banks of 
the Nile, was thrown down in 1819, by the water un- 
dermining it, and when Dr. Richardson visited the 
place only a single pillar was standing, Gau, the Ger- 
man arclutect, whose name oddly enough happens to be 
the same as that of the place we are describing, saw 
what remained of this portico in 1818, as ^he was 
ascending the Nile ; but in 1819, on his return from 

« HamlltoD; p. 266. 
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Nubia, he found that nearly all traces of it had disap* 
peared. Grau is the antient Antaeopolis. It appears 
from a Greek inscription* on the frieze (which how- 
ever is incomplete) that Ptolemy Philometor and hia 
sister Cleopatra dedicated it to Antsus and the Syn- 
naean deities, b. c. 176 ; probably they built the tem- 
ple. The second part of the inscription, which is in a 
difierent character, shows that Aurelius and Anto- 
niiius repaired the roof. 

Sheikh Erede t* twenty miles south of Gau, on the 
east side of the river, is remarkable for a colossal 
statue of Roman sculpture, about ten feet high, in a 
sitting posture, and in the costume of a Roman senator. 
At Ekhmim also, the antient Panopolis, on the east 
bank, once a city of importance, there are scattered 
ruins of two temples, but perhaps more might be dis- 
covered if any traveller had time to make excavations. 
The Greek inscription! found there on an architrave 
furnishes additional proof, if any were wanted, that 
many buildings in Egypt were erected or restored by 
the Roman emperors. This inscription contains a 
dedication to the god Pan, which confirms the opinion 
of this being the antient Panopolis, called by Herodo- 
tus, Cliemmis. The old historian describes a temple 
of Perseus at Chemmis, with a large propyla and 
colossi (vol. ii. p. 91). Ekhmim now contains the 
best Coptic church in all Egypt. 

The remains of Arabat, the antient Abydos, on the 
west side of the river, are less known than we should 
wish them to be, as there is something very peculiar in 
the construction of the larger building, which is not a 
temple. It is nearly covei^ with sand, and, contrary 
to what we usually find to be the case, built partly of a 
calcareous and partly of a sandstone. Strabo speaks 
of a M emnoneium here, which, he says, is like the la- 
byrinth in some respects. Various chambers in it have 

• Hamilton, p. 268. f Ibid. p. 26b. X \\iA. ^.^'^a* 
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been examined, but we have not been able to meet 
with a plan of the whole building. From this plaoe 
Mr. W. Bankes brought, in 1818, a copy of a laigt 
hieroglyphical inscription, which is now commonly 
called the Genealogical Table of Abydos. It waa in 
making an excavation for the purpose of obtaining A 
ground- plan that the tablet was discovered. Ithal 
since been copied by Mr. Burton and others. 

At the great bend of the river to the south, and oA 
the west side, stands the magnificent temple of Den- 
derah (Tentyra), the most perfect of all the existing 
monuments of Egypt The remains cover a g^raat 
extent, and consist of various buildings, and propyla*, 
besides the temple itself. They are enclosed, with 
the exception of one propylon, within a square wall, 
whose side is one thousand feet, and bidlt of gun- 
dried bricks. The wall is in some parts thirty-five ftet 
high, and fifteen thick. Several travellers (Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. Richardson, &c.) have minutely and very ably 
described this temple with its innumerable decorations^ 
and, we believe, nearly all now agree in assigning the 
date of its erection either to the period of ti^e Ptole^ 
mies, or that of the early Roman emperors. If the 
inscription on the cornice of the pronaos or portico, to 
which we have before referred, is to be considered as 
decisive, this temple was built in the reign of Tiberius. 
It is however conjectured by Dr. Richardson, with 
more probability, that it was built under the Ptolemies 
and repaired in the reign of Tiberius. 

This view is taken from the French work on Egypt 
The building is very much encumbered with rubbish, 
and therefore for the purpbse of showing some part 
of the front entire, we have represented one small por- 
tion as it would appear if cleared down as ftir as the 

* The meaning of the word propyla may be understood by re- 
ferring to the view of Luxor, opposite to p. 64. The propy[atx% 
iho two massive wails which are seen behind the obelisks. 
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base. P. Lucas, who travelled, as he tells us in his title^ 
page, by order of Louis XIV., has given a front view 
(vol. ii. p. 133) of the portico of Denderah, which those 
who have the opportunity may be amused by comparing 
with the French drawing, or that by Major Hayes in 
the plates accompanying Hamilton's ^gyptiaca. Since 
the time of Lucas and Norden we have made some 
progress in our knowledge of Egyptian art. Lucas' 
view certainly shows us the Isis-headed pillar ; but his 
long-necked and half-bosom bare Isis is more like the 
portrait of some fashionable of Louis' court, than the 
genuine head of Isis. The sculptures, though very small 
in this drawing, are distinct enough to be intelligible. 
One is undoubtedly a gentleman of the old school, with 
his sword by his side, stickmg out in a very proper 
manner. Another has a three-cornered hat on, a long 
old-fashioned coat, iiill in the bottom part, and de- 
scending as far as the knees ; while the attitude of the 
legs is exactly the very stiffness that we see in some 
old pictures. Another figure, with its back turned to 
us, is a Dutch sailor or fisherman, with large water- 
boots on. Several other figures are fiimished with very 
respectable modem hats. Nothing of the intercolum- 
niary walls is seen in this drawing. When Langl^s 
edited Norden's Travels, in 1795, this miserable draw- 
ing was the only view of Denderah that he could find 
to make up for Norden's omission. 

As some more particular description of this temple 
will be useful, we give Mr. Belzoni's, which is the 
shortest, though not the most complete. 

" The firont is adorned with a beautifiil cornice, and 
a frieze covered with figures and hieroglyphics, over 
the centre, of which the winged globe is predominant, 
and the two sides are embellished with compartments 
of sacrifices and offerings. The columns that form the 
portico are twenty-four in number, divided into four 
rows,indudiDg those in firont. Oneiklet\ik^W\&^dXi^^<^ 

YOL, L Qt 
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scene changes, and requjtes mare minute obe^rVatioAi' 
The quadrangular form pf the capitab first strikes the 
eye ; each capital consists of four quadrilateral facesi 
on which are represented a temple with a diyinity, 
under the portico of the sanctuary: under each squars 
face we see a colossal head of Isis with cow a ears, and 
the usual head-dress of females on the monuments* 
There is not one of these heads but is much muth 
lated, particularly those on the eolumns in the front 
of the temple &cing the outside : but notwithstanding 
this disadvantage smd the flatness of their form, theie 
is a simplicity in their countenance that approaches to 
a smile. The shafts of the columns are covered with 
hieroglyphics and figures, which are in basso relievo, 
as are all the figures on the ^nt and lateral waBs, 
The front of the doorway, which is in a straight lino 
with the entrance and the sanctuary, is richly adorned 
with figures of smaller si^e than the rest of the portieo* 
I'he ceiling contains the zodiac, enclosed by two long 
female figures, which extend from one side to the other 
of it. The walls am divided into several square com-^ 
partments, each containing figures representing deities, 
and priests in the act of oflTering or immolating victims. 
On all the walls, columns, ceiling, or architraves, there 
is no where a space of two feet that is not coveiad 
with some figures of human beings, animals, plants, 
emblems of agriculture, or of religious ceremony. 
Wherever the eyes turn, wherever the attention is 
fixed, every thing inspires respect and veneration,' 
heightened by the solitary situation of the temple, 
Which adds to the attraction of these splendid recesses. 
The inner apartments are much the same as the 
portico, all covered with figures in basso relievo, to 
which the light enters through small holes in the 
walls: the sanctuary itself is quite dark. In tlie 
corner of it I found the door, which leads to the roof 
hy A stwrcase, thfi wsUs of which are also ooYered with 
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figeuftto in bassd veUeto. On the top of the temple 
the Arabs had built a village, I suppose to be the 
mote devated and exposed to the air ; but it is all in 
ruins, as no one now lives there. From the top I 
descended into some apartments on the east side of 
the temple. There I saw the iamous zodiac on the 
eeilifig< The circular form of ^is zodiac led me to 
suppose, in some measure, that this temple was built 
ot-a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is 
iseeii any where else. In the front of the edifice there 
Ss a pfopyleeoii, not inferior to the works in the 
temple ; and, though partly fallen, it still shows its 
aAtlenl grandeur. On the lefl, going from the por* 
tieoi there is a small temple surrouivded by columns. 
in the inside is a figure of Isis sitting with Cms in 
her lop, and other female figures, each with a child in 
ber arms, are observable. 

" The capitals of the columns are adorned with the 
Agure of T^hon. The gallery or portico that sur« 
founds the temple, is filled up with rubbish to a great 
beight, and waUs of unbumt bricks have been raised 
fiom one column to another." 

We pass by Kenn^h, on the east bank, from 
Which travellers may go to Cosseir to embark on the 
lAed Sea | we hasten by the remains of Koufl, the 
Utient Coptos, and the solitary^ propylon of Kous^ 
^rtandin^ alone without its temple, — to the plain of 
Thebes, to the most wonderful assemblage of ruins 
^on the face of the earth. 

- All travellers agree that it is impossible to describe 
the.e^ct produced by the colossal remains of this an- 
tient capital ; nor does it lie within our plan to attempt 
this description at present any farther than is neces- 
sary to make our readers acquainted with the general 
^hsuRBcter and localities of the existing temples of 

' * It hews ft Greek inseription, containing a dedication of the 
temple by Cleopatra and Ptolemy Pbilometotes. 
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Egypt The ground-plan* will show the site of tbie 
most striking monuments on each side of the river. 

No knowledge of antiquity, no long-cherished asso- 
ciations, no searching after something to admire, is 
necessary here. The wonders of Thebes rise before the 
astonished spectator like the creations of some superior 
power. *' tit appeared to me,-' says Belzoni, '* like 
entering a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were 
all destroyed, leaving the ruins of their various tem- 
ples as the only proofs of their former existence." 
Denon's description of the first view of Thebes- by 
the French army, which he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt, is singularly characteristic. 
" On turning the point of a chain of mountains which 
forms a kind of promontory, we saw all at once an- 
tient Thebes in its full extent — that Thebes whose 
magnitude has been pictured to us by a single word 
in Homer, hundred-gated^ a poetical and unmeaning 
expression which has been so confidently repeated 
ever since. This city, described in a few pages dic- 
tated to Herodotus I by Egyptian priests, which suc- 
ceeding authors have copied — renowned for numerous 
kings, who, through their wisdom, have been elevated 
to the rank of gods ; for laws which have been 
revered without being known; for sciences which 
have been confided to proud and mysterious inscrip- 
tions, wise and earliest monuments of the arts which 
time has respected ; — this sanctuary, abandoned, iso- 
lated through barbarism, and surrendered to the 
desert from which it was won ; this city, shrouded in 
the veil of mystery by which even colossi are^ magni- 

* See chapter on Colossi. 

f Belzoni, p. 37. 

f Herodotus has given no description of Thebes. DenoD se- 
veral times quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author. But 
this is so common, even with people who have claims to scholar- 
ship, that it has becoaie almost ^ fasbioa to say that any thing is 
in Herodotus, 
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fied; this remote city, which imagination has only 
eaught a glimpse of through the darkness of time,—* 
'was sdll so gigantic an apparition, that, at the sight 
■of its scattered mins, the army halted of its own ac- 
cord, and the soldiers, with one spontaneous move- 
ment, clapped their hands." It is, however, rather 
imfbrtunate for Denon's description, that another 
traveller denies that there is such an approach to 
Thebes as is mentioned in the extract, and he assures 
us that the ruins cannot be seen till the traveller 
comes near them ; and further, that to produce such 
astonishing efiects as the Frenchman describes, we 
ought to be very near them or among them. With- 
out pretending to reconcile these contradictions, we 
can readily believe that the ruins may produce a con- 
siderable efibct, even at some distance, if Denon's 
drawings are at all correct. As to the impression 
•made by a near inspection of these wonderful re- 
mains, there is no discrepancy among travellers. 

Thebes lay on each side of the river, and extended 
also on both sides as far as the mountains. The tombs, 
wluch are on the western side, reach even into the limits 
of the desert Four principal villages stand on the site 
of this antient city, — Luxor and Camak on the eastern, 
Goumou and Medinet-Abou on the western side. 
The temple of Luxor is very near the river, and there 
is here a good antient jettt^, well built of bricks. The 
entrance to thi^ temple is through a magnificent pro- 
pylon, or gateway, ^ing the north, 200 feet in front, 
and* 57 feet high above the present level of the soil. 
Before the gateway stand the two most perfect obelisks 
that exist, formed, as usual, of the red granite of 
Syene, and each about 80 feet high, and firom 8 to 
10 feet wide at the base. Travellers differ in their 
estimate of the width of the base, some, perhaps, taking 
the actual measure on the surface of the soil, while 
Others may make allowance for the i^tl VYol \si\$v\sss^\ 
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for that the soil is much elevated will appear from what 
follows: " * Between these obelisks and the propylcm 
are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; from the 
difference of the dresses it is judged that one was a 
male, the other a female, figure ; — they are nearly of 
equal sizes. Though buried in the ground to the 
chest, they still measure 21 and 22 feet from thence to 
the top of the mitre." Another cause of discrepancy 
in the measurements may be, that the adjacent sides 
of the obelisks are of different dimensions ; which is 
generally the case. 

It is this gateway that is filled with those remark- 
able sculptures, which represent the triumph of some 
antient monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy, and 
which we find repeated, both on other monuments of 
Thebes, and partly also on some of the monuments of 
Nubia, as, for example, at Ipsambul. This event 
appears to have formed an epoch in Egyptian history, 
and to have furnished materials both for the historiaa 
and the sculptor, like the war of Troy to the Greciaa 
poet. The whole length of this temple is about 800 
feet. By the aid of the ground-plan and the minuter 
description of an Egyptian temple, which we shall pre- 
sently give, its general distribution will b^ easily under- 
stood. 

But the remains of Carnak, about one mile and a 
quarter lower down the river, are still more wonder- 
ful than Luxor : one of the buildings is probably the 
temple of Ammon, which we know from Diodonis 
was on this side of the river. An irregular avenue of 
sphinxes, considerably more than a mile, in length 
(about 6560 feet), connected the northern entrance of 
the temple of Luxor with it ; but this was only one 
of several proud approaches to perhaps the largest 
assemblage of buildings that ever was erected. For a 

* Hamilton, p. 115. There are three (see Minutoli| and HjiS 
French plan) ; and probably therQ w^re foui;. 
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minute description of Carnak we must refer to the plans 
in the great French' work, and to Dr. Richardson's 
and Mr. Hamilton's accounts. The irregularities in 
the structure and approaches of this building show 
that the various parts of it were raised at different 
periods, for indeed it would have been impossible for 
any one. sovereign to have completed such a monu- 
ment in his lifetime ; and we know, also, that the 
Great Temple at Memphis received numerous additions 
during a long succession of ages. Some parts, both 
of this temple and of the larger building at Carnak 
(sometimes called a palace), have been constructed out 
of the materials of earlier buildings, as we see from 
blocks of stone being occasionally placed with inverted 
hieroglypliics. It is impossible, without good drawings 
and very long descriptions, to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the enormous remains of Carnak, 
among which we find a hall whose roof of flat stones 
is sustained by more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, 
and others as much as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river are, 
perhaps, more interesting than those on the east, some 
of which will form the subject of separate chapters. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes belong to 
a period anterior to the Persian conquest, b. c. 525, 
and that, among them we must look for the oldest and 
most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, is clear, both 
from the character of the monuments themselves and 
firom historical records; nor is this conviction weakened 
by finding the name of Alexander twice on part of 
the buildings at Carnak*, which will prove no more 
than that a chamber might have been added to the 
temple and inscribed with his name ; or that it was not 
unusual for the priests to flatter conquerors or con- 
querors' deputies by carving on stone the name of their 
jftew master. Thebes was the centre of jElgyptiai) 

f CbaqipoUioD, Fr^ciBj ^« 5Q^ 
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pofwer ai^d commeroe, probably long before MettpldA 
^w into importance, or before the Delta was mad« 
suitable to the purposes of husbandry by the cutting of 
canals and the raising of embankments. 

Between Thebes and the cataracts of Assouan M 
numerous remains, which it is unnecessary to particth 
larize further than by indicating their sites, with the ex- 
ception of the Temple of Edfou, which^ as it is one of 
the best preserved, we shall afterwards make use of iii 
our description of the general structure of an £g3rptiftD 
temple. 

Erments (the antient Hermonthis) is about eight 
miles from Medinet-Abou, on the same side of the 
river. The ruins are very extensive, but the temple ' 
itself is small, and is remarkable for some peculi- 
arities in the plan, as well as for having many sculps 
tures different from what are found in any othe^ 
temple. At Erments are the foundations of a Greek 
church (for the place was once an episcopal see), 160 
feet long and 83 wide, which has had four )rows of 
granite columns in the cella. The dimensions of this 
church will serve to give some idea of the kind of 
buildings erected in Egypt under the Christian em^ 
perors : the materials are evidently those of an old 
Egyptian temple. We may remark, also, that, iii 
Upper Egypt, in early periods, granite was in general 
only used ft>r obelisks, and occasionally for propyla ot 
^E^Ways ; as, for instance, one of the propyla of 
Camak is built of granite, covered with well-wrought 
hieroglyphics. There are the remains of a tank near 
the temple of Erments, cased with stones, and pro- 
vided with steps to lead down to the water. 

Passing by the ruins of several places of less im- 
portance, we come to Esneh (the aniient Latopolis), on 
the west bank of the river, a temple once supposed to 
be of the highest antiquity, but now brought dowoj 
bj pretty general consent, to the period after the Mace- 
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dcmian conquest It is encumbered with all kinds 
of rubbish and filth ;-^the material is a sandstone, as 
usual, and the portico consists of six rows of four 
columns each, with lotus-leaf capitals, which, however, 
are all di&rent. Denon* is inclined to consider this 
as one of the finest specimens of Egyptian architecture. 

About halfway between Esneh and Edfbu, is tha 
last jmamid within the limits of Egypt, as we ascend 
the Nile. The side of its base is about 60 feet ; it is 
now in a very ruined f condition. Nearly opposite to 
this pyramid, on the east side, are the grottoes of 
fA Cab (Eleithuias), whose painted chambers are the 
best place in which to study the domestic life and rural 
economy of the Egyptians. 

Between the Temple of Edfou (N. L. 25"^) and the 
cataracts, are the extensive quarries of Hadjar Sel- 
seleh, and the remains of Ombi, now called Koum 
Ombou, or the hill of Ombou, where there is a mag-* 
nificen^ temple, on the top of a sandy hill near the 
river ; and a smaller temple of Isis to the N. W. of 
it. The large temple has no propylon | or dromos 
in front of it, and the portico, contrary to universal 
usage in Egypt, has an odd number of pillars in 
fironty tbere having been fifieen in all, arranged in 
three rows. Thirteen coliunns are still standing. 
There were two principal entrances to this building, 
which really appears to have been two distinct temples 
united in one. On a cornice above the door leading 
into one of the two adyta of this temple is a Greek 
inscription, said to appear co-eval with the building 
itself This inscription shows that the sekos was built, 
or dedicated, or repaired, (we cannot say which, as 
the Greek does not specify,) in the reign of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra Philometores. It was dedicated (ac- 
cording to the inscription) to the great god Aroeres 

♦ Voyage, p. 148. f See Dcnon, pi 62. 

I Dr. Richardson. 
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Apollo, and to the other deities of the temple, by thd 
soldiers stationed in the Ombite nome. 

The island of Elephantine, at the northern, and 
PhilsB, at the southern extremity of the cataracts, have 
been already mentioned as containing* remains of 
Egyptian buildings probably belonging to the age 
of the Pharaohs, as well as erections of later dates. 
The remains of Elephantine are not very striking, 
particularly when contrasted with the noble monu- 
ments of antient art which are heaped together in 
such profusion on the little island of Philae, on a 
space about 1250 feet long, and 400 feet broad in the 
widest part. 

We have now arrived at the limit of Egypt, where 
the navigation is impeded by the rapids caused by the 
numerous granite rocks and islands in the river, and 
where once undoubtedly, owing to the necessity of 
unloading cargoes, and again shipping them at Syene, 
the Egyptians, and others connected with them by 
commerce, must have formed a dep6t for .their various 
wares. Thus this rocky district became a commercial 
centre ; and wherever commerce existed in the antient 
world, temples arose, and by throwing their sacred 
protection over all within the hallowed precincts, con- 
tributed to the preservation of property and the conti- 
nuance of friendly intercourse. To such a cause, per- 
haps, we may partly assign the buildings of Syene, 
Phite, and Elephantine. The granite quarries alone 
in the neighbourhood of Syene must have employed 
a considerable number of hands, and thus have con- 
tributed to increase the population of this district. 
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Chapter V. 

AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE. 

Thb Temple of Edfou, which we have chosen as one 
of the most suitable to illustrate the general style of 
the sacred buildings of Egypt, though not the most 
antient of the existing monuments, is one of the most 
imposing in its appearance, and one of the completest 
both in its great outline and its smaller details. It 
stands on the west side of the river (N. lat. 25'')) on 
a small eminence on the plain, which has here an 
unusually low level. The temple is exceedingly en- 
cumbered with rubbish, both outside and inside. The 
accompanying view, taken from west to east, will 
convey a general impression of the exterior of this 
temple, as well as of some part of the interior distri- 
bution. 

The entrance is composed of two pyramidal moles, 
sometimes called propylaea by modern writers, each 
front of which is about a hundred and four^ feet 
iong, and thirty-seven wide at the base ; the moles 
are about one hundred and fourteen feet high. These 
dimensions of the base (one hundred and four feet 
by thirty-seven) diminish gradually from the base 
to the summit, where the horizontal section is eighty- 
four feet by twenty. They are, in fact, truncated 
pyramids, with a rectangular base (not a square), and 
sides inclining less to one another than in the regular 
pi^ramids. Between the moles is the door, from 
the jambs of which project two pieces of stone, which 
were intended, as Denon supposes, to support the 
heads of two colossal figures. We see, in fact, two 

* See the ground-plan, on which th^ dlmensious are given in 
English teeif and tenths of a foot, 
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colossal statues similarly placed at the entrance of the 
great temple of Luxor*, and we know that it was 
usual both for colossi and obelisks to be used in 
pairs, and placed as an ornament in front of the pro- 
pylsea. Two obelisks, as we have before remarked, 
are thus placed in front of the great doorway of Luxor. 
On each of the fronts of the propylsea may be ob- 
served two long niches, before which, Denon supposes, 
obelisks must formerly have stood, as he found similar 
niches cut on the wall behind the obelisks of Phils ; 
or they may have been intended to receive some such 
long spearlike ornament as we see on one of the 
restored propyla, as given in the French work on 
Egypt. On the walls of these moles immense figures 
are sculptured in a masterly style: there are three 
rows in the front, the lowest containing the largest 
figures. After passing through the doorway we enter 
a court (which may be partly seen in the view) sur- 
rounded with pillars : on each of the longer sides there 
is a row of twelve pillars, which are placed at some 
distance firom the side- walls ; and as the space between 
the tops of the pillars and the wall is roofed over 
with stone, a covered portico is formed which leads 
on each side to the door of the staircases which are 
in the pyramidal moles. These staircases furnish 
an access to the chambers of the propylaea. There 
is also a row of four pillars, includmg the corner 
one, on each side of the doorway as we enter the 
court, similarly covered over. From the base of 
these pillars to the top of the stone-covering is 
about thirty-seven feet six inches. This enclosure 
is now filled with rubbish and wretched buildings, one 
of which may be seen in Denon's view to the lefl of 
the moles, forming a part of the modern village of 
Edfou. There is a gradual ascent by a kind of 
steps, as represented in the longitudinal section 
* See Deooa, pi. 5Q, s^nd our pi., p. 81 < 
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(E^3rpte^ vol. i. pT. 50), from the entrance of this 
court to the pronaos or portico. 

The portico, as we see from the ground-plan, consists 
of eighteen pillars, six in a row, the intercolumniation 
of the centra] ones, forming the doorway, being, as 
usual, the greatest. The whole height of the portico 
above the lowest level of the court is about fifty-six feet, 
part of which is due to the gradual ascent just described, 
which seems to have been common in many temj)les, 
for the purpose of giving the facade a greater eleva- 
tion. The intercolumniations of the front pillars are 
built up to more than half the height. After passing 
through the pronaos, we come to a doorway which 
leads towards tlie sekos or cell, which, in the Egyptian 
temples, is always divided into several apartments ; 
but this sekos is so full of rubbish and ftlth, that some 
travellers have complained that it is impossible to 
make ou^ the distribution of this part of the temple. 
The accompanying ground-plan, however, which is 
taken from the great French work on Egypt, will 
enable us, if it is correct, to comprehend the arrange- 
ment of the interior parts. 

Passing through a second doorway, and leaving on 
each hand a long chamber, we enter a kind of hy- 
postyle hall, supported by twelve pillars ; the roof is 
flat, and formed by large beams of stone crossing 
from each pillar to the next in the same row, the 
whole b^ing :^ covered with thick flat slabs. The 
pillars have tl^ quadrilateral Isis-headed capital, as at 
Denderali. After leaving this chamber, we come 
to another long and narrow one, from which there 
are two small entrances to the side-galleries, wherein 
we see flights of steps leading upwards to the roof 
of the s^kos. Still furUier, we see. another small 
chamber,^ with an apartment on each side of it, pro- 
bably for the Use of the priests. From this last- 
mentioned chamber we enter the holy recess itself% an. 
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oblong romn about tiiirty-three feet by seventeen, in 
whicb the figure of the deity was placed. This might 
either be a statue of stone, with an altar or small 
monolith in front of it ; or it might be a painted relief 
with a figure on each side of the deity, in the act of 
adoration, as we see in various temples, particularly in 
Nubia. In these sanctuaries, there was generally a 
monolith. From the chamber, which is immediately 
in front of the ad3rtum, we see two galleries running 
down on each side of it, and leading to a doorway, by 
which the priests might walk into a large, but per- 
fectly retired space, all round the sanctuary, or might 
ascend on the roof by a flight of steps to enjoy the 
pure air and the light on the terraced roof; for below 
they had no light at all, except it might be from small 
apertures, through which the Fellahs, who now live on 
the roof, discharge all their dirt ygfo the temple. It 
will be observed Uiat, from the covered gallery on each 
side of the large open area, there is a path continued 
all round the temple, between the outer and the inner 
wall. Probably the vulgar were allowed to use this 
walk, as a thick wall was between them and the 
apartments devoted to the priests and the worship of 
the deity ; for none but the priests, and probably the 
kings, were admitted into the inner apartments, much 
less into the adytum, which contained the representa- 
tion of the deity. Fausanias*, in the second century 
of our era, when travelling in Greece, was not al- 
lowed to see the statue of Isis in the temple of Phlius, 
where the Isiac worship had been introduced. A 
wall, as usual, surrounds the temple, decorated on 
both sides with hieroglyphics executed with the greatest 
care. The terrace is now covered with mud cottages, 
^d the chambers of the sekos serve as repositories for 
grain or other commodities, or as receptacles for dirt* 

!► II. 13, 7. 
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Belzoni's account of this temple will serve to com- 
plete our description of its general appearance. 

" *This temple may be compared with that of 
Tentyra for preservation, and is superior in magni- 
tude. The propylseon is the largest and most perfect 
of any in Egypt : it is covered on all sides with 
colossal figures of intaglio rilevatof) and contains 
several apartments in the interior, which receive light 
by square apertures in the side. We have here one of 
those curious subjects of inquiry, which, in my opinion, 
have never yet been explained. These square holes, 
or windows, viewed from the inside of the chambers, 
appear to have been made for the purpose of giving 
light to these apartments, or to hold some particular 
ornaments or emblems, placed in them occasionally 
on festival days ; consequently it must be concluded 
that they were ma4^ at the same time with the build* 
ing. Yet, on the outside, these very windows come in 
contact with the colossal figures which are sculptured 
on the walls ; and part of these appear as if cut off 
where the windows have been made ; so that, from 
the appearance on the outside, it is to be inferred that 
these apertures were formed after the building was 
finished. For my own part, I think they were cut 
long after that period, and made to give light to the 
apartments, which were inhabited by people of a dif- 
ferent religion from those who built the temple. The 
pronaos (the entrance-court) is very wide, and is the 
only one to be seen in Egypt in such perfection, 
though completely encumbered with Arab huts. The 
portico is also magnificent ; but, unfortunately, above 
three-fourths of it covered with rubbish. Through 
some holes in the upper part of the sekos I entered 
the inner apartments ; but they were so obstructed 

* Belzoni, p. 56. 

f The meaning of this term may be understood by looking i^ 
(be figures sculptured on th^ obelisks in the Museum, 
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that I could not proceed far. The Fellahs have built 
part of their village on the top of it, as well as stables 
for cattle, &c. The temple is surrounded by a high 
thick wall, which extends from each side of the pro- 
pylseon, so as to enclose the whole building. Not only 
the temple, but every part of the wall, is covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures. On the side wall of 
the pronaos I observed the figure of Harpocrates, 
which is described by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a full- 
blown lotus, with his fingers on his lips, as in the 
minor temple at Tentyra ; and on the west side of the 
wall is the figure of a unicorn. This is one of the 
few figures of beasts I observed in Egypt. The ele- 
phant is to be seen only in the entrance to the temple 
of Isis, in the island of Phils : the horse, as a hiero- 
glyphic, is on the northern exterior wall at Medinet- 
Abou, and the camelopard is on the wall of the sekos 
of the Memnonium, and on the back of the temple of 
jSrments. On looking at an edifice of such magni- 
tude, workmanship, and antiquity, inhabited by a half- 
savage people, whose huts are stuck against it, not 
untike wasps' nests, and to contrast their filthy clothes 
with these sacred images, that were once so highly 
venerated, makes one strongly feel the difierence be- 
tween the antient and the modem state of Egypt. 
The minor temple is but of small dimensions. It had 
a portico in front, nothing of which is to be seen 
but fragments of columns buried in the rubbish."— 
" Farther on," he continues, " to the south is part of 
a building, which no doubt was a second propylsBon, 
as it faces the one now standing. Farther still, is a 
small temple, almost unnoticed by travellers, which 
has an avenue of sphinxes, leading in a right line 
towards the temple. The sphinxes, several of which 
1 cleared from the surrounding sand, have a lion's 
body and a female head as large as life. There are 
vast heaps qf ruins all around these tenv^k^^ ^^o^d. 
man^ relips of antiquity may be \)\iiv^^i!^r 
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The engpravings in the French work enable us to 
add to what has already been said, a few partieularp 
respecting the decorations of this temple. The sculp- 
tures on both faces of the propyla are exactly the 
same, and distributed into three compartments, one 
above another: this was a very common mode of 
arranging their pictorial designs in Egypt, and may 
be observed in many of the tombs. The heights of 
these compartments, beginning with the lowest, are 
respectively about fifty, eighteen, and fourteen and 
a half feet, which leaves a space between each com- 
partment; and also between the highest compart- 
ment and the cornice. The height of the figures in 
the lowest, including their caps, is about forty-six 
feet ; here we observe a tall figure, with uplifted axe, 
going to strike off the head of a Briareus, or rather 
the heads of a great number of people, whom the 
hero has contrived to g^asp firmly by the hair, while 
he holds them suspended in the attitude of entreaty. 
The vulture, a bird that oflen accompanies the Egyp- 
tian conqueror, is hovering over the uplifted hand 
with a ring in its claws. Two female figures, ex- 
actly alike, one standing behind the other, with the 
high cap on their heads, and the sacred serpent erect 
on their brows, are looking towards the male figure. 
In one hand they hold a kind of key, with a circu- 
lar handle, which, from its having some resemblance 
to the letter T, is often called the sacred Tau, or 
crux ansata. Two elliptical rings, or cartouches, such 
as are now known to contain the names and titles 
of kings, are seen on each side near the hero's head- 
dress, but there are no characters within them, ac- 
cording to the engraving ; and no traces of their 
having been erased by violence, which is a very 
ordinary occurrence in the monuments of Egypt. 
The other two compartments, on each side, contain 
the usual representation of offering made to tb^ 
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The doorway of an Egjrptian propylon is one of 
the most imposing parts of the architecture. In 
this instance, the whole height, from the base of the 
doorway to the top of the cornice, is 74^ feet, and 
the height of the entrance itself about 5 If, leaving 
22f feet for the architrave, the noble moulding, the 
frieze, and the cornice that surmount it. The width 
of the doorway is the same all the way from the 
bottom to the top, the whole width being 40^ feet, 
and that of the passage itself 17}. The winged 
globe, flanked on each side by the erect serpent, or- 
naments, as usual, the frieze of the doorway. It 
is impossible, without engravings on a large scale, 
to give any adequate idea of the bold gigantic mould- 
ings which run along the edges of the propylxa, 
and other corresponding Hues of the portico and 
the rest of the building. In the sunny climate of 
Egypt the effect of the shadows from these projecting 
ornaments, but more particularly those from the well- 
rounded cornices, must make a most pleasing contrast 
vnth the illuminated part of the building. The bold 
sweep and projection of the cornice, that forms the 
finish of the pronaos, as in the temple of Denderah, 
will often throw a deep and strong shade over a large 
part of the front of this noble temple. The capitals 
of the pillars in the entrance-court present three or 
four varieties ; and this is also the case with the pillars 
in the portico of this and other temples, which makes 
one striking difference in the characteristics of an 
Egyptian and a Grecian temple. The longitudinal 
section of the whole building (Egypte, i. pi. 50) shows 
that the front of the pronaos recces a little from the 
perpendicular as it rises, similarly to that of the pro- 
pylaea. On two feces of the cubical block (le dij) that 
surmounts the capital of the second pillar in the second 
right-hand row of the hypostyle chamber, there are two 
elUptical rings containing proper names and titles^ 
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One of the rings has the name of Ptolemy expressed 
in hieroglyphic characters, with the addition of '' the 
immortal, beloved by Phtha," according to M. Cham- 
pollion's version. 

There are some representations of animals among 
the sculptures on this temple, that are rather un- 
common. The hog appears several times, very well 
drawn, with his tail as gracefully curled as any modern 
pig could show. In pL 59 we have a man spearing a 
tortoise ; and in another place a horse, which is very 
rarely indeed found among those representations of 
animals which we call hieroglyphics. In the historical 
sculptures and battle-scenes on the temples of Thebes, 
it occurs frequently. 

A short distance to the south of the great temple is 
a smaller one, which is generally considered to be a 
temple of Typhon, or the evil deity. This is inferred 
from the figure of the ugly being that appears on the 
plinths of the quadrangular-topped pillars, just as he 
is seen on the capitals of the. columns in a smaller 
temple at Denderah, which is near the large one. 
The front of this Typhonium faces the east, and that 
of the great temple, the south. The axes of the two 
are consequently at right angles to one another, or 
rather form an angle of about 89^ 6' according to 
measurement. 

The uppermost figure of the engraving opposite is 
a Typhonian head. The three figures beneath also 
belong to the same class of representations. 

A Typhonium is also found by the side of the tem- 
ple of the good deity at Denderah, Phils, &c., and 
placed in a similar position. 

It may now be useful to compare Strabo's sketch 
of an Egyptian temple with this description of Edfou. 
The Greek geographer, it should be remembered, ' 
appears to have had in view, in his description, the 
temple of HeUopolis, which no longer exists. 



" * The arrangement of the parts of an Egyptiad 
temple is as follows : In a line with the entrance into 
the sacred enclosure (re/ici^o?), is a paved road or 
avenue about a hundred feet in breadth or sometimes 
less, and in length from three to four hundred feet, or 
even more. This is called the dromos, as Callima-^ 
ehus has it : 

' This is the sacred dromos of Anubis/ 

Through the whole length of the dromos, and on each 
side of it, sphinxes are placed, at the distance of 
thirty feet from one another or somewhat more, 
forming a double row, one on each side. After the 
sphinxes you come to a large propylon, and as you 
advance you come to another, and to a third after 
that; for no definite number, either of propyla or 
sphinxes is required in the plan, but they vary in 
different temples as to their number, as well as to the 
length and breadth of the dromi. After the propyla 
we come to the temple itself {veiv9 or pdoi), which 
has always a large and handsome pronaos or portico, 
and a sekos or cella of only moderate dimetisidns, 
with no image in it, or, at least, not one of human 
shape, but some representation of a brute animal. 
On each side of the pronaos, and in front of it, are 
what they call the wings (Trrepa). These are two 
Walls of equal height (with the temple ?), but their 
width at the base is somewhat more than the breadth 
of the temple measured along its basement line. 
This width of the wings, however, gradually dimi- 
nishes from the bottom to the top, owing to the sides 
inclining inwards towards one another, up to the 
height of seventy-five or ninety feetf. These walls 

♦ P. 805, Casaub. 

f Strabo is evidently speaking of the great pyramidal mole^ 
such as we see in front of the temple of Edfou^ but^ iu this iiH 
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have sculptured forms on them of a large size like 
Tyrrhenian figures, and tjie very antient Greek works 
of the same class. There is also at Heliopolis (the 
geographer is describing this place) a chamber with 
many pillars*, like that at Memphis, in a barbaric 
style ; for, except that the pillars are large and nu- 
merous, and form many rows, there is nothing in 
them agreeable to the eye or calculated to produce 
effect. They are piere specimens of much labour ill 
bestowed." 

From Belzoni*s account it would appear that the 
great temple of Edfou once had a second propylon, 
agreeably to Strabo's general description, and also a 
dromos or avenue of sphinxes, which probably con- 
nected the little temple before which they stand with 
the large one. 

The great monuments of Thebes are the best 
school in which we can study the old and genuine 
architecture of the Egyptians. Those remains lie on 
both sides of the river, as we have already described. 
Luxor t is on the eastern side, and the rear or south- 
em part of the building is jclose on the bank of the 
stream. It stands, like many other edifices, on an 
artificial elevation, about ten feet high, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The northern part, which contains the 
great entrance, is much encuinbered with the rubbish 
and huts of the modem village. 

stance, the moles are higher than the temple, as, we believe, they 
always were. The translation presents something like the mean- 
ing of Sirabo, but the sentence in which he speaks of the ^' great 
walls in front of the temple" is exceedingly obscure, and un- 
doubtedly corrupted. We ^nd an interpretation given to this pas- 
sage in the notes to Minutoli, p. 382, pretty nearly the same as 
we have proposed in our translation. 

* Such as we have described in the plan of Edfou. See also 
the plan of the hypostyle chamber in the palace or temple of 
Camak. — (Egypte.) 

t El Kusr, « the ruin»/» 
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An inspection of this ground-plan* will aid us in 
forming some more exact idea of the progress of 
Egyptian architecture; for this building at Luxor 
is universally acknowledged to be one of the old 
genuine edifices of Egypt, erected, most probably, 
during a long period of prosperity, when Thebes was 
the residence of the native monarchs, and also the 
centre of an extensive inland traffic. 

The reader is already ^miliar with the entrance to 
this building from the print given at p. 64. In the 
ground-plan we see first, the place where the two 
obelisks st^nd; next, behind them, the position of 
the two colossal statues, with their shoulders just 
rising above the accumulated rubbish, and the high 
cap on their heads; and again, behind these, the 
great propylaea with the entrance between them. In 
Minutoli's plan, and in that of the French, a third co- 
lossus is seen near the middle part of the right-hand 
propylon. It is surrounded with modern buildings, 
and can only be seen from the top of the propylaea. 
We may presume there was another colossus to cor- 
respond on the opposite side, thus making four in all. 
From the propylaea we pass into a peristyle court 
about 232 feet long by 174, round which we see re- 
mains of the double row of pillars indicated in the 
ground-plan, and partly shewn also in the general 
view. This court contains an enormous quantity of 
earth and rubbish, that has accumulated in the course 
of centuries ; owing principally to its present tenants, 
for the Arabs have placed part of their village within 
this enclosure. After passing from this court through 
other pyramidal propylaea we come to a double row 

* This plan is from the French work, and it will be found, oa 
comparison, to differ in several respects from that of Minutoli^ 
which we should have preferred following, had we been earlier 
aware of the difference. Either plan, however, answers suffi- 
ciently well the purpose which we have in view, which is not the 
loiaute detail of all tbe parts of thi» buUdisg. 
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of seven columns lli^ feet in diameter, and here we 
observe that the axis of the temple changes its direc- 
tion; and again, on entering the portico, which is 
formed of thirty-two pillars in four parallel rows, we 
perceive that there is another slight change of the line, 
in which the temple stands. In the French plan, the 
angle between tl^ magnetic pole and the axis of the 
first great court is 58° ; the corresponding angle of 
the gallery which succeeds to the first court is 49° 30 ; 
and the third change in the direction of the building is 
measured by an angle of 46° 21 . This irregularity 
would lead us to conjecture that the whole was not 
built at once, according to a general plan, but that 
it was the work of successive ages. Now, supposing 
this building to have been a temple, there is no part 
which could be specially appropriated to the religious 
service of the Deity and the use of the priests, except 
the numerous small chambers at the extremity of the 
building ; we cannot, theifefore, help considering the 
southern part of this edifice, with its adjoining cham- 
bers, as the original temple, to which successive mo- 
narchs or priests made additions, which at last were 
completed by the great court, with its propylaea, colossi, 
and obelisks. That tradition, at least, assigned this 
kind of gradual growth to some of the great temples 
of Egypt, is clear fi*om the instance of the temple of 
Phtha at Memphis, which we have already referred 
to. This temple at Memphis appears to have had 
four great entrances built by different kings, and si- 
milar to that at Luxor, as shown in the print. One of 
them was built by King Amasis, as Herodotus was 
informed; a fact of which reasonable evidence could 
be found, even in vulgar tradition, as this Greek mer- 
chant visited Egypt within less than a century after 
the death of Amasis, which was followed by the Per- 
sian conquest of that country. 

It may appear, at first sights difficult to assign any 
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reason for the later architects of the temple of Luxor 
making a change in the line of the building s direction. 
But it seems probable that this was done in order that 
the northern front might lie more nearly opposite to 
the temple of Camak, with which it was connected by 
a long alley of sphinxes. This alley, however, does 
not run in a straight line, but makes a bend to the 
right, and then another to the left before it reaches 
the southern propyla of Camak. If this be admitted 
as a true explanation, it wfll follow that the northern 
part of Luxor is more recent than the temple at 
Carnak with which it is connected. 

Professor Heeren* and some other writers on Egyp- 
tian antiquities consider the edifice at Luxor not to have 
been a temple, but a palace, or rather a public build- 
ing for some civil purpose. It seems, indeed, not un- 
likely that the magnificent monarchs of Thebes would 
build palaces and other pubUc edifices in which they 
would receive the homage of their subjects, dispense 
justice, and display their splendour and wealth to the em- 
bassies from foreign nations, which we see represented 
among the historical sculptures of Egypt. The 
general style of those Theban buildings which are 
undoubtedly temples, and of those which Heeren con- 
siders to be palaces, agree in the grand characteristics 
of propyla, extensive courts, and hypostyle chambers. 
There is also this further agreement, that in the pa- 
laces as well as in the temples, we find chambers for 
the priests, and apartments adapted to religious ser- 
vice ; and in this there is no inconsistency, for we know 
that the Egyptian kings were bound to practise a 
strict and daily observance of religious duties. But 
amidst the numerous small apartments of Luxor, we 
do not obser\e any one exactly coi^esponding to 
the adytum of a temple, which, we believe, is almost 
always an oblong room of small dimensions, not sup- 

* p. 278, &cj 
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ported by pillars. Heeren remarks another character^ 
istic difference in the sculptures of these two classes of 
buildings. The walls of both are covered either with 
relie& 0]r intaglios, but those of the temples are appro- 
priated to religious subjects, while on the outer walls 
of the palace, and the inner walls of the great courts, 
in addition to some representations of a religious kind, 
we find battles by sea and land, hunting scenes, &c. 
which never appear on the temples. Again, in those 
apartments of the palaces, which we may suppose to 
have been appropriated to the domestic use of the 
king, we observe the occupations and scenes of daily 
life depicted — not indeed without some intermixture 
of religious subjects, for the omission of such repre- 
sentations would have been at variance with the whole 
character of Egyptian art, but still in a style very diffe- 
rent from the purely religious sculptures of the edifices 
supposed to have been appropriated to sacred purposes. 
These reasons seem to us to have great weight, and to 
be well deserving of the attention of antiquaries. 

The small chambers at the extremity of this great 
edifice at Luxor are built of granite ; the rest of the 
temple is of sandstone. From the Christian paint? 
ings^ on the walls, the circular niches and the door- 
ways that are built up, it appears that some of the 
chambers were once used as a church. 

It was the practice of the kings of Egypt, both na- 
tive and Greek, to place their names on the buildings 
wliich they erected or adorned ; and sometimes, per- 
haps, particularly in the case of the Greek sovereigns, 
it was not unusual to cut their letters and their name 
on buildings erected long before their time. The name 
of Alexandert is read in hieroglyphics on a portion of 
the temple at Luxor, which is said to bear also marks 
of being a more recent construction than the rest of the 

♦ Hamilton, p. 119. 
t ChampolUoD, fir^cis^ p. ^9, 2Dd edition* 
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edifice, and may therefore probably have had Aleian* 
der's name inscribed on it, by the priests, out of com« 
pliment to their new master. 

The remains of Camak lie north-east of Luxor, 
about 2,500 feet from the banks of the river, the 
principal part on an artificial elevation, surrounded by 
a wall of unbumt bricks, about 5,300 yards in circuit. 
It is impossible, without a plan * on a large scale, to 
^ve any adequate idea of the extent of these remains. 
They consist of several buildings, the largest of which, 
by some called a palace and by others a temple, is 
contained within the spacious enclosure just mentioned, 
which was extensive enough to hold also a large tank, 
which was cased with stone, and had a flight of steps 
leading down to it. The chief front (the western) is 
turned to the Nile, with which it was connected by an 
alley of colossal crio-sphinxes ; and at the termination 
there was probably a flight of steps leading down to 
the banks of the river. The axis of each part of this 
temple lies in the same direction, which is 49^ t west 
of the magnetic pole. 

Here the devotee would land, who came from a dis- 
tance to the shrine of Ammon, and with amazement 
and a feeling of religious awe, would he slowly walk 
along between the majestic and tranquil sphinxes to 
the still more magnificent propyla of the building. 
This I colossal entrance is about 360 feet long and 
148 high, but without sculptures; the great door in 
the middle is 64 feet in height Passing through this 
doorway, he would enter a large court, occupied by a 
range of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of taller pillars running down the middle. 
It is rather curious that on the south side of this court 
another building of smaller dimensions projects some 

* See Egypte, iii. pi. 16. 

t Ground-plan, Egypte, pi. 20. We do not know inrhether 
the quadrant is here divided into 90o or 100<'* 
% Heereo. Dr. Ricbardaon, . French pV^A* 
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distance into it ; which was either a subordinate part 
ef the larger temple, or, if we consider the great buildr 
ing to be a palace, this appendage must be Gonsidered 
as a temple attached to it. The pillars in the middle 
of the entrance court terminate opposite to two* colos; 
sal statues in front of a second propylon, through 
which, after ascending a flight of twenty-seven steps, 
we come to a large hall which has had a flat stone roo£ 
This is the great hypostyle hall of Carnak, which 19 
supported by one hundred and thirty-four colossal pil- 
lars ; there being sixteen columns running across the 
breadth of the building, in nine parallel rows, which, 
however, as we shall presently explain, oflfer some 
irregularities. 

The hypostyle hall has a double row of larger pillars, 
twelve in niunber, running down the centre. Owing 
to the projection of a doorway or entrance from 
the court which succeeds the hypostyle hall, there are 
two pillars cut off on each side, from the rows of 
smaller pillars which are next to the larger ones. 
This reduces the whole number to one hundred and 
thirty-four, which would be one hundred and forty- 
four, if all the pillars were of the same size, and if there 
were no irregularity in the two rows nearest the cenl^ 
rows on each side. The width of this magnificent 
hall is about 338 feet, and the length or depth (mea^ 
sured in the direction of the axis of the building) 170| 
feet. It is remarkable that the great courts and cham- 
bers in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings, such as 
Medinet-Abou and the tomb of Osymandyas, have their 
width greater than their length : the entrance, in &ct, 
is in the centre of the longest side ; and this appa* 
rently must have been part of the architect's design* 
In the small chambers, however, such as the sane-* 

* One is still standing in tolerable preservation. It is a figure 
with«ne foot a little io advance of the other. The whole is made 
of a single block. — See French drawing, and Major Hayes' sl(etcl|< 
In the pUtea to Hamiltoa*s ^y^\.\a&a^. 
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tuary, wc beliete the case is nearly always the re- 
verse ; and also in the great courts of the palace of 
liUxor, in that of Edfou, and other temples. The 
area of this prodigious hall is 57,629 square feet, 
on which stand the hundred and thirty-four columns, 
the largest near 11 feet in diameter, once support- 
ing a roof of enormous slabs of stone. Words are 
inadequate to express the grandeur of conception 
exhibited in this design. Champollion's expression, 
though before quoted, is worth quoting again, as it 
eonreys the full force of a powerful impression : — 
" Tlie imagination which in Europe rises far above our 
porticoes sinks abashed at the foot of the one hundred 
and forty columns of the hypostyle hAll of Camak. *" 

But we shall form a more exact idea of this enormous 
Irork by comparing it with some standard of which we 
tkn judgfe. Thfe church of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
one of the finest and largest of modem religious edi- 
fices in London, is 137f feet long and 81 feet wide, 
ttieasured along the outside basement, not including 
the steps and portico. This will give an area of nearly 
11,150 Square feet, which is not so much as one-fifth 
part of the great hall of Camak. 

Or we may Consider the matter in the following 
Way. The width of the hall of Camak is more than 
fbiir times that of the front of St. Martin's church, 
while the depth of the former exceeds the length of 
the latter by more than 32 feet Therefore four such 
churches as St. Martin's might stand side by side on 
the area of this hall, without occupying the whole space. 
In forming this calculation the outer measurements of 
St. Martin's church have been taken, and the interior 
measure of the great hall of Carnak. But the great 
hall itself is not more than one-seventh of the whole 
area enclosed by the walls of the great temple. 
"■ The two rows of columns down the middle are larger 
* Westminsler Review, xxv'vu, 4\^» 
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than the rest, and were designed to support the high- 
est part of the roof, in the vertical sides of which small 
window-lights are cut. Both the pillars, walls, and 
propyla of this magnificent colonnade are completely 
covered with sculptured forms of deities. On the 
outside of this part of the temple two immense boats 
are sculptured ; one of them, which is 51 feet long, 
has the head of a ram at each end. Another boat, 
45 feet in length, is full of people, who are pushing it 
along with poles. In the French work (Antiq. iii. 33) 
two such boats are represented, but here the people in 
the first boat are pullmg along the second boat, which 
is that of Ammon. 

At this part of the building where the grand hall 
terminates, the great passage from the temple of 
Luxor, afler having made two deviations from the 
main line, strikes in, by which the sacred processions 
would arrive from the last mentioned place through 
the long avenues of sphinxes and under four suc- 
cessive propyla to the great temple of Camak. Here 
also, near the centre of this magnificent building, 
are three noble obelisks about 70 feet high, and 9 
square at the base ; a fourth obelisk is lying on the 
ground cut into two pieces *, Near these obelisks 
are some small chambers, which either contained the 
adytum, or were set apart for the use of the priests. 

* We have here followed Dr. Richardson *s descriptioD, which) 
however, does not agree exactly with the French plan (iii. 21). 
According to the French plate just referred to, after leaving the 
hypostyle hall we pass through propyla to a wide and narrow 
court where two obelisks once stood, of which one only now re- 
mains, in front of other propyla. It seems as if a new building 
commenced here. After going through the second propyla just 
alluded to, we arrive at a passage between two wide and narrow 
peristyle courts, with square pillars around and caryatid figures 
of Osiris attached to them. On entering this passage between 
the peristyle courts we see the position of two other obelisks of 
much larger dimensions than the two first mentioned. Only one 
of them is standing. 
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We may infer from this position of these two smaller 
obelisks that the place which they occupy was once 
the front of the building, and that the great hypostyle 
chamber, and all that is before it, are the additions of a 
later period. Indeed this seems confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of the great entrance turned towards the river, 
which looks as if it had never been finished. In this 
building also, as at Luxor, there are internal proo& 
of its being built at different eras — * * many of the 
gateways (those on the south side) form different angles 
with one another, and with the walls of the temple : in 
some places blocks of stone are used, covered with 
inverted hieroglyphics, and some of the principal 
sculptures are concealed behind a projecting gateway. 
Another instance of the symmetrophobia (dislike of 
symmetry) of the architects of antient Egypt, is vi* 
sible in the difference in the spaces between the 
sphinxes and crio-sphinxes, and in the sizes of these 
statues, which vary from twelve to seventeen feet in 
length, as they form the several avenues which lead to 
the body of the building." 

The following extract from Mr. Hamilton relating 
to the entrances and the great hypostyle hall will not 
be superfluous, though in substance it agrees with the 
description already given. 

There are twelve principal approaches to the great 
temple of Camakf, " each of which is composed of 
several propyla and colossal gateways or moles, besides 
other buildings attached to them, in themselves larger 
than most temples. The sides of some of these moles 
are equal to the bases of the greater part of the pyra- 
mids in the Heptanomis, and are built in the same 
rustic style, eadi layer of stone projecting a little 
beyond that which is above it. One of the propyla is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the most finished 
hieroglyphics. On each side of them have been co<- 
* Hamilton^p. 13U f Ibid. p. 122. 
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lossal statucis of basalt, breccia, and granite, some 
sitting, some erect, from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. The avenues, of sphinxes proper, and crio* 
sphinxes (animals with a lion's body and a ram's 
head), which lead in several directions to the propyla, 
and one of which was continued the whole way across 
the plain to the temple at Luxor, correspond to the 
magnificence which they protnise : and the body of the 
temple, which is preceded by a large court, at whose 
sides are colonnades of thirty columns in length, and 
through the middle of which are two rows of columns 
fifty feet high, consists first of a prodigious hall or 
portico, whose roof is sustained by one. hundred and 
thirty four colums, some of which are twenty-aix feet 
m circumference, and others thirty-four : then are four 
beautifiil obelisks, marking the entrance to the adytum, 
near which the monarch is represented as embraced 
by the arms of Isis. The adytum itself consists of 
three apartments entirely of granite. The principal 
room, which is in the centre, is 20 feet long, 16 
wide, and 13 feet high. Three blocks of granite 
form the roof, which is painted with clusters of gilt 
stars on a blue ground. The walls are likewise 
covered with painted sculptures of a character admira- 
bly adapted to the mysterious purposes mentioned by 
Herodotus, on the subject of the virgins who were 
there introduced to the Theban Jupiter *. Beyond 
this are other porticoes and galleries, which have been 
continued to another propylon at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that at the western extremity of 
the temple." 

This temple seems in fact to have had some resem* 
blance in its plan to the great temple of Memphis, 
which had four principal propyla, turned respectively 
to the four cardinal points. The western f entrance 
of Camak faced the river; opposite to this at the 

* Herod. 1. Id2« t This entrance is not due west. 
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pastern ^nd was tedther prdpylon, which Mr. Hairiilton 
describes as being two thousand feet distant from that 
first nsentioned; and again another set of propyla 
(four in the Fraich plan, all of which had colossi in 
fipont of them) ^ on the southern side formed the ap^ 
proach from Luxor. We may conjecture that another 
similar approach on the northern side would perhaps 
have been made, had the native monarchs continued 
to reign at Thebes *. 

It is exceedingly difficult to procure exact measure* 
ments and descriptions of such buildings as those at 
Thebes, which is owing not only to the enormity of the 
masses, but also to the state of ruin in which many 
parts of those edifices are now lying. In the French 
plan» the whole length of the palace of Carnak, from 
the western extremity to the eastern wall, is about 
12 1 5 feet. This is the length of the real building 
itself, not taking into the account any propyla that may 
have existed on the eastern side, or any part beyond 
the walls of the edifice. The br^th in the narrowest 
part is 821 feet; the longest line of width being that 
of the front propylon, which we have already stated 
to be about 860 feet The dimensions of St. Paul's 
in London, from east to west, within the walls, are 
generally stated at about 510 feet ; and the line from 
north to south, within the portico doors, is about 282. 
When we consider that the great palace of Carnak 
is of a rectangular form, and its least width 321 
feet, we may form some idea of the prodigious differ- 
ence between its area and that of St. Paul's, which 
is in the form of a cross. The Egyptian edifice has 
no lofly dome, like that which gives to the Christian 
edifice an air of grandeur and unity, perhaps unat- 
tainable by any effort of Egyptian art; but the 

* The remains of a northern approach are actually shown m 
Denoa's plan, pi. 93, 
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great hall of Carnak is in its kind a specimen of 
architecture equally calculated to excite our admn 
ration. But words are inadequate to convey any idea 
of the extent of the remains of this wonderful- place. 
Besides the great palace with its propyla, obelisks, and 
avenues of colossal sphinxes, there are magnificent 
temples to the north and south of it, altogether forming 
an assemblage of remains such as perhaps no other 
ispot on earth can offer. What Thebes must have been 
in all its glory, before commerce deserted its temples 
for the sanctuaries of Memphis, and foreign conquest 
laid waste its palaces, it is impossible to conceive. 
A single glance at the ground-plan alone, when its 
scale and the magnitude of its parts are familiar to us, 
fills us with surprise and almost with incredulity. 

The names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, 
represented by hieroglyphical characters, and enclosed 
in the usual elliptical rings, are found on the granite 
sanctuaries of Carnak ; firom which, however, we 
cannot fairly conclude that these parts of the building 
are of no higher antiquity than the Macedonian occu* 
pation of Egypt. It is sufficient briefly to mention 
this for the present : we reserve for a subsequent part 
of this book, the more particular description of the 
various modes of writing used in Egypt, together with 
the examination of such names of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman rulers as are found on the buildings both 
north and south of the first cataract. 

The longest description of Thebes by any antient 
author, and, we may say, almost the only descrip- 
tion, is in the first book of Diodorus, but unfortu- 
nately this writer, though he visited Egypt, and proba- 
bly went as far as Thebes, has, according to his custom, 
given a very confused account of this celebrated city. 
Indeed he is almost as bad as some of the worst 
modem travellers; still we may extract something 
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firom him. The fame of this Egyptian capital had 
spread into Asia Minor in the time of Homer, who 
speaks of its " great wealth" and its *' hundred gates/' 
from each of which there issued ** two hundred men 
with horses and chariots." Diodorus tells us that some 
persons conjecture that the story of the hundred gates 
had its origin in the numerous propyla or gateways, 
and we may add in the long avenues and numerous 
approaches leading to the principal huildings. 

The common name of Thebes among the later 
Greek writers was Diospolis the Great (the great city 
of Jupiter) ; and we know also that the Egyptian 
deity Ammon, who was represented with a ram's 
head, was considered by the Greeks as equivalent to 
their Zeus or the Roman Jupiter. A t Thebes there was 
a great temple of Ammon, which was undoubtedly the 
temple of Camak, or at least a part of the great edifice 
which we have described ; for it was on the east side of 
the river, as will appear from the following passage 
of Diodorus (i. 97): — " Once a year the sanctuary 
or shrine of Zeus is taken across the river to the 
Libyan (the western) side, and after a few days it is 
brought back, as if the deity were returning from 
Ethiopia." Sesostris dedicated a boat of cedar wood 
to Ammon, the god of Thebes ; it was 420 feet long, 
gilded all over on the outside, and covered with silver 
within. On one of the walls of this temple there are 
two large vessels sculptured. One of these* boats 
which is eighteen or nineteen feet long has the head 
of Ammon finely carved at the front and the stem. 
These do not seem to be the same boats which Dr. 
Richardson describes, yet they agree in the important 
symbol of the ram's head, which indicates the god 
Ammon. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without remark- 
ing that this annual procession of the sacred ship, 

* Hamilton, p. 130. 
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and the return of the deity from Ethiopia after some 
days' absence, serve to confirm the hypothesis of the 
Ethiopian origin of Thebes and the worship of Am- 
nion. ** I think," says Heeren, afler quoting the pas- 
sage from Diodorus about the holy ship, ''that this 
procession is represented in one of the great sculp- 
tured reliefs on the temple of Carnak. (^^ypte, 
plates iii. 33.) The sacred ship of Ammon is ou the 
river with its whole equipment, and is towed along by 
another boat. It is, therefore, on its voyage. This 
must have been one of the most celebrated festi- 
vals, since, even according to the interpretation of 
antiquity. Homer alludes to it when he speaks of 
Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians and his twelve days' 
absence. That such visits of the gods of the colony to 
those of the parent state were common, and sure proofi 
of national relationship, is well known from nume- 
rous instances in the antient world. The forms only 
might be different : in one case this relationship might 
be commemorated by such a procession as we have 
described, in another by the actual mission of a sacred 
embassy." When Alexander* took Tyre he found 
there a religious mission from Carthage, a Tyrian 
colony. The same inference will apply to all ages ; 
a common religion is one of the strongest ties among 
men, and tends perhaps more than any thing else to 
|}erpetuate between two countries those friendly re- 
lations which had their origin in a kindred blood. 
A common religion implies also, in some degree at 
least, a common language ; and that this was the case 
with the Egyptians and Ethiopians is a fact which 
cannot be doubted. 

* Arrian. Anab. ii. 24, 8, 
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Chapter VI. 

AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE— -CONTINUED. 

We now come to describe more in detail the charac- 
terietics of the portico. 

♦This part of the temple consists of pillars, generally 
an even number, extending along the front of the 
temple, and supporting a flat roof of stone. These 
pillars are placed two, three, and sometimes even 
four rows deep, as in the portico of Denderah, in 
a portico at Luxor, and in other cases also. Above 
the rows of pillars, and on the square plinths at the 
top of them, large blocks of stone rest (corresponding 
to the architraves of a Greek temple), reaching along 
the whole breadth of the building,from the centre of one 
column to that of the next in the same row. Large 
cross blocks are then placed at right angles to those 
just described, extending in a similar manner from 
each pillar of the front row to the corresponding pillar 
of the next, and so on. In this way the tops of all 
the pillars are united by strong beams of stone, which 
make a frame-work adapted to receive the large flat 
slabs that form the roof The construction of the 
roof of a portico is shown in the most distinct manner 
by Denon's interior view of the temple of Edfou 
(pi. 57). In the print that we have given, the stone 
beams only run in one direction, cross ones being un- 
necessary where the spaces between the columns were 
comparatively narrow. The fiat slabs of the roof 
projecting beyond the front and sides of the portico, 
have their outer edges rounded into that bold curve 
which corresponds to a Grecian cornice, and is so 

* Hamilton. 
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striking an ornament in Egyptian architecture. The 
plinth or block of stone which is placed above the 
capital, and on which the architraves immediately rest, 
forms one of the peculiar charac^ristics of an Egyp- 
tian pillar. Sometimes its height is so great as to 
remove .the capital from the entablature a. distance 
equal to the height of the capital itself, which thus 
changes its charactek' by being transferred from that 
position which from custom appears to us more suit^ 
able for it. The height of this plinth or c(^ is equal 
to that of the whole entablature above it in a small 
peripteral temple on the island of Philae. • The height 
of the entablature is determined by the thickness of 
the two sets of stones already described, of which 
one forms the beams, and the other the roof of the 
portico. At Denderah the height of this entablature 
is about one-fourth of the whole height of the column* 
In the oldest Doric temples, as in that of Con-* 
cord at Girgenti, the entablature is exceedingly high 
and massy ; the buildings of this class being not 
at all inferior in magnitude and the dimensions of 
their several parts to the most colossal edifices of 
Egypt. The architrave and frieze of these old Dorie 
temples of Sicily were of equal height, and the cornice^ 
which was remarkable for its bold projection, wa9 
about three-fourths of the height of the frieze. This 
entablature consisted of three great masses of stones 
placed one above another. Writers differ somewhat 
in their estimate of the relative proportions of the parts 
of the entablature to one another, and to the height 
of the pillar in these old Greek temples ; but all agree 
in assigning to these buildings a massiveness of 
construction that excites the wonder of the spectator. 
The height of this entablature," says Mr. Hamilton, 
was in general equal to one-third of the height, oir 
about two diameters of the columns on which it rested: 
that portion of it opcupifld by the architrave was 
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l^omewhat less than one diameter, the frieze about 
two-thirds of a diameter, and the cornice the remain- 
ing third. The very considerable projection givexi 
to the cornice, equal to one-half of the diameter of 
the column, by the depth of shade which it casts 
upon the rest of the entablature, and corresponding 
with the dignified simplicity of the Doric edifices, 
gave to them that venerable and imposing character 
in which the temples of the Ionic or Corinthian orders 
have ever been deficient." Under the cornice, and at 
the highest part of the Egyptian architrave, we often 
see a full round moulding, which, in the portico of 
Denderah, is continued down the edges of the front, and 
also along the sides of the building. Over the centre 
of the doorway the winged globe, as it is commonly 
called, sometimes accompanied with serpents, is the 
usual ornament, occupying at Denderah the centre of 
the frieze. The entablature along the sides of the 
temple, and on the back parts, is of a similar cha* 
itu*ter, and covered with sculptured figures of the 
same kind. 

The Egyptian hall in Piccadilly is a monstrous 
combination, erected at an expense sufficient to have 
enabled the builder to show the people of London an 
exact model of an Egyptian temple. Some of the 
parts, however, will help those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, to form perhaps more exact con- 
ceptions of the chief members, which we shall describe. 
A full bold sloping moulding runs up the sides and 
along the top, surmounted by a deep, projecting, and 
curved cornice, in this Piccadilly temple. 

It is the character of the propyla, and sometimes 
of the porticos, to have the outer lines that bound 
them on each side inclining to one another, so as to 
preserve the character of a truncated pyramid; a 
form which we must consider as the original type of 
the propyla of an Egyptian temple. TlfiA yT^' 
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was made equal to the width of the temple, which, 
width in the Doric temples was one-half of the length 
of the building of the oella only. The diameter of the 
pillars of the temple of Jupiter, at Girgenti, is said to 
have been twelve feet. There is a peculiarity in the 
columns of the portico of Ashmounein not found, we 
believe, elsewhere in Egypt Instead of being formed 
of large masses placed one above another, they consist 
of irregular pieces, fitted together with such nicety 
that it is difficult to detect the lines of junction ; and 
this illusion is aided also by the forms of the columns. 
The bottom is like the lowest leaves of the lotus ; 
afler which we see a number of concentric rings, 
binding the column just like the hoops of a cask; 
and again above them the column is worked in 
such a way by vertical cuttings as to present the 
appearance of a bundle of rods, held together by 
hoops: the whole has very much the appearance 
of a barrel; but still this does not destroy the 
effect produced by the colossal dimension of the co- 
lumns, which are about 40 feet high including the 
capitals. The greatest circumference is about :^8^ feet, 
at the height of five feet from the ground, for the 
column diminishes in thickness both towards the 
base and the capital. The distance between the two 
Centre columns is 17 feet, and between the rest 13 *. 
These columns at Ashmounein were painted yellow, 
red, ,and blue; and from a careful examination of 
them all, it has been found practicable to make out 
the details of a whole column, which may be seen 
represented in all the brilliancy of its colouring in 
Minutolfs 14th plate. 

These last-mentioned pillars are found also in a 
temple at Goumout* which is apparently of great an- 
tiquity, and even in the very incomplete sketch given 

* Hamilton, p. 304. Denon,pL33. 
t DenoD|pl.41« 



by 060011 produces, by the magnitude of its propoiv 
tions and the solidity of its parts, a very imposing^ effect 
This style of pillar is undoubtedly a very old one, and 
is apparently nothing more than the imitation of a 
number of doum (Thebaic palm) trees bound together 
to make a strong support. We cannot agree with 
Minutoli in referring the origin of these masshre 
props to so slender a type as the stalk of the lotus. 
We may support our opinion by the authority of Hero- 
dotus, who recognized the form of the palm-tree in 
the pillars of a chamber at Sais (ii. 169); and 
though this passage may be interpreted as referring 
only to the palm-1^ ornaments of the capitals, which 
so often occur, yet it is a much fairer interpretation 
to understand the old traveller as speaking of the 
whole form of the column. The words are ** pillars 
in imitation of palm-trees." Indeed we may trace the 
imitation of natural objects in every part of an Egyp- 
tian column. Those of Denderah, which are perfectiy 
cylindrical and of equal diameter all through, rise 
from their pedestal just like the shaft of a Greek pillar, 
and it might perhaps be conjectured that in this form 
we see a trace of the Grecian era to which they be^ 
long. But we see this cyUndrical pillar in buildings 
of much higher antiquity, as, for instance, at Luxor, 
where the double row of pillars in the second court 
are cyhnders of the same diameter from the bottom of 
the shaft to the top. They rest also on a cylindrical 
base of a larger diameter than the horizontal section 
of the shaft But the pillars in the portico of pSsneh 
and in many other temples diminish in diameter near 
the bottom of the shaft, the lower part of which is 
gracefully rounded into a resemblance to the calyx of 
a flower, resting on a flat pedestal ; which tends to 
confirm the notion that the lotus is one of the original 
types of the shaft of the pillar. That it is a principal 
one in the capites, is evident at first ^^t,« T^<^ ^^^V^^:^ 
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of this beautiflil portico atEsneh are also marked with 
vertical lines, similarly to those of the portico of Ash- 
mounein ; and, as far as one can judge from an en- 
graving, the effect of this ornament is not unlilce that 
of the flutings in the Grecian columns, though in the 
Greek column this ornament is formed by a concave, 
and in the Egyptian by a convex, surface. 

Square columns are found in the tombs, where they 
have been left standing when the rest of the stone was 
cut away ; and we see also square pillars with stand- 
ing figures in complete relief attached to one side of 
them, both in the temples of Thebes, and the two rock- 
hewn temples or tombs of Ipsambul. The large edifice 
of Medinet-Abou, commonly called a palace, contains 
a peristyle court (the second, there being one in front 
of it), on the north and south side of which there is 
the usual kind of column, five on each side. On the 
east and west sides there are respectively eight square 
pillars, with caryatid figures in front of them facing one 
another. On the west side of this court is a second 
row of regular columns, behind the caryatid pillars 
and parallel to them*. The whole length of this 
court from east to west is 123^ feet, the breadth from 
Inorth to south 144^. The circular columns stand on 
that kind of base which so often occurs in Egyptian 
temples — a frustum of a sphere, formed by two pa* 
rallel planes cutting off a portion on each side of the 
plane of a great circle, which has the edges rounded. 
From this base the pillar rises with the usual calyx- 
formed bend, swelling out as it rises higher. The 
diameter of the base just described is about 9 feet 10 
inches. The caryatid figures form no part of the 
square columns, but stand on a base of their own, 
which, together with the figure it supports, is attached 
to the square column just as it would be to the wall 

♦ E^pte, Antk^. vol. ii« pi. 7, 
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of the building^. The design of these huge quadran- 
gular masses, which measure about eight feet on each 
side, is evidently to form a support to the caryatid 
figures, and to secure at the same time the effect pro- 
duced by the open spaces between a row of columns. 

Even modem travellers, on entering this magnificent 
area, feel something like a sensation of religious awe 
at the sight of the enormous masses of the architec- 
ture, and the colossal representations of the deity. 
But how much more overpowering must have been the 
effect of these . commanding figures, when they ap- 
peared in all their original perfection before the eyes 
of the native Egyptian. It has been truly remarked 
that he must have felt as if in the presence of an 
assemblage of deities. Though we may find fault 
with- the detail of these colossal caryatids, as indeed 
we may with every part of an Egyptian statue, we 
cannot deny the effect that is produoed by the magni- 
tuide of the masses and the calm repose of the compo- 
sition. 

The whole height of the caryatid pilaster of Medinet- 
Abou with' its l^se and entablature is about 37^ feet, 
and the figpore itself with the cap abdut 24 feet. This 
cap is one of the insignia of divinity or royalty (for 
lungs shared the attributes of the gods) ; the hands 
crossed on the breast, with the flagellum in one and 
the kind of crosier in the other, are among the symbols 
df Osiris. 

' Mr. Hamilton describes a singular kind of pillar 
which he observed in two porticos at Carnak, where 
the columns appeared to have been *' in the form of 
human figures in the character of Hermes, that is, the 
lower part of the body hidden and unshapen, with 
his arms, folded, and in his hands the insignia of divi- 
nity." They seem in fact to be terminal caryatids. 
• The capitals of the Egyptian pillars offer a singular 
vuiety; ^r not only do we ftu^di 9^ ^\«d\. ^^t66;:^\s^ 
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different temples, but even in the same building wo 
Bometimes see every capital of a different iS^rm. Denon 
has given two plates (59, 60) of all the most (airious 
Egyptian capitals, an examination of which, particu- 
larly of platq 59, will show the truth of his remark, 
that the Egyptians copied nature. 

The most cpipmon form of the capital is that pf the 
calyx of a plant, probably the lotus, which, in the reli- 
gious system as well as in the daily economy of the 
antient Egyptians, was a most important ^If^pnent 
This simple and graceful form has received, however, 
many modifications at the hands of the Egyptian 
mason, who appears not to have been at all deficient 
in taste in his selection of the natural models, nor in the 
power pf adapting them to the purpose of architeotural 
omamept In other capitals the design has beei^ 
probably taken from the gracefully himging palni'^ 
leaves, as they f^ppear at the top of the trunk, bending 
down on all sides. Denon's plate, No. 59, exliibits 
perhaps the most graceful forms for the capital of a 
pillar that have ^ver been devised : they are directly 
taken, as all figures of beauty must be, from the 
objects of natiire. In all these we see that the 
general character of the capital is borrpwed from the 
cup of a flower : in some cases the top or outer rim 
is exactly circular ; in others the circle is broken into 
a number of curved lines with their convexities turned 
outwards, thus forming a series of beautifully bending 
petals. On the outer sur&ce of these gpraoeful bends 
various omaipents are cut encircling the whole capitals 
We have thc^ bulrush with its stem and leaves; and the 
palm-branch with its leaves and fruit ; and the ci^yx of 
the lotus flower grouped with the leaves of the same 
plant ; and the rounded tufi-like head of the palip be- 
fore it is expanded in spring ; and the lotus again with 
its flower alternately in the bud and full blown : and 
we 9kQ s^ the vine witti it^ sUoots and leaves intel^ 
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mingled with those of the palm-tree *t The print 
which we have given, contains some specimens of 
these varieties. How far the forms of Grecian archi- 
tecture have been mingled with those of Eg^tian, 
is a question for an architect to answer, after he 
has fixed, with some tolerable deg^ree of certainty, 
the different eras of the existing monuments of Egypt. 
That there are resemblances too striking to be mis- 
taken, is clear from a bare comparison. In some 
Egyptian capitals both the volute of the lonict 
pillar, and the leafy decorations of the Corinthian, 
or, at least something of the same character, may 
be easily recognized. But yet we do not mean to 
imply that the parts of an Egyptian and Greek temple 
are not readily distinguishable. 

One of the most curious capitals is that on the 
pillars of the portico of Denderah. It is quadrangular, 
with an Isis' head on each side, surmounted by an- 
other quadrangular meitiber, each face of which con- 
tains a temple doorway, with two winged globes above 
and other appropriate decorations. (See p. 58 and 
105). This portico, which we believe belongs to a 
period not earlier than the Ptolemies, has round cy- 
lindrical pillars. The whole height of the pillar, as 
appears from the plate, is 46.10 English feet, of which 
the capital and the dS form about .361 parts. It will 
be recollected that the same kind of capital is found 
in the mins of Bebek in the Delta. As the traveller 
advanced into Nubia, he finds the same quadran- 
gular capital with the I sis' head on a small temple 
at Gartaas | ; which, if we may judge from the re- 
presentations given of it, must undoubtedly belong 
to an earlier period than the capitals of Denderah. 

* See Denon'g description of his plate, 
t As ID a peripteral temple on the island of Phil».— (Hamilton.) 
See DenoD, pi. oO, No. 3, 
} Gau,pl.7,^ 
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But as we advance still ftirther into Nubia we find' 
fresh traces of the Isis-headed pillar. 

It will be recollected that we spoke of a small 
temple at Denderah, near the large one of Isis, which 
has received the name of the Typhonium, from the 
representations which it contains of the ugly being 
Typhoo. The figure of Typhon appears on the cu- 
bical kind of block which surmounts the capital, and 
is repeated on all the four sides of it He is also 
seen similarly represented on the Typhonium of 
Edfbu. At Naga, on the Nile, (a town in the pro- 
vince of Chendy, whose capital of the same name is 
in N. L. 17^,) there are still remaining three pillars 
of the Typhonium, which, as far as we can judge 
from Cailliaud's* drawings, are quadrangular co- 
lumns. The part, at least, that is not in the ground, 
is quadrangular. On each side of this column there 
is a figure of Typhon in full relief, with an Isis' head 
above it The space between the top of the Typhon's 
head and the Isis is filled by an ornament which 
probably may belong to the Typhon's head, and is 
apparently the same thing that we see on the large 
head (p. 78). The head of Isis has not the pientiM 
supply of hair, or whatever other ornament it may be, 
that descends on each side of the face of the Den* 
derah Isis, but it is essentially the same figure, in a 
still ruder state than we see it either at Gartaas or in 
the Egyptian temple. At Mount Barkalt* in Nubia, 
the same kind of capital occurs. It would seem pro- 
bable then that the Isis worship descended the Nile 
firom the higher regions bordering on Abyssinia ; for 
it is hardly an admissible hypothesis to suppose that 
the Isis' heads of Naga are posterior to those of 
Gartaas, Denderah, and Bebek. 

There is a capital of an Egyptian column in the 

* CaiUlaud, Vovage I M«roey pi. 10. 
t CaimaudypL68« 
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vaults of the MueeUm, vhich is worth noticing 
Irequently occurs in existing temples. This < 
may be considered as consisting of a number o 
cylindrical pillars, diminishing towards the to] 
vertically placed in conttut with one another bc 
show part of their curved surface, the rest being I 
inwutls. The di or abacus on the top of the c^ 
of moderate dimensions. Thelower partof the< 
shows distinctly in its leafy forms those simple i 
in nature, in the skilful appropriation of whii 
Egyptian artist displayed hb greatest talent, 
capital admits of a variety, (see Denon, pla 
No. 5,) which we may imagine to be made by c 
each curved surface loogitudinaliy, the whole '. 
of the capital, bo as to form it iato two equal 
sides, the intersection of which making a sharp 
which is repeated all round the capital, produc 
our judgment, an effect very disagreeaUe to ttu 
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The architect of the Piccadilly temple has not 
inflected to avail himself of this ugliness, having 
selected the most unsightly of all Egyptian capitals 
to add to the disfigurement of his edifice. Yet it has 
the advantage of being a correct imitation. There 
are eight of these prismatic faces on this capital, sur- 
mounted by a dk, and terminating at their lowest 
parts in the swelling cup-formed receptacle. 

The whole column to which this capital belongs 
is now lying in the vaults of the Museum in its four 
original, uninjured parts, which may easily be united. 
The material is a black granite, and the length of the 
four parts about fourteen feet. It belonged to Mr. 
Salt's collection, and was brought from a house in 
Cairo. In the rounded cup-like shape of the lower 
extremity, on which we see the forms of some water- 
leaf cut, and in the gradual diminution of the dia- 
meter of the shaft, from the point where it has at- 
tained its greatest circumference, it agrees with the 
general character of many Egyptian pillars. The 
usual line of rings or hoops is observed under the 
capital, thus preserving, in the more durable material 
of stone, the original form of a construction in wood: 
for we cannot doubt that the forms of the Egyptian 
pillar, as used in their temples, were derived from 
the previous use of the doum or palm-tree, to support 
a covering intended to shade them from the sun. 
Such a plain and rude attempt to form a portico the 
traveller may sometimes see in the United States of 
North America, where the rough inhabitant of a log- 
hut will place a row of upright poles before his door, 
connecting the tops of them by cross pieces to the 
body of the house. Branches of trees spread over 
this frame-work form a protection from the burning 
sun, and, in fact, a portico. It is very obvious that 
it might require only some accidental circumstance, 
such as the possession of a nicer perce^tiow^CV^'^}^ 

VOL, I, -UL 
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in the proprietor of auch a hut, to perpetuate its 
leafy ornaments in some more permanent and imi- 
tated form. 

This capital has eight curved faces, each contain- 
ing a cartouche. These eight cartouches form four 
similar pajrs, one of each pMr being the same as a 
cartouche on the vertical face of the de. The dk 
itself has four cartouches, one on each of its vertical 
faces : the two opposite ones are the same. The next 
block of the column, that on which the capital rested, 
has a square hole about 1^ inch deep on the top, 
which is found also on the top of the other two lower 
blocks of the pillar. Corresponding to these holes 
on the top of each of the three lower blocks, there is 
a projecting piece of the stone left at the bottom of 
each of the three upper blocks, which was let into the 
hollow of tbe lower block on which each upper block 

There is a difference between the eight rounded 
longitudinal feces of the shaft and the capital — the 
latter being really rounded into a circular curve, while 
the former have an almost angular line running down 
the centre of each bee, and thus approximating to 
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the prismatic faces already described. The second 
block contains two cartouches on each face, making 
sixteen in all. The third block has four cartouches 
on six of the faces, and only three on the other two. 
On the lowest block there are three cartouches on 
each face, one of which is broken quite off, and an- 
other much injured. 

These cartouches contain, as usual, the names and 
titles of kings, but not more than eight distinct car- 
touches are recognized* " in the seven circles of 
scrolls which surround it." One of these is identical 
with a cartouche on a statue in the Museum frcmi 
Camak, containing the name and title of Ramses 
(Sesostris) : another cartouche on this column differs 
only in one symbol from another cartouche on that 
statue, and it undoubtedly has the same meaning. 
There are two c8.rtouches which contain the title and 
name of Amenophth, or Memnon, the same as on the 
statue No. 38 of the Museum and the great Memnon 
statue at Thebes. The precise signification of the 
other cartouches is probably doubtful. The Museum 
thus posisesses a complete specimen of an Egyptian 
pillar, though it is but on a small scale. The follow- 
ing dimensions will assist us in forming a more 
correct estimate of its character : — 

ft in. 

Diameter of lowest part of pillar (the basis of the 
cup) . . 1 7i. 

Diameter of thickest part of the column, which is 
2 feet 2 inches from the lowest part • • • • 2 }J 

Diameter of the thinnest part of the shaft, immedi- 
ately under the capital . . ..... 1 8^ 

Diameter of thickest part of capital, which is Cl- 
inches above the diameter last mentioned • ,2 1} 

Diameter of capital immediately under the de • • 1 9^ 

* See Transac. of Royal Soc. Lit. vol. i. p. 212, where there 
18 some account of the cartouches on this column ; but only six 
are there mentioned. We reserve the more particular discussion 
of the cartouches for a separate chapter. 
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Width of side of d6 11?" 

Height of capiud 2 74 

Height of d6 

Height of highest block contattiiDg capital • « . 3 

Ditto of next 3 

Ditto of next 2 Ui^ 

Ditto of lowest 3 7] 

Whole length of piUar 13 Uj 

There is another Eg^jptian capital in the Museum 
(No. 13) which has the complete cup-like form. 
The lowest part of the capital has the smallest dia- 
meter. A little above its base, the capital swells 
out in a convex form, and then again recedes in a 
.graceful curve, which has its concavity turned out^ 
wards. In the highest part there is again a slight 
return to the convex form. The whole of this capital 
is fluted with the greatest nicety ; and the flutings 
both at their insertion and union in the base, and all 
alon^ their course to the termination in a rounded 
point, show distinctly an imitation of some leafy type 
in native. A narroir rim runs all round at the top^ 
serving to bind together the terminations of the leaves 
or (lutings : on tl5s rim the di rests. 

ft. io. 
Whole height of capital and d6, as they now stand .IS 
Whole height of d^, nearly •....•. 7 
Width of each side of ditto ....... 2 2^ 

We beUeve it is generally considered that the great 
length of the de, which separates the capital of the 
column from the architrave, is a defect in Egyptian 
architecture. To judge of this, however, we should 
have the whole building before us. Denon seems to 
admire this member of the architecture even in its 
most extravagant proportions, for his encomium of 
it fbllows close upon his brief description of a capital 
surmounted by a Typhonian de, which is one of the 
largest that is given m his dc«miii!g&i ^* ^^x ^> 
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plate 60" he says, *' is taken from a temple which 
appears to have been dedicated to Typhon, whose 
figure is seen on the dS^ which is, in fact, only a 
prolongation of the ccdumn. This architectural mem- 
ber, which I have never seen but in the Egyptian 
column, gives freedom to the capital, prevents it 
from appearing crushed: by the architrave, and pro- 
duces so good an effect to a person who approaches 
the pillar, that I am surprised it has never been 
imitated." 

In the church of St. Martin's, in London, there 
is an effect produced by the position of the pillars 
which support the arches of the side galleries, that, 
at first sig^t, looks very like an imitation of what 
Denon recommends, though it is a different thing. 
The pillars that support, these side arches have 
above the capital the usual proportions, of archi- 
trave and frieze, which are surmounted by a very 
bold projecting cornice. From the top of the 
cornice the arches spring. As the breadth of the 
architrave and firieze is about the same as the dia- 
meter of. the pillar, these members have, very much 
the appearance of a {n*olongation of the column, like 
that produced by the de. The effect on the whole is 
not disagreeable to the eye, though it is more con- 
formable to architectural rules to m'ake arches spring 
from square pjllars. 

The Egyptian doorway is found both with upright 
jambs, such as we construct at the present day ; and 
also occasionally with the jambs somewhat incUning* 
to one another, like the two outer sides of the propyla. 
The doorway in the propyla at Edfou, as we have 
remarked, has upright jambs ; and this is undoubtedly 

* ^ The inclination of the door-jambs gives to the PeniTian 
edifices a certain resemblance to those of Egypt, in which the 
lintels are invariably narrower fhan the sill." — (Humboldt.) Tb^ 
JcMTBed XrsvelJer is mistaken about Egyptian doorways. | 



the kind of construction that occurs also in the oldest 
buildmgs of Egypt, such as the great palace of M e- 
dinet-Abou, and the two rock-cut temples at Ipsam« 
bul. One of the pyramids of Sakkara also has a 
rectangular doorway in it, with a series of hiero- 
glyphics on the front face of the two jambs and over 
the lintd*. This same kind of rectangular door- 
way is seen also in the remnants of the old Ammo- 
nium at Siwah, according to the drawing in the 
plates accompanying M inutoli's Journey to the Oasis 
of Ammon. Though there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of this species of doorway, it would seem 
natimd that the inclining one also should be of equal 
antiquity, for the principle of its construction is the 
same as that of the great propyla. Denon (pi. 41) 
gives a view of this second kind of doorway from 
one of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, and in the 
same plate there is also a monolith temple from the 
island of Phils, with a doorway similarly constructed. 
In the temple of Denderah, which is now almost 
universally admitted not to be anterior to the Ptole- 
maic age, we find (Denon, pL 39) an interior door- 
way in complete preservation. The whole height to 
the top of tl^ cornice is about 30 feet, and every part 
of it is profusely decorated with hieroglyphic figures. 
The whole body of the doorway stands out some- 
what more than a foot fVom the surface of the wall, 
which bounds it on both sides. A bold round mould- 
ing runs up the salient edges on each side of the 
doorway, and is continued horizontally over the top. 
Above this are the frieze and cornice. The two side- 
mouldings incline to one another a little, so that the 
distance between them, measured along the base of 
the doorway, is about 29 feet, and over the door- 
way about 27|. Within this outward moulding, 
which serves as a kind of frame-work to the wholey 
* BttrtoD; Pli^lis. Mitmlo\\,^WA« 
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there is another smaller projection of the doorway^ 
the edges of which also are rounded with projecting 
mouldings similarly inclined to the outer ones ; over 
this second moulding is a frieze bearing the winged 
globe, and an erect serpent on each side of it, the 
whole, as usual, being crowned by a bold cornice. 
In the centre, hke a picture within its frame, is the 
entrance itself, which is strictly rectang^ar, and about 
20 feet high and 9 wide. In this respect it differs from 
the two doorways alluded to (pi. 41) ; and it may 
perhaps be considered that it thus presents a com-' 
poimd of the Egyptian and the Greek form. The 
first-floor windows of the Egyptian hall in Piccadilly, 
will give some idea of an Egyptian doorway. But in 
the oldest Greek temples, those of Psstum and of ' 
Concord at Girgenti, it is supposed there was the same 
kind of doorway, formed by the jambs inclining a 
little towards one another ; but as the side-posts of 
these doors are taken away, it is difficult to determine 
positively if this was the case. But there is still a 
small temple at Girgenti, which has this kind of 
doorway, and indeed Vitruvius* describes this form 
as belonging to the oldest Doric, Ionic, and Attic 
doorways. A more exact examination of the re- 
mains of Egyptian architecture may, perhaps, deter- 
mine at what epoch this form began to be used in 
Egypt : certainly it appears most frequently in the 
most recent buildings. The advantage of it is, that 
it gives greater strength to the construction, as the 
-architrave thus rests on a larger base. The same 
principle appears in the conical forms of the old 
Doric pillars; for, by diminishing the surface on 
which the architrave rests, the outer parts of the 
pillar are less liable to be fractured by the weight of 
the architrave, which rests more immediately on the 
parts nearest the axis. 

* W»6« 
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No vestiges* of doors have been discovered in the 
temples of Egypt ; but in some cases holes have been 
observed in the upper parts of the jambs, adapted to 
receive a cylindrical kind of bar, from which it is con- 
jectured that a door might have been suspended. 
Also, lower down in the jambs, other holes have been 
noticed, suited to receive bars that might fasten the 
door. But we can hardly imagine that such a clumsy 
contrivance as this should have been all the door 
that was in use about an Egyptian temple, particu- 
larly at the entrance between the great propyla; 
though it is possible that some of the great door- 
ways may never have had doors fitted to them. Some 
modern writers speak of bronze folding-doors, as one 
of the parts of an Egyptian temple, but we are not 
aware of any direct evidence for this, though the 
thing is not only possible, but very probable. Hero- 
dotus describes the doors of the temple of Belus at 
Babylon, as made of metal; bronze probably is 
meant. It is not at all unlikely that the Egyptians 
possessed the art of working in metal as early as the 
Babylonians, or even much earlier; and they would be 
the more induced to attempt such an ornament for 
their temples as bronze doors, from the scarcity of 
wood in the country. In the description of Solo.mon's 
temple, a building probably of the same epoch with 
some existing temples in Egypt, we find wood was 
used in the construction of the doors. " And for the 
entering of the oracle he made doors of olive-tree ; 
the lintel and side-posts were a fifth part of the wall. 
The two doors also were of olive-tree ; and he carved 
upon them carvings of cherubims and palm-trees, and 
open flowers, and overlaid them with gold, and spread 
gold upon the cherubims and the palm-trees t." 

* Hamilton, p. 90. 

f Kin^, i, 6. See what foUows : also about the ^Iden hingesi 
cbap. vii* 
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The profusion of sculptured ornament that eorers 
eyery part of a highly finished Egyptian biiikliBg, 
makes a most striking characteristic difibfenee be- 
-tween the style of a Grecian temple, and one on the 
banks of the Nile. The propyla, columns, entahlfr- 
ture, the inner apartments, nay, even the very .outer 
walls, are ofien covered with highly finished rehefs, or 
with figures in intaglio. But it was difierent with tem- 
ples built in the genuine Greek style, even in Egypt. 
In the room of Egyptian antiques in the Museum, 
there is a noble fragment of a porphyry column, 7 feet 
high and 8 in circumference, brought from Egypt, 
but from what part of that country it came we do not 
know. From its regular form, however, and the ab- 
sence of any figures upon it, we must pronounce it to 
have belonged to some building erected by the Greeks 
or Romans after their own models. 

There are in the Museum two specimens of the 
sculptured members of an Egyptian temple, which 
are most particularly deserving a minute examination. 
They are called friezes in the Museum Catalogue, 
and are numbered 71 and 4. From their form, their 
dimensions, and having sculptures on both sides, they 
seem to have been the upper part of the intercolum- 
niary walls of a small temple. The material of both 
is the same, being a very fine grained basalt, like the 
two obelisks that stand near them. The dimensions 
also appear to agree, as far as we can determine, 
though it is somewhat difficult to measure No. 4, as 
exactly as No. 71, owing to the former being more 
damaged. These two pieces of stone, then, probably 
belonged to the same building, though there is consi- 
derable difference in their sculptures ; but this k an 
ordinary occurrence in Egyptian edifices. The dasi 
dimensions of No. 71 are the following ; — 

ft. in. 
Perpendicnlar height ••••■•• 4 
Breadth of front along the base • . 3 1^ 
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The corresponding line in No. 4 seems to be . some" 
what more than this, about 3 feet 4 inches. The 
other dimeiusions are the same, Dr very nearly so in 
both. 

ft in. 

Thickness of stone at base • . • • 1 3 j 
Thickness just above cornice, where 

birds' feet begin 1 

The face of this stone (No. 71) is beautifully 
polished. The lower part is slightly grooved with 
longitudinal vertical lines, thirty-nine in number, which 
being sunk a little below the level of the stone, are left 
rather rough. Above these are four Jiorizontal lines, 
forming the lower part of a kind of frame, in which 
we see the intaglio Hgure in the centre. This fignre, 
which is bending on one knee, is a beautiful sped" 
men of figyptian sculpture. The outline is defined 
by an incision in the stone, all round the edges, vary- 
ing somewhat in depth, but occasionally being as 
much as one-sixth of an inch. The figure, which is 
thus bounded, is raised to various elevations, aeocHrd- 
ing to the artist's judgment of what was necessary to 
produce the desired effect One part of the figure 
near the naVel, is -at least as high as the general level 
of the stone. All through this figure the artist has 
attempted to show the prominent and rounded parts 
of the body, by giving them a greater elevation. This 
he has done with great skill in the upper part of the 
calf of the leg (we are speaking of its position as it 
appears in the sculpture), which is rounded and 
swollen out owing to the pressure on it from above. 
The hollow also, which, when the knee is thus bent, 
appears at a little distance from it on the outer part 
of the leg, is very distinctly represented. The pro- 
jection of the eye-brow, and the eye itself, with the 
sinking in of the hollow chamber of the eye, have not 
been neglected. The height of the figure, as it 
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ktieeti, meamired upwards fh)m the bend of the fbot« 
18 about ISf- inches. It is naked, with the exception 
of a belt round the waist, and a close cap on the 
head, the margin of which appears to be indicated by 
a double projecting line running along the forehead, 
and the side of the head.. A kind of riband streams 
from the back part. On the forehead the sacred 
serpent, the symbol of royalty, stands erect ; and the 
monarch is doubtless represented making an offering, 
<m bended knee, to some deity, though no deity ap- 
pears on the face of this stone. But the meaning of 
the posture is well understood, from comparing it 
with similar figures, and from the conical kind of 
thing which he holds in his hand. This is a device 
whidi frequently appears on the reliefs, resting on the 
hand of the devotee ; or standing on a hand alone 
attached to an arm, which is a common hieroglyphic. 
Sometimes there is one in each hand ; and in some 
instaaoes it is so exactly pointed that the face repre- 
sents an isosceles triangle; in other instances it is 
Bomewhat rounded as in this intaglio. We do not 
profess to understand what it is intended to represent. 
We have been thus minute in describing this figure, 
because as a work of art it deserves commendation, 
both for the general outline and attitude, and the exe- 
cation ofthe particular parts. Above this compartment 
Is a horizontal row of well cut hierogljrphics, containing 
'two cartondies ; and this is followed by a beautifully 
rounded moulding, succeeded by a sweeping curve 
(apparently belonging to no geometrical figure) that 
>terminates in a cornice. Resting on this cornice 
'(see the plate) there is a row of birds' legs, pro- 
^bably owte', but the upper part is entirely defaced. 
-The flat top of the stone is perfectly even, except at 
the ends, where there are two holes, which have pro- 
'bably held clamps of metal to bind the block to some 
either part of. the buikiing« Two ciccul^x bfii\es^xDAds^ 
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in the comp^njent thai hdl<b the intagliiGi- figtm§ 
run right Uiroug^ the stone: this is ^^^qtly tha 
work of the destroyer, and not of tbo origiiiril iMrtist. 

The two cartouches are curious. One of them 
contains the same pnenonien that appears on the 
oheUsk of Heliopolis ; though in the latter, the beette, 
which is the second figure, has the disk lying alpiosl 
between his fore-legs, while in this instanpe bis l^ga 
are placed at right angles to the direction just d^ 
scribed. The goose, with the disk behind it, stands 
between this praenomen and the group cpntMnipg the 
name. Among other figures in the second cartouche 
we have a male sphinx, which is not of common 
occurrence as an hieroglyphic In tb^ upper and 
right-hand angle of the compartment, containing the 
intaglio figure, these cartouches are repeated on a 
smaller scale ; and the name, without the prsenoment 
is again repeated in this same angle on a still snuidl^ 
scale. The same cartouches occur also on the Offpo* 
site face of this block. 

This face also is sculptured, but it has neyer be^ 
finii^ied and polished to an equa} dfigreewith thp 
front face: the figures are often obscure, and not 
deep cut in the stone. We may trace in the central 
parts a kneeUng figure, in an attitude similar tp that 
on the other side, but of smaller dimensions. In 
front of it is a standing figure* probably a deity, thp 
head c^ which is not discernible, and the whole in 
little more than an indifferent outline. 

There appear to be .some figures on this fane of a 
form that do not often occur. One is the head of a 
quadruped, with a kind of short horn rising up rather 
nearer the end of the snout than the top of the head* 
It is not exactly the head of a rhinoceros, but it resem^ 
bles it sufilciently to justify us calling it so for the 
present Along that part of the fai^ of the fineatf, 
irhich £orreqMwds to ^e rint « the other isade oaor 
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hihaiig th6 i«rtmichti«, there are eight cnr nin^ Greek 
l$hiurttcten risible, of a form and style indicating a late 
4Age. ' As these letters do not contain a complete word, 
it is impossible to ascertain their exact meaning *. 

The fabe of the second block difibrs materially from 
4;hat df the one described. On the upper part of the 
bik^k it has a series of birds in better preservation 
than those on the other stone, and on the lower part 
tif the front it has similar vertical lines to those on 
the bottom of No. 71. The top of the face is sur- 
motlhted with that orhament which some suppose to 
be derived ih)m a series of erect serpents, though 
igach member bears very little resemblance to the 
«acred reptile. Instead of having one large com- 
partitient in front, the face is divid^ into three prin- 
4cipal eompartuients by vertical lines, and is filled 
"tHlh sculptures. One of them, a figrure in a kneeling 
JibstUte, With the sUgar-loaf in each hand, is mak^ 
lug an bfibring to a deity^ with two bulls' heads, 
eeated oti an elevated platform, and holding, in one 
'hatld, the long pointed Egyptian knife. In another 
compartment a figure is making an offering to a ser- 
pent, ^likewise placed on an elevated platform. Among 
^her seulptiires is one of a Hon walking, in a good 
llttitttde and correct outline; A camel's head and long 
«eck are al60 visible, to which we now direct atten- 
tion, in we shall have oceasion hereaHer to show how 
this fHct bears on a disputed point ih the social histoiy 
of this animal. 

Two eartdUches, several times repeated, are fbund 
dn this stone, but they difibr altogether from those on 
the dtheir block. The secotid, containing the nume, 
jWheti l«ad aceordiiig td M. Champollion's alphabet 
ph)diices the letters, F, S, M, T, K ; which are sup- 

* They are k ?, E, O, 2, A, % fe ?, % E ?, fi. titMt is the ending 
W iomto Wdhi j p4irhap8 a phtpet nanie t mnvUt may be a fragnieDt 
of An/tm^t, rtnewedf repaired. 
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posed to represent the nanie of Pbammitichus*; the 
king who obtained the throne of Egypt, according to 
the account of Herodotus, by the aid of Greek and 
Carian mercenaries. 

The sculptures on the back of this block, with the 
exception of the birds at the top, are very indistinct; 
and the surface of the stone, particularly near the 
lower part, is much bruised and very uneven« 

Our description of these two blocks may, by 6ome 
leaders, be thought rather tedious, but we are inclined 
to think they will be of a dififerent opinion after a 
careful examination of the originals. Here we have 
an opportunity of carefully studying two specimens 
of genuine Egyptian art, which, we may safely say> 
are not less than 2400 years old, and belong to that 
epoch when the Greeks were just beginning to get a 
footing in Egypt, and from which the more credible 
«nd better attested history of the country dates its 
commencement Our admiration is no less excited 
by the high state of preservation of these minute 
sculptures, than by the correct delineations which 
they exhibit of natural objects. It would not be easy 
to procure similar sculptures at the present day, done 
in a style superior to the best among them. The 
number of objects that is crowded into so small a 
space, and often lavished on parts obscurely seen, wiU 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious expenditure 
of labour which the religious system of tli^ antient 
Egyptians called for. 

But if it requires so many words to give an imper- 
fect description of two small parts of a small edifice^ 
what labour would it require to give any thing like 
an adequate idea, either by description or drawing, 
of the countless sculptures that adorn the great build- 
ings of Thebes ? Months and years, say those who 

^ M. ChampoUioQ calls him Psammitichos the Second* See 
the chap, on Obelisks. , 
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have carefully examined them, would not suffice to 
copy accurately a small part of their innmnerable de- 
corations. Add to this, the smooth polish of the sur- 
face, and the colouring with which many of the ceil- 
ings and the reUefs were painted — and we hardly 
know whether most to admire the vast conceptions of 
the architect, and th^ gigantic proportions of his 
building, or the patient and never-tiring spirit of the 
sculptor and the painter. 

It would be desirable to compare the sculptures on 
the Hihdbo temples with those of Egypt; but, unfor- 
tlinately, we {^bsseto no work on the antient buildings 
ef Ihdki that can bear a motnent's comparison with 
the various splendid works on E}g3^tian antiquities*. 
The few speeimens, from Which we are able to form 
a judgment, do not convey so {^leasing an impression 
ais tbe work of the artist ili the valley of the Nile, 
instead of the broad surface of the Egyptian edifices^ 
this fefiect of which is not at ail destroyed by their 
niitHetous diecorationis, we see in some of the Hindoo 
jpagbdaiH ad, for «iample, that at Tanjore, a multipU- 
eity dr small parts which ofieiid the eye, and tend to 
destroy the effect produced by the magnitude of the 
whole niass. BUt we hesitaite to pass a decisive 
judgment^ where we have not the means of fomnng a 
liatisfactbry opinion. 

* Mn^ haVe not hftd Ata opportunity of seeing any ^ork oh 
Hindoo architecture atid sculpture, which is similar in design and 
execution to that of Gau on the tUonuments of Nubia. Whethbr 
there is any such wqrk or not, we are not able to learn. 
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Chapter VII. 

THE MONUMENTS DP LOWEE NUEU. 

We shall form a very inadequate conception of .the 
number and variety of the antient edifices that line the 
Valley of the Nile, if we confine ourselves to that pari 
of the stream which is north of the Rapids of Phile« 
where usage has in all ages fixed the limits of the 
country called Egypt. Buildings of the same cha- 
racter as those now existing in Egypt are found 
both in the Libyan Desert and south of Phils, in such 
numbers, and of such a magnitude as to excite our 
astonishment. In the Wady Sivah, General Minu« 
toli discovered the undoubted remains of an Egyptian 
temple, and this, combined vrith the warm springs, 
mentioned by antient writers, confirms the spot to be 
the Oasis of Ammon, as Major Rennell had before 
satisfactorily proved it to be from other considera* 
tions. In the Wady el Rhaigeh, the Oasis Magna of 
antiquity, (see the Map,) and near the town El Khar* 
geh, are the remains of several Egyptian temples, one 
of which is of very large dimensions. These and 
other remains of various ages, found at other spots in 
the deserty prove undeniably that first a people of kin- 
dred stock with the Egyptians occupied them ; that 
then the Greeks found a footing there; and finally, 
under the Romans, these fertile spots in the desert 
became mihtary stations, and the temples were turned 
into churches by the Christians of Eg^t Herodo- 
tus tells us (ill. 26) that the Oasis Magna contained a 
tribe of Samiaus. This fact shows thatthe Greeks had 
made good use of their time since they first obtained a 
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footing in the country under the reign of Fdammiti- 
chus. But wherever Greeks fixed themselves, there 
they built temples ; and can we doubt that even be- 
fore the time of Herodotus there were Greek temples 
in Upper Egypt and the Oasis, which probably were 
a compound of Greek and Egyptian forms ? Tha^ 
there were genuine Greek temples built in the Delta 
before the Persian conquest, we shall presently show.. 
Even the deserts of Arabia Petrsea contain remains of 
Egyptian buildings. At Sarbat el Chadem^ the Jebel 
Mokateb of Niebuhr, RUppel* found, in 1817, the re» 
mains of an Egyptian temple, consisting of small 
pillars with the quadrangular Isis- headed capital, and 
long rectangular bases, an unusual occurrence in an 
Egyptian pillar. The shafts of the pillars are covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

\¥e shall devote this chapter to a brief considera« 
^onof the temples of Lower Nubia, founded principally 
on Gau's excellent work. The opinion of an architect 
is always deserving of attention when we wish to clas- 
sify the existing monuments of a country according to 
their style and ornaments; and particularly valuable is 
the opinion of one who has himself examined, mea- 
sured, and drawn the edifices about which he forms 
an historical theory. Gau lays down three proposi- 
tions,, which are ; 

I. That the monuments of Nubia embrace the 
whole period of Egyptian architecture. 

II. Loiter Nubia was the cradle of Egyptian ar 
chitecture. 

III. The monuments of llindoostan are posterior 
io those of Nubia. 

The third proposition is of too debateable a nature 
to be fully discussed here. 

• •Travels in Nubia, KordofaD, and Arabia Petreea ; by Dr. Ed- 
ward Riippef{« German. Frankfort on the Main^ ^829. 



Oan* remarks that all the archit^lii« of Egypt 
has its types in the buildings of Nubia, frbtn the first 
rude attempts to cut a temple in the rock, to the de« 
tached edifices erected under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Rothahs. We may distliiguish in thb 
architectural history of this period, three grt^t epodi9 : 
<— the first comprehends the temples cut in the 
sides of the mountains ; the second, the temples which 
are detached firbih the rock-cut chambers, but retain 
the colossal masses of the primitive type ; and the 
third embraces the small edifices of Maharragaj Ghff- 
taas, Dandour, and several temples in Egypt At thfe 
last epoch the solid and simple masses were replaced 
by light and eaisy forms. The Nubian rock-cut tein- 
ples between the first and second cataract appear to be 
tiie most antient, and to show those original forms, 
which we see imitated in Egypt. 

The most remarkable of these temples is thb great 
excavation of Ipsambul, which was opened by Bel* 
zbni, the expenses of the dndertaking having been 
Kberally contributed by Mr. Salt This place is about 
26 G. miles north of Wady Haifa, where the NUe 
flows through sandstone ridges from S. W. to N. E;, 
*and a small vale oh the lefi; bank recedes towards the 
west Its two iaoes are fi)rmed of sandstone rock, 
each of which has been cut so as to make the firont of 
a temple, whose interior chambers are covered by the 
native mountain f* The front of the larger temple, 
virhich faces the south-east by east, was so much encum- 
bered by the accumulated sand of centuries, that on 
the first sight Belzoni could discover nothing but the 
head and shoulders of one of the four colossi that de- 
corate the facade. The frieze or upper part v?as visiUe 
as well as the head of an enormous hawk, which the 
enterprising traveller conjectured to be over the door. 

' * fnUxk, t Ritter. Africa, p. 623, . 
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With the aid of such wretched workmen as could be 
procured on the spot, the doorway was at last reached 
after the removal of the mass of sand that closed the 
-entrance. 

** We entered," says Belzoni ♦, " first into a large 
pronaos, 57 feet long and 52 wide, supported by two 
rows of square pillars (four on each side), in a line 
from the front door to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet-Abou, 
finely executed, and very little injured by time. The 
tops of their turbans reach the ceiling, which is about 
30 feet high ; the pillars are 5^ feet square. Both 
these and the walls are covered with beautiful hiero- 
glyphics, the style of which is somewhat superior, or 
at least bolder, than that of any others in Egypt." 
This head-dress, which Mr. Belzoni very improperly 
calls a turban, is similar to that which appears on the 
caryatid pilasters of Medinet-Abou. The temple con* 
tains, with the pronaos, fourteen different chambers f : 
a passage leads from the pronaos to a smaller cham- 
ber, which contains four square pillars, two on each 
side. The sanctuary is 23^ feet long and 12 wide, 
with a pedestal in the centre, and at the end of it four 
odossal sitting figures, the heads of which are in 
good preservation. " |The outside of this temple is 
magnificent. It is 1 17 feet wide and 86 high ; the 
height firom the top of the cornice to the top of the 
door being 66 feet 6 inches, and the height of the 
door 20 feet There are four enormous sitting co« 
lossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great 
sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the 
proportion of near two-thirds. From the shoulder to 
the elbow they measure 15 feet 6 inches; the ears, 
8 feet 6 inches ; the face, 7 feet ; the beard, 5 feet 6 

♦Page 211. 
jf Gau*8 Plan, ^ Belzopi, p. 213, 
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inches; alsross the shoulders, 25 feet 4 inches; their 
height is about 50 feet, not including the caps, which 
are about 14 feet There are only two of these co* 
lossi in sighti one is still buried under the sand, and 
the other, which is near the door, is half fallen down, 
and buried also. On the top of the door is a colossal 
figure of Osiris 20 feet high, with two colossal hierogly- 
phic figures, one on each side, looking towards it. Oa 
the top of the temple is a cornice with hieroglyphics, 
a tonis (mpuldipg) and frieze under it. Above the 
earwB is a row of sitting monkeys, 8 feet high and 6 
acfpfls th^ shoulders. They are twenty-one in num-i 
bi«*f This temple was nearly two-thirds buried under 
the^wd, of which we remov^ 31 feet before we came 
to the upper part of the door. It must have had a veiy 
fine landing place, which \a now totally buried under 
the sand* It is situated under a rock about 100 feet 
ahvve the Nile, &aing the south-east by east, and 
about one day and a half s journey from the second 
catftF"^ in Nubia or Wady Haifa." 

In the sanctuary of this temple we find not a mo* 
nolithbut a pedestal, on which Heeren supposes a sar* 
copbagus once stood, and consequently, he says, we 
ought to consoder this rock-hewn place not a temple, 
but a tomb. The door of this temple has upright 
skie posts. 

In the sculptures we see the same hero as at Medi« 
net-Abou, vrith representations of battles, storming of 
forts, and triumphal processions. 

The name of Ipsambul or Abou-sambul is rather 
puzzling. The prefix Abou might be the Arabic 
word which we find in Medinet-Abou. Dr. Rich- 
ardson's suggestion, that the name may be formed 
from such a word as Abocimpolis (supposing this 
place to be the Aboccis of Pliny), is at least ingenious ; 
but it is more probable that the syllable Psam is the 

* Twenty-two la Gau?ft ^U\ft« 



isanie element that we observe in the Egyptifln'] 
Psammis and Psammidchus^. ■ * -^ . 

• Since the.discoyeries made in decipheiing Emrtkft 
proper names and titles of kings, we haive, in'aiiaiilM 
to the evidence of antiquity which the stnxkuie tif fhiniB 
rock-cut temples offers, the historical evidence dtttkk 
ble from the inscriptions. The name of lliniBniripi 
pears on every part of this temple aooompamednih 
the usual titles ; it appears also on numeratts oAv 
monuments of Nubia, at Kalapsch^, Derri/GindlAf 
and on several parts of the palaces or temples of Cainftk 
and Luxor, 'rhough there were several aov cf ri gM 
of the name of Ramses, it is certain that tbej «H 
belonged to that brilliant era when the greatest moott* 
ments of Egyptian art were erected. The tomb 6t 
temple of Ipsambul may then be conaidflrad-lM 
coeval with some of the great Theban moDuliiMlib 
as to its present condition and the histories 800^ 
tures on its walls ; thou^ this by no means nadM 
it improbable that the banning of this great leiOKfik 
lion belongs to a still earlier period, andtbit itv 
enlarged and improved by the great conqueror 
name it bears. This was Ranges the Oreaty tbeS^ 
306tris of Herodotus, and Sesoosis of Diodoiusi lAo 
is distinguished by M. Champollion &&m 4>ther Mtf^ 
of the same name by the difference of his prmpOMB 
or title. 

'. The smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul' has been 
more completely examined than the large one. ■ Tilt 
approach to it is free from sand. The frooi, yMdi Is 
<ilose ui)on.tlie river, and 20 feet above 'the^j^neseut 
usual level of the water, is 91 feet longvthe dflfith 
.of the excavation, measured firom the oentni of the 

• . . ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

* IpBtmbal was originally called Kerkis. See the Greek ie- 
ecription on one of the colossi, which is coeval with a kinf^api- 
xnitichus, most probably the one aliaded to abofe>— Tnu».ll.4te 
iJt. Londonr 
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front to the extremity of the adytum, is 76 feet. Oa 
the outside are six colossal figures, about SO feet 
high, hewn out of the rock, a female fig:ure heing^ 
placed on each side between two male fin:ures. They 
are in the usual attitude of standing colossi, with 
one foot advanced before the other. The female 
figures are the same, and are supposed to represent 
Isis. The male figure on the right with the horns 
on his head is the representative of Osiris. All the 
male figures are described as having a smaller figure 
on each side, varying from four to six feet in height. 
Similar figures are said to ap|)ear on each side of the 
female statues. The doorway has upright jambs, 
and is ornamented with a broad margin of hierogly- 
phics on both sides and over the lintel. A number of 
cartouches, containing the name and praenomen of 
Ramses the Great, are cut in numerous places on the 
square border that encloses the front of the temple 
like a frame, and on the buttresses between the co- 
lossal figures. A passage leads to the pronaos, a 
room 85 feet by 36^, supported by six square pillars, 
three on each side. Gau's longitudinal section (pi. 
56) shows that those pillars have Isis* heads attached 
to them, which are surmounted, like those of Den- 
derah, by another member of the pillar, the centre of 
which contains a kind of doorway. In other respects 
there are several differences between this Isis-headed 
pilaster and the capitals of the Denderah pillar, 
though they belong undoubtedly to the same original 
type. The hair that hangs down on each side of the 
Ipsambul Isis* face does not terminate in a thick mass 
like the base of a cone, but is curled upwards and 
outwards. From the chamber of six pillars we pass 
into a vestibule, which introduces us to the adytum 
or sanctuary, containing the remains of a sitting 
statue cut in the rock. 

Gau remarks ** that this fa^e^ 11vo>\%Il<:!»^\\!l^2s!i0^ 
mountain, displavs y^ry .ji^i^cX\^ ^^ ^^\2l^\:^ ^^c)^ 
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racter of the great propyla, of which it presents the 
original form in bas-relief. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of the propyla with 
the doorway between them and the appendage of 
the statues, which are so cut out of the rock as to dif- 
fer in no respect from the colossi which at a later 
epoch were placed in front of the propyla. The in- 
terior is in good preservation with the exception of the 
statue placed in a niche in the recess of the sanctuary^ 
and it is richly adorned with painted bas-relie&* The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling is 
blue (a favourite colour for Egyptian ceilings) ; a bor- 
der of three colours runs all round." 

It may be argued that if the names of Ramses on 
the great monuments of Thebes are to be considered 
as contemporary with the building of these edifices, 
we may fairly infer that the excavation of Ipsambul 
is entirely the work of this prince, and not of higher 
antiquity than the oldest buildings of Thebes. But 
there are still older excavations in Nubia than that of 
Ipsambul. At Derri or Derr, now the chief town of 
Lower Nubia, there is a rock-cut temple (not near 
the river), one of the rudest in Nubia, and the only 
one on the east bank of the Nile, between Philse and 
this place. It has no construction in front. '' * It shows 
in its marks of age, in the imperfection of its execu- 
tion, traces of the highest antiquity, and of the infancy 
of the art. This infant state is easily recognised in 
ail parts of the architecture, and in the remnants 
of the primitive sculpture ; as, for example, the sta- 
tues with their backs to the pillars of the pronaos, 
and that in the niche of the sanctuary, which . was 
part of the solid rock. The bas-reliefs of the interior 
walls show, on the contrary, the progress which the 
arts made in the interval between the commencement 
and the completion of this excavation.** It appears. 
then th9,t this, certainly one pf the oldest monuments 
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9f Lowet Nubia, contains in itself a history, and a 
progressm improvement in the decorations of a 
sacred buHdinj^. We shall not then be surprised to 
find here also the name of Ramses, who was not only 
an original builder, but an improver and an appro- 
priator of the labours of his predecessors. The pro- 
cession of the ship is represented on the walls of the 
adytum. In this rude rock-cut temple of Derri we 
have the representation of the hero cutting off the 
Briareus' hc»d, as on the propyla of Ekifbu. The 
figures are considerably damaged, and it is not poa* 
sible from the drawing to make out the whole of the 
details, but there is still enough to show that it is es- 
sentially the same composition as that which we have 
already described at EMfou. We shall have occasion 
to speak of this again when we truce it further up the 
river, even as far as the monuments of the antient 
state of M eroe. 

The temple of Qirscheh is exceedingly rude, and 
shows in the style of its clumsy ornaments the in&ncy 
of the ait of sculpture. The oldest part of this edifice 
is undoubtedly the excavation in the rock, to which a 
propylon and an open court, with pillars, were after- 
wards added. Of the rock-cut chambers, the inner- 
most, which is the sanctuary, contains five groups of 
figures ; one group of four sitting figures is the up<- 
permost. The lower groups, of three figures each, 
axe standing, and consist of a female embracing a man, 
and another figure which belongs to the group. 
Heoren conjectures that this sanctuary was in fact a 
tomb for some priest-families, which is by no means 
improbable. Similar groups of figures, in a sitting 
posture, cut in the mass of the rock, are found in 
the tombs of Hadjar-Selseleh, in Egypt One of 
these groups, containing three figures, represents a 
man seated with a female on each side of him ; his 
vnm aie crossed on his bi6asi> w\^^ ^i^ i^essAb^KSb^ 
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pass one arm behind the male, probably uniting 
their hands. This is undoubtedly a family group, 
like those at Girscheh. (Denon, pi. 76.) This build- 
ing also has caryatid pilasters (Gau's section, pi. 28), 
which are similar to, but not quite the same as, those 
which we have described in the great peristyle court of 
the palace at Medinet-Abou. One of them, as it is 
represented in the drawing, does not consist of a single 
piece, like the great Egyptian works of a later period, 
but is formed of flat layers of stone, placed one above 
another, like the ordinary construction of the walls 
of a temple. Nothing can be imagined more clumsy 
or devoid of grace than the legs and feet of this fignre.' 
The temple of Dandour is classed by Gau, and we 
believe with perfect accuracy, among those Nubian 
temples that belong to the last of the three epochs of 
art, which he thinks he has discovered in the variooB 
styles of the antient buildings in this part of the Tirer.- 
This temple is of small dimensions. It is a parid- 
lelogram, the front of which is 2 If feet, and the length- 
of the side 43f ; this proportion between the width and 
the length of the temple is very nearly what we have 
observed to be the case in some of the Greek temples. 
The building consists of a pronaos, with two pillan 
in front, and two rectangular chambers, one behind 
the other. The view just given is taken from the in- 
terior of the portico, and it shows distinctly the simple 
construction of this part of the edifice, together with 
the doorway, which is in a line vnth the entrance 
of the >portico, at the distance of about thirty feet* 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole building 
is still standing, and an alley appears to have led from 
the gateway to the river, where there was probably a 
flight of steps, of which we see distinct traces in the 
remains of some temples. The sacred buildings were 
of necessity placed near the river in Nubia, for the 
sake of the ablutious of live priests, and the otb^r 
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ceremonies of religion in which water was essen* 
tial; for there was no room for tanks or temples 
at any great distance from the stream. In Egypt, 
on the contrary, we often find temples at a con- 
siderable distance from the river, but then a tank 
was necessary, and the traces of these artificial 
basins are so numerous as to leave no doubt that 
every temple not situated near the Nile must have 
been provided with one of those reservoirs for water, 
so essential both for the purposes of cleanliness and 
the ceremonies of the Egyptian religion* In India, 
where we see so many curious points of resemblance 
in still existing institutions to the antient ritual of 
Egypt, there are often great flights of steps leading 
down to the rivers, forming a safe and convenient ap- 
proach to the sacred stream, in which the pious Brah- 
min, while he makes his ablutions, at once discharges 
a religious duty, and enjoys a healthful recreation. 
Tanks are also as common near a Hindoo pagoda now 
as they once were around the temples of Egypt. 

The front view of this temple of Dandour reminds 
tis of the Greek and Roman temples in antis*^ by 
which term is meant a portico of round pillars flanked 
at the angle on each side by a square one, or by the 
wall of the temple being continued as far as the face of 
the portico. It is true the outer lines of the facade of 
Dandour incline a little towards one another, after the 
propylon fashion ; but still the general resemblance to 
a Greek temple is undeniable. Between the two pillars 
(see Gau, pL 26) are the remnants of the doorway 
jambs : from the top of the cornice of this doorway to 
the architrave is rather more than one-third of the whole 
height of the pillars. The space between the pillars 
and the sides of the temple has been filled up in the 
usual style with a low wall. The mouldings on the 

* For an explanation of many architectural terms necessa.t^ tA 
be understood^ fbe reader i« referred t^ Itie nvqiV ou '^^\«^\\% 
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facade of the portico are remarkably large, when wn- 
compare them with the moderate dimensions of the 
whole building. A profusion of sculptured flgures^ 
cover this portico both outside and inside. On the 
ceiling of the interior, which is divided into several 
parts, by lines running in the direction of the temple's 
length, we observe, in the centre compartment, the 
Egyptian vulture, .with outstretched wings, holding by 
a ring in each claw, what we take to be a long knife 
or sword. The drawing of this bird, which is one of 
the most picturesque of the Egyptian birds of prey, 
is not very successfully executed either in Grau's oriv 
ginal plate or our copy. The vulture is oflen seen 
on the monuments of Egypt in the same attitude, as,- 
for example, over a doorway at Medinet-Abou. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the piUars of 
Dandour the mixed Greek and Egyptian form. But 
we observe just below the capital the vertical kind of 
flutings, which are one of the most common orna<« 
ments of an Egyptian pillar ; and we see also a se<* 
ries of circles or hoops, one under another, which we 
have before noticed when speaking of the portico of 
Ashmounein. Again, the capital is of the Egyptian 
lotus form, at first sight remiiuiing us also of the leafy 
decorations of the Corinthian capital. There is a pe^ 
culiarity on the firont face of the de, which we have 
not happened to discover in any other temple. We 
allude to a pair of eyes, which are cut upon it, and 
just visible over the round edges of the capital. Be- 
tween the eyes there is something shaped like an ellip* 
tical ring, but only the upper half is seen in the 
geometrical elevation, and what the termination is we 
cannot tell, nor what it can possibly mean. It <x^cupieft 
the place of the nose, but is as little like one as it la 
to the mouth, or any other feature of the face. 

In the back wall of the furthest chamber Grau dis- 
coyere4 a jsecret hole made in the thickness of the 
w^Of which was probably m\ftiidftdk Vi \ia\^ \s»»?m^v 
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And to preserve it from the barbarians, who, at 
various periods of Egyptian history, visited Nubia 
with their fearful ravages. There is a curious story 
in Herodotus of King Rhampsinitus building a trea- 
sure-house, which, it is true, might have been a 
Very different kind of thing from this, but still it was a 
stone chamber, in which the money-loving monarch 
intended to keep his wealth safe from robbers. The 
architect, with a due regard to his own interest, con- 
trived it so that a certain stone in the outer wall should 
be moveable, and on his death-bed he left the secret 
to his sons, who soon endeavoured to turn it to profit 
The sequel of this forms one of the longest tales of 
Herodotus, and we may perhaps say one of the least 
valuable of his Egyptian gleanings. 

We have dwelt thus long on the temple of Dandour, 
because it is of importance to attain some more exact 
notions of the kind of buildings erected in the Nile 
valley, at different epochs in the history of the country. 
Instead of taking everything for genuine Egyptian, 
because it is in Egypt or Nubia, we are now enabled, 
by a more accurate classification of the monuments 
and the aid of the inscriptions, to rectify former ih- 
correct notions on the subject, and, in fact, to make a 
Teal and valuable addition to the history of civilized 
Egypt. Between the rock-cut temples, such as those 
of Derri and Ipsambul, and the buildings of a later 
date, there was an intermediate step that ought to be 
noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nubia 
would probably be the improvement of some hole in 
the rock ; or even, if the country possessed no natural 
caves for imitation, the mountains themselves would 
ojfler facilities for constructing a durable habitation, 
which would be both commodious and cheap. A fur- 
ther step would be, afler having got possession of a 
hole, to totend the excavation, to form several cham- 
bers separated by the native rock, and when. «b ioq^ccl 
«f kagtt dbnensions was desigaed, tx> \e«^^ «(Q{!asc& 



pillars for ihe support of the roof. • In the course of 
time the outer front, with the inner walls and pillars,- 
would receive decorations, derived both from the imi- 
tations of the natural form of the country and the his-' 
torical remembrances of the nation. But what a pro- 
digious period must have elapsed between the rudest 
rock excavation, such as Derri was in its primitive 
state, and the highly finished sculptures of the great 
temple of IpsambuL Between these two epochs it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that porticos, con-* 
structed of materials got from quarries, were built in 
front of the original excavations, and that propyla, 
dromi, enclosing walls, colossal statues, and all the 
other appendages of a genuine Egyptian building, 
were subsequently added. We believe there are np 
traces of any obelisks in Lower Nubia, while in Egypt 
we find this important architectural ornament in use 
from the island of Phils as far as the very borders of 
the Mediterranean sea. All the oldest temples of 
Egypt retain most distinctly the characteristic macks 
of the primitive type . of an excavation in the rock. 
We trace this in the massiveness of the construction, 
the fiat roofs, the square pillars, and in the proportion 
between the diameter and the height of the irregularly 
rounded column ; for the apparent weight, and the 
real bulk of the overhanging mass in an excavated 
chamber, unavoidably create the impression of a huge 
body ready to fall and crush the occupants. To destroy 
or weaken the impression the architect would make 
the height of the chamber of a suitable proportion 
to the length and breadth, and all the . dimensioiis 
would be small. If he found it convenient to extend 
them, he would relieve the incumbent mass by leaving 
very thick and strong supports of the native rock. 
Again, in the position of the adytum of the constructed 
temples of Egypt, in the care which they took to keep 
it in the most retired place near the extremity of 
the building, with a €iTig\^ eciVra&ic^ ^xkil thick wall3 
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round it— -we see the manifest imitation of the rock« 
cut shrine^ accessible only by one passa^. 

One of the best and most antient specimens of 
Nubian temples, partly cut in the rock and partly 
formed of constructed propyla, &c. is that of Elsssiboua, 
on the west bank of the Nile, about lat. 22° 4 b\ *The 
approach from the river to the temple is by an avenue 
of sixteen sphinxes, 30 feet wide ; two colossal figures 
stand near the first pair of sphinxes, with their backs 
attached to pilasters and their faces tunied to the river. 
After the sphinxes we come to the propyla, consisting 
as usual of two pyramidal moles, with a high door- 
way between, and the remains of four colossi in front 
of them. '[Hiis is followed by an open court with 
caryatid pilasters on each side ; and next we come to 
the covered portico, and the sanctuary with the holy 
ship. Behind all this we find some chambers hewn 
in the rock, which must undoubtedly be considered as 
of higher antiquity than all that lies in front of them. 
This temple indeed only wants a pair of obelisks be- 
fore the propylon to make it the complete original of the 
great monuments of Thebes. There are, we believe, 
no traces below the first cataracts of such buildings as 
this at Essaboua ; for the excavated tombs of Thebes 
with their doorways are a different style of art, both 
in the whde design and the execution of the smaller 
parts. May we not then conclude with certainty, that 
the monuments of Nubia, such as Essaboua, the 
small temple of Kalapsche, and others, are of higher 
antiquity than any buildings at Thebes, which them- 
selves are more antient than any others now existing 
in Egypt? 

The traces of a gradual growth in the Nubian tem- 
ples is so apparent that it cannot be denied, and it is 
a fact of too much importance to be dismissed without 
due consideration. It is the very key to the correct un- 

* Gaoi pi. 42. 

VOJU L V 
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derstanding of Egyptian art, and to the formation of 
any rational and consistent sketch of the antient history 
of the country. At Debod, or Debot, on the west bank 
of the Nile, about a dozen miles firoi^ Philae, there is a 
.temple which Gau considers as a dedication to Serapis 
and I sis. It is neither antient nor magnificent. First 
we observe three gateways placed in a line, through 
•which we approach to a pronaos, which has been 
added to and placed in front of a previous construc- 
tion ; and indeed seems never to have been finished. 
This is observable in many Egyptian buildings, and 
is generally attributed to the interruption of the works 
caused by some hostile invasions. But it is equally 
probable that it was occasioned, in some instances, by 
the want of money to complete what was begun . on 
too large a scale for the limited means of the district ; 
An occurrence just as common at the present day as 
ever it could be in Egypt This temple of Debod, 
.with its incomplete pronaos, was in its origin a small 
isolated chapel, or perhaps a tomb, around which 
other buildings grew up with the wants of the increas- 
ing population. The same fact is observable in the 
general history of religious edifices; an altar, a 
chapel, or a tomb of some pious personage, was the 
kernel of a larger building. The sanctuary of Debod 
contains two granite monoliths, with niches cut in 
them. From the entrance to the temple, an avenue 
led right down to the river, which probably was ter- 
minated by a fiight of steps to answer some of the 
•purposes already mentioned, and also to form a quay 
where passengers might conveniently land. 

Another origin may be assigned to some of the 

•Nubian and Egyptian temples. On an elevation at 

Gartaas, on the we^ bank of the Nile, there stands a 

.small temple, which the boatmen on the river suppose 

to be dedicated to a Mussulman saint, to whom, as they 

pass along the river,, they pay their adoration. They 
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do thin with respect to other temples also that stand 
near the banks of the Nile *. The boatmen in an- 
tient Egypt formed a caste distinct from all others by 
the nature of their occupation, and it is reasonable to 
suppose they would have certain religious notions of 
their own, and might have patron gods to whom they 
would dedicate temples. We are not meaning to 
assert that this is an important element in the origin 
of Egyptian or Nubian saered buildings, but still it is 
a consideration that ought not to be overlooked. 
Boatmen and seamen are necessarily a very distinct 
set of people from all others, owing to the pecuHar 
habits of their life ; and they are also a superstitious 
race. There is no difference in principle between the 
Egyptian worshipping the shrine of his deity as he 
descended along the banks of the Nile, or shot 
through the cataracts of Syene, and the boatman of 
the St. Lawrence bowing down as he passes the 
rapids of that river to the crucifixes planted on its 
banks. In addition then to the causes already enu- 
merated, as contributing to the prosperity and popu* 
lation of andent Syene, may we not, in part, attribute 
the origin of erections on the islands of Philae and 
Elephantine to the physical position of those places 
at the two extremities of the rapids, where the boat- 
man would wish to propitiate the deity, and to claim 
his protection by some memorial commemorating his 
piety or his fears ? 

This little island of Philae, to describe which com- 
pletely would require a separate essay, is one of the 
richest spots of Egypt in architectural beauty, and one 
of the most instructive as to the evidence of buildings 
being raised in the real and the mixed Egyptian style 
at a period long after the race of native monarchs had 
ceased to rule. On the propyla of the great temple 
on this island there are some Greek inscriptions, 
which Gau copied. At first we »lio\iid. \a^ ^^^cys»^ 
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td say that the Greeks cut these charactehs on the 
faces of the antient buildings which the Egyptians had 
erected ; but those Greek inscriptions themselves are 
intersected *, and in many parts destroyed by figures 
cut upon them^ in the true Egyptian style. These 
sculptures then, at least, are posterior to the inscrip* 
tions, and prove that the native people retained their 
peculiar style of art under the dominion of the Greek 
kings and the Roman emperors ; which, indeed, we 
are able to show from the consideration of their de- 
tached sculptures, in full relief, — a subject which is 
reserved for a separate chapter. There is no decisive 
evidence in the fact of these Egyptian sculptures being 
cut upon the Greek inscriptions, which will show that 
the temple itself is altogether of late construction ; but 
it may be so in part, as it consists of an adytum, and 
many other chambers in the rear of the building, 
preceded by a kind of portico with propyla, and this 
again preceded by a large court with a row of pillars 
on each side ; and again, on each side beyond these 
pillars, there is a number of small apartments. The 
two great propyla, which contain the Greek inscrip- 
tions, form the entrance to this court, and are similar 
to those represented in the view of Edfou. They are 
118 feet wide and 54 highf. Still in front of the 
large propyla there is a gallery 250 feet long, with a 
row of columns on the right and lefl. The whole of 
this court or gallery seems of less antiquity than the 
temple ; and the columns on the right hand, which 
seem part of the edifice, appear never to have been 
completed, and are not so old as those opposite to them. 
These right-hand columns serve as a coMdor to a 
number of cells which lie still further to the right of 
them, and in the direction of the gallery's length. 
But there is still another part of this temple that is 
deserving of notice. To the entrance angle of the 

* Gau's AppcndiiL oi GteeVL lu^cn^Vv^wi^) ^U 11. 
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left-hand side of tbe gallery, there is a pseudo-perip- 
teral temple attached, but not lying with its axis in 
the same direction as that of the gallery, which itself 
also is not in the same direction as the axis of the 
great court of the temple. The columns of this pe- 
ripteral temple are engaged in a wall to one-third of 
their height ; and the capitals, which are of the calyx 
or cup form, are also surmounted with the quadruple 
Isis-beaded capital of Denderah. This column has, in 
fact, two capitals, above which there is an architrave 
and cornice, but no covering to the building, which 
is hypaethral. It has two doorways opposite to one 
another, and without lintels. 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro- 
duced by the position of the remains of Philas near 
the Tropic of Cancer. As the sun approaches his 
northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, the 
shadows from the bold projecting cornices and mould- 
ings sink lower and lower on the broad surface of the 
walls, till at last, when the sun has obtained his great- 
est elevation, the vertical walls remain in deep shade, 
forming a striking contrast with the blazing bright- 
ness that is cast over every surrounding object *. 

Gau asserts that the Greeks, afler their occupation 
of Egypt, never did intermingle their style with that 
of the country. In this passage we believe he is 
speaking of sculpture, but we do not admit that he is 
right even in this limited acceptation. He seems .to 
allow that there was some arclutectural intermixture, 
but only in what he calls the arrangement (la dispon- 
tioTi) ; for example, there is a small I sis temple near 
the court of the great temple of Philae, and another 
in the island of Elephantine which remind us of the 
Greek peripteral temples, i. e. the cella surrounded 
with columns on the four faces. These he consi- 
ders as clear imitations of Greek buildings. But we 
mav just as ffdrly say they were building ^^^^2j«^ 

* E'ltteT, 
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by the Greeks with some varieties which they thought 
worth, adopting from the native forms. It is &is 
pseudo-peripteral temple of Philse which contains in 
its capitals the forms of the lotus-leaf intermingled 
with the volutes of the Ionic column. 

But there is still another specimen of a very small 
Isis temple on the island of Phils, which is undoubt- 
edly Greek in the arrangement of its parts. It is 
amphi'prostyle and in antU, i. e. each front contains 
two round pillars ]5laced between the rectangular abut- 
ments, in which each side of the building terminates. 
There is only a single chamber in it, about 11^ feet 
long by 8 wide, with a doorway at each end opposite 
to one another. 

That this building was erected by the Greeks is 
hardly matter of doubt. A conquered nation like the 
Egyptian would not adopt the architectural models of 
the conqueror, for they could not possibly know what 
they were, unless they had the opportunity of seeing 
them. But if they did see and copy them, su(£ 
models must have existed in the country ; and some, at 
least, must have been erected by the Greeks under the 
dynasties of the Ptolemies. It is however rather curious 
that with the exception of the Greek remains of Alex- 
andria, and those of Antinoe, which belong to the age 
of Adrian, we know of only two or three existing 
buildings of small dimensions, which were in the 
pure Greek style. It is not likely that the Greeks, 
who became very numerous in Egypt, and were 
found all over the country, should erect no large 
temples in the Thebaid or in the neighbourhood of 
Philae ; or if ever they did build any of a size propor- 
tionate to the splendid monuments of their native 
country, and those of the new capital Alexandria, it is 
quite incredible that no traces of them should remain. 
We conclude then that the Grecian style is distinctly 
visible in several of the monuments of Phil», and 
that thier art, combinedm\k'&^^\i^Ti\^^'^CY^^sK^^ 
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certain forms of buildiDgs hitherto not seen in Egypt. 
Unless, perhaps, we suppose what is by no means 
improbable, that from the time when Amasis permitted 
the Greeks of Asia and Europe to build temples to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo, at Naucratis, we may date 
the growth of a new style of architecture, indicating a 
union of Greek and Egyptian religious notions which 
would be accompanied by a corresponding character in 
the sacred buildings. But whatever opinion may be 
formed as to the intermixture of Greek and Egyptian 
formsy we know, at least, that temples dedicated to the 
deities of the country continued to be built under the 
Ptolemies and the Roman emperors. Indeed the 
long hieroglyphical inscription copied* from some 
part of the' great temple of Philee, and containing the 
names of a Ptolemy and Cleopatra, could hardly com- 
memorate anything less than the building or the 
enlargement of this edifice. Gau found inscriptions 
on the enclosure of a temple at Gartaas in Nubia, which 
proved a building to have been erected here as late as 
the first half of the third century of our era. 

We cannot terminate this chapter better than by 
quoting the opinions of this careful observer on the 
general effect produced by an Egyptian temple. " The 
effect of the Egyptian temples is, in general, imposing ; 
their appearance is magnificent. But this results 
more from the simplicity of their divisions than from 
their real magnitude. Some are of opinion that 
Egyptian architecture may fairly be blamed for being 
too massive and heavy ; but to form a proper judgment • 
we ought to view the monuments of Egypt in connec- 
tion with the scale of the country. We ought to see 
them surrounded by those immense deserts which, 
presenting no character but monotony and extent, still 
possess that of grandeur. In the midst of such locali- 
ties it was necessary that the effect of the monuments 
should be in harmony with them : a.\\ ^m^\^\3!c^^(s?r^ssiQXi^ 

* JBurton't £xc«r]^U. 
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would have appeared mean. Those columns of an enor* 
mous diameter, those doorways beyond all usual size, 
and the lofiy propyla, are perfectly in unison with the 
places which surround them. In fact, this uniformity of 
nature explains, still better than the unchangeable rules ' 
of Egyptian religion, the general resemblance in cha- 
racter which we observe in the edifices of this country. 

" Besides the characteristie of magnificence, the 
monuments of Egypt present to the architect examples 
of beautiful arrangement and skilful symmetry. But 
there is nothing, in my opinion, which can be con- 
sidered as a model of taste or as a classical study to 
the professors of architecture. An exception may per- 
haps be made in favour of sculpture, but only so &r as 
regards the art of appropriating forms borrowed from 
nature. As to Egyptian painting, it was in so low a 
condition as not to deserve any notice as a work of art." 

If there is any part of the above extract which 
vrfNild require a little modification, it is probal^ly the 
last sentence on painting. The British Museum con- 
tains specimens well calculated to make us deny 
Gau's position in its full extent. 
. We will not follow this judicious critic, who appears 
to us to have described so truly the leading features 
of Egyptian architecture, in his remarks on the want 
of taste which modern builders oflen display in their 
appropriation of antient forms. This metropolis is 
rich in such examples. Parts, which taken singly 
might please by the beauty of their form and propor- 
tions, ornaments once in unison with other localities 
and different religious ideas« minuteness of detail 
hardly visible because it is out of place, materials solid 
and durable, and magnitude more than sufficient for 
the most wonderful display of antient art, are some- 
times all combined to form, at enormous expense, a 
building that every one discovers to be inconvenient, 
»j^d no pn^ YfjlX venture to qall beauitifuL 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE MONUMENTS OF UPPER NUBIA, 

About twenty-six geographical miles south of Ipsam- 
bul, is the second cataract of the Nile, known by the 
name of Wady Halfe, N. L. 2 1® 50'. The enterprising 
spirit of modern travellers has passed over this re- 
mote boundary, and opened to us a new field for 
historical inquiry in the monuments of Upper Nubia. 
For here we still find the same style of building that 
we have already described, and still we feel impelled 
to ascend the mysterious stream, to trace the course 
of arts and civilization still fiirther towards their 
origin. 

At Semneh, there are remains on both sides of 
the river. On the west side, a hill which overhangs 
the Nile is crowned with a small temple of sand- 
stone, that bears some resemblance to one on the 
island of Elephantine, being of a pseudo-peripteral 
character. The hieroglyphics are rude, and in parts 
unfini^ed. The sacred ship is sculptured here also 
in the interior of the temple, a symbol that we must 
not lose sight of in our ascent up the river to the 
antient Meroe. The ceiling of the chamber is painted 
blue. Notwithstanding the evidence of antiquity 
which this building is said to offer, we cannot hesitate, 
in referring its present form to the same age as the 
peripteral temples of PhilaB. Riippel describes the 
pillars which support the front of the cella as fluted, 
and without base or capital. Another temple of 
much larger dimensions is found at Amara, on the 
east bank, but only the shafts of six or eight pillars 
of the prpnaos remain, which axe of ^V:;d:t^Q\\& ^\2(:k\&^ 
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This is an uncommon occurrence in the antient build- 
ings of this country, which were constructed of sand- 
stone, at least in Upper Egypt. Burckhardt* con- 
jectures this temple of Amarft ilot to be of high anti- 
quity, but to be a copy of that at Philae. Ruppel 
remarks that in his Jourhal he hiis marked these pil- 
lars as being of sandstone. Tliey are eight according 
to him, forming a double row. There are no traces 
either of a stone-roof or stone- walls about this temple. 
But the most interesting monument between the 
second and third cataracts, is the temple of Soleb, 
which stands on the west bank of the river, and about 
400 yards distant from it, in lat 20** 25'. Mr. Wad- 
dington is, we believe, the first traveller who has 
given a description of this edifice. " t 'There is an 
entrance exactly opposite the gate of the temple, on 
each side of which two walls lead up to the remains 
of two sphinxes : one, which is grey granite, has the 
ram*s head, and is six feet in length ; the other is so 
much broken as to be nearly shapeless. Further on 
is the beginning of a flight of steps leading to the 
temple ; two other sphinxes have been posted in front 
bf it, of which there remains a part only. The firont 
of the portailj which is far from perfect, is about 175 
feet long; the width of the staircase before it, 57 feet. 
The first chamber is 102 feet 6 inches in breadth, by 
88 feet 8 inches in depth : round three sides of it, 
runs a^ single row of pillars, and at the farthest end 
has been a double row, making in all thirty columns, 
of which seven are still standing and perfect : the 
diameter of their base is 5 feet 7 inches, and their 
height about 40 feet. They are inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics only. The space between therici and the wall 
of the temple has been covered with a roof, which is 
now fallen in." This is evidently a peristyle court, 

* p. 50. 
f WaddiDgtOti's and Hanbunf't Travels, p. 28Q, 
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if its dimensions are correctly given, and ought not 
to be called a chamberr It is impossible from the above 
description to make out the arrangement of the pil- 
lars, but the most probable one is, that the three lines 
of parallel columns in the breadth of the building 
contained each eight pillars, reckoning those at the 
angles. The pillars at each side will then be six in 
number, if we reckon again those at the angles. The 
firhole number of thirty is thus accounted for. It is 
curious that this court should be so similar in cha- 
racter to the great peristyle court of Medinet-Abou, 
^hich we have already described. It agrees with it 
in, having its width greater than its length, in having 
a row of pillars round three sides, and a double row 
on the fourth side, which was the one nearest to the 
adytum of the temple. Besides this court there must 
have been a second one leading out of it, for the 
second chamber is described as having a single row of 
twenty-four columns around it, no mention being made 
of any other, though some traces of a central row of 
columns would probably have been discovered, had 
there ever been a roof to this court Mr. "Wadding- 
ton describes the dimensions of the adytum as very 
difficult to make out, as no part of the side-walls can 
be traced, and only a few feet of the posterior one. 
" It has, however," he says, " clearly contained twelve 
pillars, of which three are still entire, except the capital 
of one." But the fact of their being twelve pillars will 
prove that this was not the adytum, but either an hy- 
postyle room, or the pronaos itself The sculptures 
j9n the temple are described as being in the very best 
style, though in some parts they liave been lefl un- 
finished. " Jupiter Ammon,'' says Mr. Waddington, 
'< appears twice among the remaining figures, and to 
him I suppose the temple to hav6 been djedicated. 
trhis temple affords the lightest specimen I have seen 
of Ethiopian or Egyptian architecture. The saAd.« 
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stone, of which most of the pillars are composed, is 
beautifully streaked with red, which gives them from 
a little distance, a rich and glowing tint. The side 
and posterior walls have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the roof has everywhere fallen in ; so that there 
remains no ponderous heaps of masonry to destroy 
the effect of eleven beautiful and lofly columns. We 
seemed to be at Segeste, at Phigaleia, or at Sunium.'* 

From description only, unaccompanied with minute 
details by the pencil, it would seem impossible to form 
any exact idea of the relative antiquity of this temple« 
The proportion between the diameter and height of the 
pillars in the peristyle court, is somewhat less than it 
would be in one of the Theban columns ; especially if 
those pillars at Soleb are of the usual Egyptian form, 
growing narrower as we approach the lowest part 
of the shaft. Mr. Waddington does not make any 
other remarks on the form of the pillars, and we can 
only infer that their general appearance is more slen- 
der, and consequently, in proportion, more elevated 
than that of the antient Egyptian column. RUppel's 
description of the same remains will perhaps aid us 
in forming a more exact notion of them. 

" * About half an hour south of the village of Soleb, 
on the west side of the Nile, there are considerable 
remains, called by the natives Gorganto. In all pro* 
bability these ruins were once a royal residence, as 
the plan which can easily be made out, is altogether 
different from that of other Egyptian temples ; the 
entrance of this building is turned to the east, some 
few hundred steps from the Nile. All its parts fol- 
low one another regularly along one axis. The front 
part is a massive wall, containing a court 192 feet 
long and 107 broad ; here there are two lion-sphinxes 
of granite, with outstretched paws, near the entrance, 

* lliippel, p. 81. He uses French feet, which may be lurned 
hto EogUth very nearly, by addltt^ oue-eleventh. 
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The first court is terminated by two prismatic towers 
(propyla), leading to a second court, which is about 
76 feet deep, 92 wide, and ornamented all round with 
a row of colossal pillars. On the west side a double 
row of pillars form a kind of peristyle. After this we 
come to a second court of the same width as the pre- 
ceding, and 86 feet deep. A colonnade runs round 
its inner wall. In the north-western angle there is a 
small door, which leads to no particular chamber. 
The palace ends in a chamber 40 feet deep and 54 wide, 
with a flat roof, once supported by twelve colossal pil- 
lars. The capitals have their decorations in imitation 
of palm-branches; and in the pillars of both the courts 
the type is that of trunks of palm-trees tied together, 
as in the great temple of Luxor. There are hiero- 
glyphics on the pillars and architraves, well cut, but 
not very numerous. The whole building is much 
damaged ; .of the seventy pillars which once orna- 
mented it only nine remain, standing in different places. 
The material of all the parts is sandstone. Near the 
palace is a small mole in the Nile built of large 
blocks of freestone." When we add to this descrip- 
tion the fact that the name of Ramses the Great is 
found on this temple, we obtain a probable inference 
as to its high antiquity ; and this conclusion we may 
apply to enlarge our conceptions of the extent of the 
Sesostrid empire, and the architectural taste of its 
monarchs. Perhaps in no country of the world sp 
readily as in Egypt, do we recognise the natural types 
which man has applied to the purposes of architec- 
tural use and ornament. Every traveller, whose eye 
has been accustomed to measure and compare, detects 
without any difficulty in the varied forms of Egyptian 
capitals and pillars, the few simple and graceful 
models which nature offers for imitation on the banks 
of the Nile. 
At Sesce, or Sasef, on the west bank o^ \k<^ '^'i^&i 

YOL, /• q. 



tibout twenty-two geographical milesfiiTther south th&n 
Soleb, Mr. Waddington found four pillars covered 
with hieroglyphics, standing amidst the ruins of a 
temple. These pillars are 18 feet in height and 5 in 
diameter, and formed of a hard sandstone. The 
pedestal is of a cylindrical form, such as we observe 
in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings. So great 
a difference in the proportions of these two columns 
would seem to indicate some difierence in their age, 
which is well deserving of further examination, ne 
should not omit to mention that on this part of the 
river between Soleb and Amarah, tiear a place called 
Sheik Selim,^ there are pillars with an Isis' face on 
two sides of the capital. This particular type we have 
now found frequently repeated ih Egyptian temples, 
with some variations— from the ruins of Bebek in the 
Delta, nearly as far as the 20th degree of latitude. 
We shall presently trace this fbrm still higher up the 
liver. Ruppel considers this temple with the Isis- 
headed capital, not to be older than the Ptolemaic 
age, judging from the style of the sculptures. W^ 
have not enumerated all the remains that are found 
t)n either side of the Nile, below the third Nile cata- 
ract, because it is only our object to trace those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which have characterized 
all the buildings of the Nile valley; and we have said 
enough to show that as far south as lat. 20°, there is 
one unbroken conhected chain. 

Near a little island called Tumbus (lat. 19° 43'), 
and on the east bank of the Nile, Ruppel observed 
the red granite show itself ; and here also he saw a 
tH)lossal statue of this material in a good Egyptian 
style. The lefi foot, as usual, is advanced forwards : 
the head and face are mutilated : the hands, whieh 
grasp a short cylindrical staff, rest on the hips — a 
striped garment is thrown round the loins^— bracelets 
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ind ileekl9ces app^tt^ as ornaments. The whole'heighl; 
pf the statue is 12 feet Still further up the river, 
within the limits of Dongola, Mr. Waddington saw 
two cplossal statues of grey granite, one 22 feet 6. 
inches, and the other 23 feet 5 inches high, but' 
broken at the middle. A small statiie, about 5 feet 
in height, was placed in front of the latter. Nothing: 
QouJd be more in the true Egyptian style than figures 
of these dimensions, with a smaller one, according to 
custom, placed near them, probably for the sake of 
producing an effect by the contrast, and giving a mea- 
sure of the colossal magnitude. Another statue, with- 
out a head, and of black granite, was lying near the 
two colossi. Hieroglyphical characters were also: 
observed on its feet, which we hope some future tra- 
veller may have the opportunity of copying. Ruppel's 
description of these statues is more minute, and, in 
some respects, different from that just given. They 
9^ Ibimd, be says, about the middle of the great island 
Argo (lat. 19** 20'). lying in front of a temple which, 
l^as \ieen reduced to such a heap of ruins by human 
violence, that it is impossible to make out the plan. * 
iiach statue* is 20 feet 9 inches long, French measure, . 
including the base, which is 17 inches thick ; and the 
sculpture is in the genuine Egyptian style. These 
statues have been mutilated in several parts by vio- 
lence ; one of them has lost both his arms, and the 
other is split across the breast. 

The material is a granite containing large pieces 
of flesh-coloured feldspath, which is the predominant . 
cpmponent part ; the brown mica is in the smallest 
proportipp. There are no hieroglyphics on either of 
t^ese figures^ They are in the usual attitude of 
Egyptian standing colossal figures, with the lefl : 
foot advanced, and the arms hanging down by the 

• * P. 84. Boih these figures are represented \n Riippel*| 
dfawiij^ ....>.., 
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side. The hand is closed around a short cylindrical 
mass or straight stick. The colossus, which has lost 
its arms, shows by the broken surface, that they were 
attached to the body just as in the other statue. An 
example of this we may observe in the colossal aiin 
of the Museum, which belongs to the large head that 
stands opposite to the Memnon. The arm, indeed, 
in this Museum specimen, by its being stretched out 
in a straight line, shows that it must have hung down 
along the body ; and this is confirmed by ol^rving 
that the inner side of it retains part of the broken 
rim which originally held it close to the whole mass. 
These colossi of Argo rest with their backs against 
a six-inch thick column, which runs the whole length 
of the body, to the top of the cap ; and in this, as 
well as in the ornamental parts, they resemble com- 
pletely the great statues of Egypt and Nubia, though 
they are described by Ruppel as much inferior to their 
colossal brethren of the north, both in softness of 
expression and the degree of finish. 

' These statues wear the high cap which we see so 
often on the caryatid pilasters of Egypt ; the sacred 
serpent rises on the forehead. A bandage passes 
down the cheek on each side, holding the cap under 
the chin, to which is attached the usual representa- 
tion of the beard. On the statue, whose arms re- 
main, we observe a bandage or ring around the upper 
part of the arm above the elbow, and also round 
the wrist. A chain formed of large elliptical-shaped 
rings hangs round the neck ; and a kind of upper 
vest is seen on the neck fastened over the shoulders 
by straps like suspenders. ' The legs below the knee, 
and for a short distance above, are bare ; one of the 
statues (that without the arms) has broad bands or 
rings around the ankles. Round the loins of this 
latter figure, is a kind of shirt fastened by a belt tied 
with d knot, aud one part overlapping the ptben' 
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The shirl on the other figure is in folds, of which 
one end-lappet hang^ down between the thighs 
almost as &r as the knees. On the right foot of the 
last-mentioned statue there is a small figure of 
Harpoorates standing (3^ feet high), with a long 
Ipck of hair hanging down the right side of his face, 
his hand on his lip, and the two ram's horns on hia 
head surmounted by a couple of the usual feather- 
like ornaments. * 

The fiew remains of Dongola Agusa on the east 
bank of the Nile, lat 18° 15', show that the Christian 
worship was once established in this place. These 
granite columns and capitals, ornamented with crosses 
and lilies, mark the epoch to which this edifice 
belonged, and express, with more certainty than the 
evidence of books alone, a fact not without interest 
in the history of this barbarous country. 

At Mount Barkal, which lies about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Nile, in lat. 18° 2b\ 
we find the remains of numerous buildings^ some 
of which undoubtedly are of high antiquity. In the 
name of Merawe, a place not far from the remains 
of Barkal, we see the traces of the andent name 
of Meroe, but that this was not the Meroe of the an- 
tient geographers is certain. The district and town 
of Meroe lay south of the point where the main 
eastern and western branches of the Nile united, and, 
consequently, south of Merawe. Whatever antient 
site may correspond to that of Mount Barkal, it is 
certain that there was once a city here, whose remains 
prove it to be an antient establishment of priests who 
pro^^ssed a kindred worship to that of Egypt. The 
temples lay between the mountain and the river. 
One* of them has been full 450 feet in length and 
159 in breadth. Two rams of granite, the emblems 

* Cailliaud's Voyage k Meroe, 1823, pi. 64. contains a plan 
of tbifl tenplei which Kiippel 6»yS| ia not to coic^cV «& Va& ^w'Ql^ 
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of Ammon, lie in front of the chief entrance, and 
once probably formed part of an avenue like those 
leading to the temple of Ammon at Thebes. 

'* The peculiar form of Mount Barkal/' says Rup- 
pel*, "must have fixed attention in all ages. "From the 
wide plain there rises up perpendicularly on all sides, 
a mass of sandstone near 400 feet high, and about 
25 minutes in circuit, llie unusual shape of the 
mountain ttiust have become still further an object 
of curiosity, from the phenomena with which it is con- 
nected. Tlie clouds, attracted from all around to this 
isolated mass, descend in fruitful showers ; and hence, 
we need hardly wonder if in antient times, it was be- 
lieved that the gods here paid visits to man, and 
held communion with him. Temple rose after tem- 
ple, and who can say how far many a devotee came 
to ask advice of the oracle ? Is not even the modem 
name of the place, Barkal, nothing more than a cor- 
ruption of the Greek word * oracle?* " 

The fidelity of description which appears to charac- 
terise Riippel, makes amends for the blunders which 
he not unfrequently commits, when he ventures to 
use a Greek or Roman word. His etymology of the 
name Barkal will gain few converts, particularly 
among those who do not beUeve * oracle* to be of Greek 
derivation. 

The great temple of Mount Barkal is one of the 
most striking monuments south of Wady Haifa. The 
length of its axis is near 500 feett; &iid the entrance 
is formed by two jnassy propyla, each about 65 
French feet long apd 40 thick. A doorway, 13 feet 
wide, leads between these propyla to a spacious 
court 126 feet long, which appears to have had a 
colonnade round it. A second set of propyla, of 
the same length as the first, but only 21 feet thick, is 

* p. 86. 
f 500 {eti in the giouud-)^\%.Ti, ^^VWUoi^n^t five fe«t^ 
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followed by. another court 146 feet long, terminated 
by eighteen*, massive pillars, which probably once 
supported a flat stone roof. A great number of other 
chambers follow in succession, offering altogether the 
complete plan of an Egyptian temple north of the 
cataracts of Assouan. 

In one of these chambers, the fourth division of the 
temple following the line of the axis, which Riippel 
calls the adytum, though, in our opinion incorrectly, 
he found bsx altar of grey gpranite, 4 feet 9 inches 
square at the base. The sculptures have been exe- 
cuted with great care, and narrow stripes of hiero* 
glyphics run round it The centre bas-reliefs on twa 
sides represent two figures fastening together lotus 
stems in the form of an altar, on which there are 
royal names enclosed in the usual shields or car- 
touches. 

Mr. Waddington and Rilppel describe the remains 
of two temples at Mount Barkal, as partly excavated 
in the rock, and partly constructed, like those of 
Girscheh and Seboua. This fact can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition of these temples at Barkal 
being still older than those in Nubia, for we can 
hardly imagine, when we take all the facts together, 
that the Egyptian style of building originated in 
Nubia and spread upwards towards Abyssinia, and 
downwards into Egypt. In the Nile valley below the 
cataracts, we observed that a small temple to Typhon, 
the e^-il . deity, is often found near a larger one con- 
secrated to a more beneficent object of adoration. 
There is a Typhonium near the temple of Isis, at 
Denderah, and one also near the larger temple of 
Edfou. At Barkal also we have the remains of a 
Typhonium in one of the two temples just alluded to, 
or rather the remains of a temple jointly belonging 

* Eighteen pillars in RUppers plan, but tw?nty-eight in his 
descriptioDt 
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to Isis and Typhon. Eight of the pillars in th« 
oourt of this temple- have square capitals with the 
Isis head*, on two sides, surmounted by the temple 
doorway as on the capitals at Denderah; but the 
upper member of this capital differs somewhat from 
that of Denderah, while it is exactly the same as that 
on the square pillars of the pronaos of Ipsambul* We 
may call this a temple o^ Typhon, because the figure 
of this ugly deity appears several times at fhll length, 
forming a caryatid pilasteri and we shall presently 
notice another instance where Isis and Typhon are still 
more closely in partnership* The sculptures in the 
adytum of this temple are in high relief and painted 
yellow and blue. On one of the walls, among filre 
figures of deities, we recognise Isis and Ammon< 
- East of this Typhoniumf are the ruins of a* large 
building of freestone ; and still further, south-east, an 
extensive palace made of burnt bricks. It is entirely 
destroyed, only a few of the chief walls rising about a 
couple of feet above the heaps of earth. It was be- 
fore the northern entrance of this building that Riippel 
saw the two Uons of red granite, which Lord Prudhoe 
brought to England in 1882. One of th^n the Ger« 
man traveller describes as being broken into several 
pieces, when he saw it. 

The following is Riippels description of the drawing 
which he hatf given of one of these lions :— ^ 

'* This beautiful lion of flesh-coloured granite, to- 
gether with its pendant, ornamented both sides of the 
entrance to a palace at Barkal. It is altogether in 
the Greek-*Egyptian style, since it was only under the 
Influence of foreign art that the sculptor allowed him- 
self to give to animals an attitude which was not an 
immediate copy of a profile. This lion I rests on his 
lefl side, with his head turned to the right, and the 

• CHilUaud, pi. 67. R'dppel, p. 87. 
t Kiippelj p. 89, X ^^^ ^"^^ ^^^^ Ixe has dnmSf 
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paws also lying on this side crosswise. The nose, in 
proportion to the rest of the body, is rather too short : 
around the head, and extending under the chin, there 
is a kind of ruff, probably intended to express the hair 
of the mane. On the breast is a broad shield, in the 
middle of which are two hieroglyphic inscriptions, in- 
closed in rings, supposed to be names of kings. I 
have accurately copied them ; and I leave it to those 
versed in such matters to determine, from these data, 
the probable epoch to which these lions belong. The 
whole body of the lion rests on a nine-inch thick 
plinth, which under the head of the lion has rectangular 
comers, but at the back part is rounded. A border 
of hieroglyphics has surrounded the plinth, but they 
are now altogether illegible. The length of this lion 
hi 6 feet 9 inches, and its height 3 feet 7 inches." 
- As Ruppel lays no claim to be a draughtsman, we 
cannot blame him for giving the best copy that he 
could of these curious specimens of art; but his 
drawing, though it shows the attitude and general 
character of these lions, fails altogether in conveying 
an adequate idea of their merits. It makes the animal 
stiff, and sitting bolt upright on his pedestal, whereas 
he is reclining in an easy natural manner, with his 
hind quarters loose and relaxed, the leg that is visible 
being stretched out nearly parallel to the body, but 
at some distance from it. The chest, the full deep 
shoulder, the expression of the ribs, and the contour 
of the back, are all strongly marked, and replete with 
energy. The animals are fleshy and muscular. Al* 
together they convey what was probably intended—* 
the expression of stren^h in a sto.te of the most com- 
plete repose. 

The animal which is lying on his right side is 
better preserved than the other about the haunches ; 
the stone is more highly polished, and it is a better 
specimen of sculpture, though the In^o vi^x^^\i^^^>^^x . 
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intended to fbrm a pair. The materia) is a gcanite; 
QOQtaining large pieces of red feldspath, with Hack 
mica and quartz. It came probably from the quar^ 
ries of Tumbus, and is exactly like the material . of 
the altar in the Museimi, No. 2. 
• The border of hieroglyphics on the plinth of that 
which Riippel describes, is by no means altogether 
illegible. Where the stone is not broken they can be 
made out very well. The owl is well cut, and also the 
Egyptian vulture on the front face of the plinth, but 
the head of the latter is gone. On the flat surface of 
the upper end of the plinth two camels' heads are cut 
exactly in the style in which they appear on the 
obelisks and on the Museum frieze. From a careful 
inspection of these sculptures, it is impossible to resist 
the iitipression that they belong to an early age. 
They are somewhat rude, but vigorous and ex- 
pressive. On the flat part of the pUnth alluded to 
there is a cartouche perfectly distinct. It contains 
exactly the figures that appear in the preenomen of 
the great Memnon statue, and the Museum figure of 
black breccia; but their arrangement is different. 
The disk, instead of being placed over the head c^'the 
seated figures, is placed over the bowl, and both of 
them are to be read before the figure. This cartouche 
is repeated on the fore part of the plinth, and also on 
the back part, with two additional figures between the 
seated deity and the disk and bowl. They are — ^the 
upper one perhaps the usual leaf-like representation, 
though the stem is rather too long; and the lower one, 
a. semicircle resting on its diameter. It should be re- 
marked, that the way in which this kind of granite 
breaks renders it very difficult to make out those 
characters that are damaged. 

The cartouches on the breast are neither of them 
correctly drawn by Riippel, but we reserve the more. 

jj^tiQvis^r ^3^n»inaUpi4 gf th^jn for a future ghiapt^. 
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The lion, which is lying on his right side, has 
hieroglyphics only On the vertical front face of the 
plinth ; and several of the cartouches have been pur- 
posely damaged, which does not appear to be the case 
with the other, as far as we can judge from the parts 
that are not broken off. This lion also has Iwo car- 
touches bii his breast, but not so high up as on the 
other figure. On the plinth the same prsnomen 
occurs which we have described on the face of the 
plinth of the lion which is lying on his left side, but 
there are two additional figures behind the seated 
deity. Then comes the goose and disk, and then the 
name, which is hardly legible, but possibly may be 
deciphered. 

Ruppel found a curious monument of antiquity 
between the pillars of the peristyle of the great temple 
at Barkal, of which he has given two drawings. 
" The careful execution of this block of blackish 
granite shows the importance once attached to it ; but 
the whole is of so singular a form that it cannot b^ 
described intelligibly without a drawing. A long 
rectangular block, rounded at one end, with a pro^ 
jecting border round the bottom and top, and some 
angular side-projections, serve as a basis to a foot- 
shaped mass. It is only by way of comparison thai 
I use the term * foot-shaped,' since the oval rounding 
where the toes should be, the strange extension on 
each side of the heel, and the arch-formed projection 
from the end of the heel, form, both singly and col- 
lectively, something so original, that one is inclined 
to consider the whole as a fantastic design. In the 
upper part this foot-shaped block terminates in an 
eUiptical surface which shows a violent fracture.** 

There are no hieroglyphic inscriptions on this stone 
exeept two short ones on the upper surface. Among; 
these one shows itself to be the name of a king by 
its elliptical endbsure* The whole stioik<& i& ^ i^d^\. 
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1 inch long^ and 2 feet 5 inches high. This name, 
we have no doubt, is the same as the prsenomen on 
the lions ; but we suspect RUppel has. drawn it rather 
incorrectly. It contains the same deity seated^ with 
an eye-shaped symbol over his head, and formed 
simply by two curved lines, making a small angle at 
their intersection ; below the deity the same symbol 
is repeated. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
upper ought to be the solar disk, and the lower the 
bowl. 

Riippel conjectures that this singular foot at Barkal 
may have some connexion with the story of Perseus' 
sandal, as Herodotus* tells it. " The people of 
Chemmis, in the Theban nome, have a temple of 
Perseus in their city, and in it a statue of Perseus. 
They say that Perseus oflen shows himself to then! 
above ground, (or, about the country,) and often 
within the temple ; also that one of the sandals which 
he has worn is often found, being about three feet long ; 
and when this is the case all Egypt is prosperous." 

The Museum contains a sculptured impression of a 
human foot (No. 49), about 16 inches long, which was 
found in front of the great Sphinx, and presented to 
the Museum by Captain Caviglia. The Greek cha- 
racters NEK^e are cut on it. What is its precise mean- 
ing we cannot tell. .Many nations can display the 
footstep of some antient deity or hero, who has left 
behind him this memorial for future ages to admire. 
Herodotus t beheld virith wonder the mighty trace of 
Hercules' footstep on a rock on the banks of the 
Dniester ; and modem heroes, of a somewhat different 
stamp from the warlike son of Jove, have left their 
footsteps behind for us to tread in, if we choose^ 

South-west and north-west of the rock of Barkal 
there are several pyramids of small dimensions; and 

* 11.91. 
t IVr 2. This ^as also three feet long. 
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again at a place called Nourri, on the lefl bank, a few 
miles higher up the stream, there is another group 
still more numerotis. Most of these pyramids are re- 
markable for having porticos attached to them, which 
seem to be a part of the original construction ; and 
the roo& of some of these porticos have the complete 
arch with the keystone. We shall reserve for another 
occasion the examination of these pyramids, as well 
as others found still higher up the river. 

Our object in tracing the monuments of Nubia up 
the Nile, is to show that the style of building and the 
decorations which we call Egyptian, are much more 
widely spread than is commonly imagined. Half a 
century ago our knowledge even of the temples of 
Egypt was limited to a few ill-made drawings, from 
which no exact ideas could be formed. Now we have 
before us in the splendid French work on Egypt, in 
Gau*s Nubia, and in Cailliaud's Journey to Meroe, a 
continuous picture of those architectural remains which 
line the banks of the Nile, from the thirty-first to the 
seventeenth degree of north latitude. The drawings 
of the last-mentioned traveller have thus extended our 
knowledge beyond the monuments of Barkal. The 
modem town of Chendi, which stands near the Nile, 
N. L. 17°, is probably near the site of the antient 
far-famed Ethiopian metropolis, Meroe. About six 
leagues south of Ghendi are the remains of Naga, 
one part of which are near the river, and another at 
some distance from it in the desert. At Naga, near 
the Nile, there are fragments of columns, heaps of 
bricks, and the remains of a temple with a Typho> 
nium. Of the latter building Cailliaud's drawing 
shows three pillars, which as far as they are seen 
above the ground are quadrangular, with a rude Isis* 
head on each side, and a figure of Typhon under it. 
The part of the ornament over the Isis' head, which in 

VOL. I. "Bl 
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the column of Denderah contains a iemple'doorvayt 
is occupied in this pillar of Naga with four or fiye leaf- 
like ornaments standing erect side by side : in other 
Inspects it most resembles the Ipsambul pillar. This 
rude Isis' column cannot be considered as posterior 
to those of Egypt o^r Nubia, nor as an evidence o{ 
the decline of art in Ethiopia whidi had been intro- 
duoed from another country. It bea^ upon it i^ the 
marks of a priautive age ; the square colunm jresembles 
in character those in the rock-*cut .temples ; and the 
sculpture is not an attempt to imitate and ie&:ie upcHi 
th6 piure forms of a better age, but is a coadc^e jand 
genuine effort of some originid artist We have thjis 
traced one of the most common of all the sacred fo^ms^ 
oi Egypt as &r as the antient Meroe, and whatev^ 
explanation we may assume of the symbolical foroo^ €f 
Egyptian sculpture, the &ct is undoubted that ^ very 
few types multiplied and compounded, and perpetually 
KHttated, enter into every part of the sacred sculpture 
or Egypt and Nubia. Isis, according to the mytlifiilo- 
gical story, triumphed over Typhon who had HHUodered 
her husband Osiris ; and it is possible that this coIuquu 
in which the head of Isis is placed above that of 
Typhon, may be symbolical of ihe defeat of the mxar 
derer. 

Osiris^, according to tradition, led a colony J&om 
EtJnopia into Egypt, which received also from the 
parent state the practice of deifying kings, which w^ 
see perpetually represented on the monuments, togct^bear 
with hieroglyphi£».l writing, the usage of embalmings 
the whol6 sacred ritual, and '' the forms of their sculps 
tures." Could we have a better confirmation of ihe 
tradition than the evidence of the Isis-headed |HUar 
of Naga ? But we find a distinct mention of Isis ^ 
one ol the Ethiopian deities : — " The people Abimt 

« DiodoruS; iii. 3. 
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MerOe wowship Isis and Pan, and besides theni, Her- 
eulcs and Zeus (Ammon), considering these deities 
the chief benefactors of the human race." 

The other symbolical form, whose origin we trace in 
the remotest Nubian monuments, is that of Ammon ;* 
and here we can do no better than follow Professor 
Heeren in hts remarks on the state of Meroe. We 
^T% now speaking of Naga in the desert, which lies 
abotti six leagues east of the Nile. There has been 
one Itfrge temple here and a number of snniller ones 
lyihg around it in various directions and at different 
distances. " The remains* of the principal temple show 
elfta#ly to what deity it was dedicated. An avenue of 
t^ra statues, in an attitude of repose, leads to an open 
porticcrof ten pillars, from which we proceed through 
anofhei' similar gallery to the pylon. Through this 
We advance into a court with eight columns, then into" 
ft hall, and through a third door into the sanctuary. 
Thi; doo^, pillars, and walls of the sanctuary are of 
he¥ni! stone, and the other parts of brick with a coating 
on wfaieK traces of paint are visible. The propyla and 
|>illM^ affe covered with sculptures, in a high style of 
execution. Those on both sides of the doorway in 
the first pykfn are very remarkable. A king and 
q^en, with the insignia of power, are welcomed by 
tile gods ; the queen is received by Ammon with the 
ram's head, the king by the same deity in a human 
form. Above, on the frieze, o^rings are brought by 
]be^ of them to the same gods ; below, near the base^ 
ment, we see female slaves widh vessels from which 
they are pouring water. The building is in the Egyp- 
tian style, but of small dimensions. From the entrance 
ftf the first pylon to the termination of the building is 
about 80 feet. The approach is peculiar in having a 
double avenue of rams, both before and behind the 
portieo ; and the plan of the whole building seems to 

♦ Heereuj Meroe, ]p, 40%, 
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show that architecture, at the time when this building 
was erected, had not reached that perfection which it 
afterwards attained in the temples of Egypt." 

Another and smaller temple to the west contains 
some curious sculptures on each face of the propyla. 
On the left side* we see the hero, with the royal 
serpent on his forehead and with uplifted axe, preparing 
to cut off the heads of a number of captives, whom 
he holds in one hand by the hair : the vulture is hover- 
ing over his head. It is in fact the same figure as 
that on the left wing of the propyla of Edfou. On the 
right side a female figure, likewise of regal dignity, 
with a large knife in each hand, is going to cut off the 
heads of a number of captives ; the vulture is hovering 
over her head also. Both the figures are remarkable 
for the magnificence of their dress ; and though they 
have many characteristics of Egyptian style, they are 
much thicker than the Egyptian form. The female 
particularly is remarkably large from the waist down- 
wards. The height of each figure is 1 1 feet 5^ inches. 
The sculptures near the basement of the portico show 
a series of prisoners with their hands fastened behind 
them, just as we observe on the Theban monuments. 
In the rehefs of the interior we find the representations 
of the prisoners brought before the deities. " The up- 
per t row contains the five male gods, Ammon with his 
train ; at the head is the god with the lion's head, and 
the ornament of the ram's horns ; behind him, Ammon 
himself; R(i, the sun-god; his son Phtha, and again 
Ammon with the ram's head : the lower figures are 
female, the same in number, and at the head of them 
Isis, who is holding fast the group of prisoners that 
has been presented to her. The king in the upper 
row with a train of male attendants, and the queen in 
the lower row with a company of females, present the 
prisoners to the deities. Still more striking is the 
* CaiiUaud, p\. 14, IS, -^ Heereo, p. 410, 
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ibHowin^ representation : — 1^ same god with the 
lion's head and the ram's horns as an ornament ; huC 
with two heads and four arms. This is the only 
representation of this kind on all the monuments with 
which I am acquainted, from the source of the Nile 
to its mouth^-the only one also that reminds us of 
Indian combinations/' 

The lion's head on the m»n^s body reminds us of 
the ^Mirti) incarnation of Tishnu, which, together with 
e%ht others, is represented on a picture in the rooms 
of tbe Lonidon Royal Astatic Society. The pair of 
ram's hcMrns, however, k, we believe, pure Ethiopian. 
But the double head and double set of arms form 
m moBi striking coineidence with the representations^ 
of the Indian deities. We cannot agree with Heerett 
i» considering these sculptures at Naga equal to the 
best Egyptian specimens : they seem to us on the con 
trary, bodi clumsy and devoid of that delicacy which 
the best Theban momimeiits exhibit. But in the re 
pres^otatiOfi of the warrior queen there is something 
pecHiiair to Ethiopia, which is, probably, as Heerenf 
eonjectures^ a conlSrmation of what we learn ftom the 
fragments of Ethiopian history, that the women some^ 
times went to battle, and that a female was not eX" 
dttded ftom the throne. Among the three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns of Egypt, between Menes and 
Sesostris, Herodotus* mentions one female, whose 
name was Nitocris ; and in later days, also, we read of 
Ethi<^pian warrior queens % with the title or name of 
Candace. It has been no uncommon tiling in eastern 
history to ftnd fem«Jes directing the warlike operations 
of a nation ; and we may therefore venture to class 

* II. 100. *' The same," adds the bistorian, " as the name of a 
Babyloniiin queen.'* The antient history of Assyria and Egypt 19 
ftiU further inverted^ and entangled by both claiming a hcro^ 
Memnon. 

f Strab.j). 820, 
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the unknown queen of Naga with the names of 
Semiramis and Zenobia. 

The close connection that at several periods existed 
between Ethiopia and £gypt renders it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
origin of most of the monuments in the neighbourhood 
of Naga. The eighteen monarchs of Ethiopia, whom 
Herodotus* mentions, are all prior to the age of Sesos- 
tris, and it is no improbable hypothesis that they intro- 
duced into Eg3rpt the ritual of Meroe, with the worship 
of Isis and Ammon. Again, Sesostris at a later period 
conquered Ethiopia, and it is also possible that he in- 
troduced to the upper waters of the Nile those forms 
of architecture and sculpture which, according to some 
theories, were first adopted in Nubia. But we have 
still further evidenoe of a possible interchange of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian religious systems. The 
dynasty of Manethon contains three Ethiopian sovc!- 
reigns of Egypt — Sabakos, Seuechus, and Tirakos, 
whose existence is confirmed by the testimony of the 
sacred records : Tirakos, or Tirhakah, .was contempo- 
rary with Sennacherib. Sabakos, whom alone Hero- 
dotus was acquainted with, is said by this historian 
to have evacuated Egypt according to the conmoand 
of an oracle — a fiu:t which is singularly illustrated by 
what we are told of the strict obedience which the 
kings of Ethiopia paid to the superior power of their 
hierarchy. It is possible then that during this Ethir 
ppian conquest of Egypt, the arts of sculpture may 
have been introduced from the lower parts of the 
Nile. But the further examination of die localities 
still inclines to look for the origin at least of the A me 
monian worship in the monuments of Ethiopia. At 
El Me^aourah, a valley in the desert, about nine 
leagues south of Chendy, there is a vast collection of 
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ruins consisting of eight small temples, connected by 
galleries and terraces, with a great number of small 
chambers. The drcuit of these ruins is 2715 feet, 
and the. whole, was surrounded by a double enclosure. 
The chief temple is in the centre. 

A few hundred paces from tins place are seen two 
other buildings, one to the west and another to the east. 
Near the eastern temple there are traces of a laige 
tank, protected firom the sand by mounds of earth all 
round it, which are probably artificial. This tank 
was doubtless intended for the use of the temples, as 
we have observed to be the case in Egypt, where the 
sacred edifice was not near enough to the river to ren- 
der the water of the Nile available for religious and 
other purposes. ** ^Though these ruins are so exten- 
sive, all is on a small scale, the buildings as well as the 
materials. The greatest temple is only 34 feet long : 
on the pillars are figures in the Egyptian style, others 
in the same portico are fluted after the Greek &shion. 
On. the basis of one I thought I detected the remains 
of aj zodiac. Time, and the elements which have de- 
stroyed.the antient Saba, seem to have been willing 
to spane the observatory of Meroe. Without making 
excavations it is easy to see the whole plan of the 
building. It is surprising that in all these ruins so 
few hieroglyphics are found. Only the six pillars 
which form the portico of the central temple have 
hieroglyphics; all the other walls are without sculp-* 
,^iires.** 

Heeren conjectures this to be the 'antient Ammo- 
mum, the original seat of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
whence issued those religious colonies which carried 
civilization, arts, and religion from Ethiopia as &r as 
the Delta and the Oasis of the Libyan Desert This 
hypothesis so &r from being irreconcilable with the 
scanty notices of historical tradition, is in every re* 

* CaiJliaud^ctUGitedb^ ¥V««\«\u 
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vped <X)ffffcvAiabfe, s6 far as to show Aat EtiikqHft 
was the patent ^ Egyj^tiani civiliztttioff. But in the 
absence of more predse kiibfnialmii; abont these mins, 
axid thfieogk the want of sctApiares oa tbefins- we caft^ 
not come to* any posit^vlr ormetosidns. Thkl strange 
img«da« domination of teTfifl«ai aad chan^rs at 
Me^aourah seems to the Gernmani writer tm aiMtioAal 
reasoiv for heher^g this to bethe origitted site of thiit 
iar-4nMed oraele, ^tch atlastfbisndksmiosifaatlowed 
abode in the wide plaiMfr of Ttvebes, Mid on the 
sand-g^ri ibHand of the Wady SiwMlW 

Bsd we have a stoty ii» ]>k>dor«9 that servttis ta 
esfifirm the notion of tH^tes^ templeit' at 1§e^Bd&&tA 
being Ihe chief reside«6e of 1^ power^ ptiesi eseste 
(4 Imroe. In Ethiopia^ aSF in antieni Egypt^ the 
kfng wns( bound to ai nvost strfot obeenranee cir^/Sf 
gtous rites, and ahhost every act of his Tife wa^ pve^ 
scribed by the nnchaivging kmsf of the eedlegiBf el 
priests. Bat w«; do not ftM any trace in BgypI of 
tlMB^ eompfete stthjogation in which the soveveigws of 
Meroe Were hetd^ For* theve, when thie pdests 
think proper, they send a message to the klng^ with 
orders fof him to die. The god», they say, ha^ 
eomnmnieated their pleastnrey and no miortal shonid 
dlspKife their commands. It seems that for tta«y 
generations ttve poor kings yielded implicit obedieneif 
to» the wilt of the pvie^Cs, and qnietly submitted to 
deaths But tinder Greek infloenee in Egypt a new 
order of things arose. In the time of the second 
Ptotemy, the Ethiopians had a king Ergamenes, 
who, by some chanee or other, had the benefit of a 
Greek edovationv and was imbued with the know* 
ledge of the Greek philosophy* The hiervrchy,- 
which in i^ ongin probably eovtained the first germ 
of evTiHzation, shmI was the proteetor of commeree,^ 
»nd the £riend oi social life, now saffeved the r^^rses 
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justly dae to its usurped and extravagant tyranny. 
The pupil of the schools of Greece came with a band 
of soldiers to the inaccessible place*, which con- 
tained the golden temple of the Ethiopians ; and he 
massacred all the priests. Like Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, who slew the idolatrous servants of Baal, by 
one vigorous effort he shook off the yoke of su- 
perstition, " and arranged things according to his 
pleasure." 

To this or to some similar event we may trace the 
introduction of Grecian art into the state of Meroe ; 
for undoubtedly both the language and the archi- 
tectural forms of this nation were, to a certain ex- 
tent, adopted by the rulers of Ethiopia during, and 
after, the dominion of the Ptolemies in Egypt. At 
Nagat in the desert there is a kind of portico with 
four Greek pilasters, two arched doorways, and an 
£]gyptian window between, which is surmounted 
by three winged globes one above another; the 
whole crowned with a cornice, like that on the cap 
of the Memnon's head in the Museum. The two 
pilasters to the right have the echini of the Ionic co- 
lumn just below Uieir capitals. 

There is a remarkable passage in Herodotus} 
which, taken in connection with what we now know 
of the monuments of Ethiopia, amounts almost to 
historical demonstration of the descent of religious 
colonies from the upper waters of the Nile. " Meroe, 
the parent city of the Ethiopians, is a large city. The 

* This *' inaccessible place" will agree very well with the site 
of Mecaourah. Professor Heereo, whose diligence in tracing the 
Ammonian worship deserves great praise, seems to go a little 
too far in wishing to change the word for temple (^y««V) into 
the word sAtp {vavg) in this passage of Diodorus, and of Strabo 
(p. 823), who has evidently taken his account from the same 
source 

t Cailliaud; pi. 13. ^ 11.29. 
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p^p\e worship oAly 2eu^ and Diotij^su^ (Ammon 
aiMi OsirisX and tlM»m they honour greatly. They 
have an oracle of Zeu!^ ; atid they make their expe- 
ditions {jfyfwrevwtaiy whenever and wherever t^ 
deity by his oracular answeni orders theoi'.'' Here we 
hav« a distinct ti^dition thati th« pi*iest8 of Meroe 
founded colonies in obedience to the Will of their 
dieity ; and we have fbrther evideniDe l^at the' Ammon 
worship, which was carried down the Nile, was a 
mtnplier and purer fotva of ndigion thian the ihon- 
gtrotts combination^ thai arotte below t^e catiaTacts of 
Syiene. The symbol of Ammoi^ with 1(h^ rami's head 
and the procession of the sacred ship, repeatect on s(> 
AiaTiy monuments of Egypt and Nnbia *, ave llhe nn 
doubted evidence of at least one fbm^ of religioB 
(thi^re might be others ateo> spi!eading along t6e 
whole conrsd of the Nile. By the ship* m^ may nn* 
devstand to be indka'0ed(lM'progrr66& of eolonissati^* 
along the river, and with it the diffusion of iStte Am- 
mouiaiH rites ; whieh^ in conjunction with the sacred 
ibrm' of Isis, vested not from theiv wanderings till th«y 
came to the plains of the Delta and the borders of the 
Mediterranean, where a second Dfespolis or city of 
Amnion' i^eceived tiie deifies of Meroe. 

"^Til GW, ph 45', ^e setf Aid shi]^^ painted yeltow^ to r«prtsent 
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Cha^pteh IX. 

INDIAN TEMPLES^ MONOUTH TEMPLES, &C. 

In an eariier part Qf this volume we alluded to oer« 
tain resemblances between the temples of India and 
Egypt, and though we think it quite unnecessary here 
to enter into a discussion on any supposed origin of 
these similarities, our subject would be very imper- 
fectly illustrated without some short notice of the 
rock -cut temples of India, and the magnificent pa- 
godas. 

One of the eariiest monuments that attracted the 
noftice of Europeans was the excavation of Elephanta*, 
situated in a beautifid island of the same name, called 
by the natives Qoripura, or Mountain City, This 
isJand is hi the bay of Bombay, seven miles from 
Bombay castle ; it is about six miles in circumference^ 
and composed of two long hills with a narrow valley 
between them* 

The island has taken its familiar name firom a co- 
lossal statue qf an elephant, cut out of a detached 
mass of blackish rock unconnected with any stratum 
below. This figure has had another on its back, which 
the old travellers .call a young elephant, but which, as 
far as we can judge from the drawing of what remains 
of it, has much more probably been a tiger. The 
bead and neck of this elephant dropped off about 
1814, owing to a lar^ fissure that ran up through 
its back. The length of this colossal figure from the 
forehead to the root of the tail was 13 feet 2 inches, 

* Taken from W, £iskiae*3 deicription^««-Bombity lit* TrMii« 
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and the height at the head 7 feet 4 inches. The re- 
mains of this colossus stand about 250 yards to the 
right of the usual landing-place, which is towards the 
south part of the island. 

Afler proceeding up the valley till the two moun- 
tains unite, we come to a narrow path, afler ascend- 
ing which there is a beautiful prospect of the northern 
part of the island, and the opposite shores of Salsette. 
" Advancing forward and keeping to the left along 
the bend of the hill, we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which rises 
above it 

" The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front supported by two massy pillars and 
two pilasters forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs. The long ranges of columns that app^ 
closing in perspective on every side, the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massy pillars, whose capitals are pressed 
down and flattened as if by the superincumbent 
weight, the darkness that obscures the interior of the 
temple, which is dimly lighted only by the entrances, 
and the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone 
figures ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living rock, joined to the 
strange uncertainty that hangs over the history of this 
))lace — carry the mind back to distant periods, and 
impress it with that kind of uncertain religious awe 
with which the grander works of ages of darkness are 
generally contemplated. 

" The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts :. the great temple itself, which is. in-ih^ centre, 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side of the greet 
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temple. These two chapels do' not come forward 
into a straight line with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and are 
considerably in recess, being approadied by two nar- 
row passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance from it. After ad- 
vancing to some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the 
grand excavation, exactly like the principal front 
which i» first seen ; all the three fronts being hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock, and each consisting of 
two huge pillars with two pilasters. The two side 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other on the eas't 
and west, the grand entrance facing the north. The 
two wings of the temple are at the upper end of these 
passages, and are close by the grand excavation, but 
have no covered passage to connect them with it." 

This desfcription of Mr. Erskine is accompanied by 
a plan from Mr. C. Daw; but even without it, the 
general disposition of the excavation will be pretty 
clear. 

From the northern entrance to the extremity of 
this cave is about 130^ feet, and from the east to the 
west side 133. Twenty>six pillars, of which eight 
are broken, and sixteen pilasters, support the roof. 
Neither the floor nor the roof is in the same plane, 
and consequently the height varies, being in some 
parts 17^, in others 15 feet Two rows of pillars 
run parallel to one another from the northern en- 
trance and at right angles to it, to the extretnity of 
the cave ; , and the pilasters, one of which we have 
described as standing on each side of the two front 
pillars, are followed by other pilasters and pillars also, 
forming on each side of the two rows already de- 
scribed, another row, running parallel to them up to 
^be southern extremity of the cave. The pillars on the 
eist and west-fiont, which have beeivdfi^tVJu^*^ ^^s^X^^ 

VOL,L ^ 
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those on the north side, are also continued across the 
temple from east to west. Thus the ranges of pillaTS 
form a number of parallel lines intersecting one 
another at right angles — the pillars of the central 
parts being considered as common to the two sets of 
intersecting lines. The pillars vary both m their size 
and decorations, though thedifierence isnotsufiicient 
to strike the eye at first 

" They rise to upwards of half their height firom a 
square jjedestal, generally about 3 feet 5 inches each 
way, crowned at the top by a broad bandage of the 
same shape ; above this, but divided from it by a circu- 
lar astragal and two polygonic fillets, rises a short 
round fluted shaft, forming about a fourth of the 
column and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
where a circular cincture of beads binds round it a fillet 
composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rather 
cusps, the lower extremity of which appears below 
the cincture, while the superior extremity rises above, 
projecting and terminating gracefully in a circle of 
overhanging leaves or cusps. A narrow band di- 
vides this ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded as the capital of the 
column, and as giving it its character : its fluted form 
coalesces beautifully with the fluted shaft below. 
This cushion has its circumference bound by a thin 
flat band or fillet, as if to retain it ; and above sup- 
ports a square plinth, on which rests the architrave 
that slopes away on each side in scrolls connected by 
a band or riband, till it meets the large transverse 
beam of rock which connects the range of pillars.'* 

The whole temple of Elephanta seems to be pro- 
bably dedicated to Siva alone. All the walls are co- 
vered with reliefs (which are yet very little known for 
want of complete drawings), but are described as 
being in good proportion and producing rather a 
j3/eafiing effect i\mi Hca coutTary. All the sculptures 
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re&r to the Itldian mytjiologf , and as we have re- 
maiiced, the temple seems to have been the special 
property of Siva, since he appears very frequently 
with his usual attributes. In one place we see him 
aa half man and half womaji, wiUi one breast ai)4 
four hands, in one of which he holds the snake. The 
reliefs on the walls of this temple are in some cases 
raised so high that they only adhere to the main poaqs 
by their backs. 

We do not yet possess any work on Indian anti- 
quities, in which we have the great monuments of this 
people represented with such accuracy as we find i^ 
the best works on Egypt. Consequently it is impo^ 
sible to discuss the character of antient Hindoo archi- 
tecture, and to attempt a classification of it according 
to its epochs, with any chance of success. It is not 
merely pleasing views that are sufficient for this pur- 
pose. We want ground-plans, sections longitudinai 
.and transverse, details of all the ornamental work, 
and accurate dimensions of the whole. It is true 
.that we possess many fine views, which comiNrehend 
some of the details^ and we are enabled by means of 
them to ^me much nearer some probable concli^ 
sious than we were thirty or forty years ago. 

In Mr. Daniells Views in India (vol. v. pi. 7) we 

have a beautiful draA¥ing of the north front of the Ele- 

phaata cave, with its overhanging trees and shrubs. 

. His ei^th plat-e is that which we have just given. 

*' The view is taken near the centre of the temple 

looking westward. The space between four of the 

pillars is formed into a small temple^ sacred to Mar 

hadiva (Siva), and has an entrance on each side, 

guarded by colossal figures." The position of this 

.small temple is marked in Mr. Daw's plan which we 

.have re&rred to above. *' On the walls are severs^ 

groups of figures in basso-relievo, evidently relating 

to t&e Hindoo .mythic4ogy ; . maay Q^ Uvoxsv ^\^ \:»i ^:.^- 
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periiaps exceed, in their dimeBsions and the finish of 
the several parts, even the most wonderiiil S|iecinien8 
of Egyptian art The most common form of thi 
Hindoo pagodas is the pyramidal, of vvhich one of 
the most remarkable is that of ChaJembaram, on ths 
Coromandel coast, about thirty-fijur geographical miks 
south of Pondicherry, and seven fiom the sea. 

^* The whole temple* with its attached buildingi 
covers an area of 1882 feet by 986, (according te 
others 1280 feet by 960,) and is surrounded with 
a iHrick wallf 80 &et high and 7 thick, round 
which there is another wall furnished with bastions. 
The four entrances are under as many pyramids, 
which, up to the top of the portal, 80 feet in height, 
are formed of free-stone, ornamented with sculptured 
figuns. Above the portal, the pyramid is Imiit of 
tiles or bricks, to the height of 150 feet, with a coat of 
cement upon it, which is covered with plates of cop» 
per, and ornaments of baked clay. On passing 
through the chief portico <^the western propyiaea, we 
see on the lefl an enormous hall with more tlum 1000 
pillars, which are above 86 feet high, and covered 
over with slabs of stone ; this hall might have served 
as a gallery for the priests to walk about in, just 
like the hypostyle halls of the E^'ptian temples. In 
the midst of these columns, and surrounded by them, 
is a temple called that of eternity. On the right or 
south side, we see the chief temple, with halls of several 
hundred pillars at the east and west end, also sup- 
porting a flat roof of stone. The pagoda itsdf rei^ 
on a basis 360 feet long and 260 broad, and rises 
to a surprising height. It is formed of blocks of 
fitonie 40 feet long, 4 feet wide, and & thick, whidi 

* BShlen, ii. 84. 

f The outer wtll is brick cased with stone t the ioiier U all of 
jBtooe, The four aides are turned respectively lo the fourcai» 
Ji0ai points.— Heexen, ludva, 1^ , 7 \. 
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must have been brought about 200* miles, as there 
are no stone quarries in the neighbourhood. The 
temple has a peristyle round it ; and thirty-six of the 
pillars, which are placed in six rows, and form the 
portico, support a roof of smooth blocks^ The co- 
lumns are 30 feet high, and resemble the old Ionic 
pillar. The whole pyramid surpasses in size St. 
Paul's church in London, the latter being only 474 f 
feet long and 207 wide. The roof of the pyramid 
has a copper casing covered with reliefs referring to 
mythical subjects ; the gilding which was once on it 
is still visible. In the middle of the court-yard there 
is a g^at tank, surrounded with a gallery of pillars 
and also an enclosure round it of marble, well po« 
lished and ornamented with sculptures and arabesques. 
In the eastern part there is still another court sur- 
rounded with a wall, on the inside of which is a colon- 
nade covered with large slabs of stone. Here also 
there is a pagoda, which is but little inferior in size to 
the larger one ; but it contains only laige dark cham- 
bers covered with sculptures, which have reference to 
the worship of certain deities, particularly Vishnu. 
The interior ornaments are in harmony with the whole ; 
from the nave of one of the pyramids there hang, on 
the tops of four buttresses, festoons of chains, in 
length altogether 548 feet, made of stone. Each 
garland, consisting of twenty links, is made of one 
piece of stone 60 feet long ; the links themselves are 
monstrous rings 32 inches in circumference, and 
polished as smooth as glass. One chain is broken, 
and hangs down from the pillar. In the neighbourhood 
of the pagodas there are usually tanks and basins 
lined with cement, or buildings attached for the pur- 
pose of lodging pilgrims who come from a distance. 

* 50 meilen. 

f These dimensions are not exact, even making allowance for 
Derlia f^et. 
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It 18, however, oflen the case that the adjoining build* 
ings, as well as the external ornaments in general, are 
in tmd taste, and the work of a later age than the 
pagoda itself/' 

Some of the most striking points of resemblance be^ 
tween a Hindoo and an Egyptian temple may be de« 
duced from a comparison of this description with what 
we have said about the sacred buikiings of ISgfft 
The pyramidal entrances of the Indian pagodas* are 
uialogous to the Egyptian propyla, while the large 
pillar^ rooms which support a flat roof of stone, are 
found frequently in the temples of both countries. 
Among the numerous divisions of the excavations of 
Ellora there is an upper story of the DoKgoeUdray or 
.the temple of Vishnu's incarnations, the roof of which 
IS supported by sixty-four square based pillars, eight 
in each row* This chamber is about 100 feet wide, 
and somewhat deeper, and as to general design may 
be compared with the excavated chambers of Egypt; 
which are supported by square columns. The massy 
materials, the dark chambers, and the walls covered 
with highly wrought sculptures; and the tanks near 
the temples, with their enclosure of stone, and the 
steps for the pilgrims, are also equally characteristic 
of a pagoda and an Egyptian temple. To this we 
may add the high tluck wall, ci a rectangular form, 
carried all round the sacred spot : it is, however, prin* 
cipsdily the massy structure of these surrounding walls 
which forms the point of comparison, as Greek temples 
also had a wall enclosing the sacred ground, and ^e 
temples and churches of all countries are as a general 
rule separated from unhallowed ground, if not by 
strong walls, at least by some mark which determines 
.the e:^nt of the sacred precincts. Yet there is a fur^ 
ther resemblance worth noticing between some oif 
these Hindoo pagodas, and the great temple of Phtha 

* See Danleirs View oC Madura, in the CarnaUc, 
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at Memphis. The Egyptian temple had fbur chief 
entrances, or propyla, turned to the four cardinal 
points of the compass ; which is also the case with' 
the pagoda of ChaJemharam^ with another at Siringam, 
and probably others also. The pagoda of Chalem- 
baram» according to Indian tra(fition, is one of the 
eldest in their country, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the appearance of the principal temple contained 
within the walls ; but other parts, such as the pyra- 
midal entrances, the highly finished sculptures, and 
the chain festoons, must be the work of a later date. 
It seems probable then Uiat this enormous religious 
edifice was the growth of many ages, each adding 
something to enlarge and perfect the work of former 
dayst 

It is rather hazardous to point out minor resem- 
blances between Egyptian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter are so imperfectly represented. But 
one o£ DanielPs views (v. 21) has a Hindoo temple 
in the back ground, which has a very E^gyptian ap- 
pearance. It is near Mayalipuram. There are four 
pillars in front, the two extreme ones occupying the 
angles, and having behind them, in a right angle with 
the first row, three other pillars (one may be a 
pilaster); Thus the front row and the side rows form 
a portico, which is covered over with flat stones, ex- 
acdy in the Egyptian fiishion. In the centre of the 
wall, at the back part of the portico, there appears to 
be a door. 

Among the oldest pagodas are those of Devagiri 
(God's mountain), otherwise called Dowlutabad, in 
the neighbourhood of Ellora. There are three of a 
pyramidal form, without sculptures, and each sur- 
mounted by Siva's trident But one of the finest 
specimens in India is tlie * Great Pagoda at Tanjore, 
(Vol. ii. No. 24) in DantelPs Drawings,) which isde* 
* From the descriptios asoompaDyiag Iht ^\»&»&«\ 
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dicated to the p^d Siva. It is considered the most 
magnificent in the Tan j ore dominions, and indeed is 
the finest specimen of the pyramidal temple in all 
India. It is resorted to by vast multitudes on days 
of public festival. Although this building is of a form 
that occurs frequently in the Deccan (the southern part 
of the peninsula), it difiers materially both with re- 
gard to the style of its external decoration, and the 
form of its termination at the top. It is about 200 
feet in height, and stands within an area enclosed 
by high walls, the top of which, along their whole 
extent, is decorated in the usual manner, with bulls 
sacred to the divinity, to whose service the temple is 
devoted. The interior contains a chamber or hall 
that has no light except from lamps. It is unfoT' 
tunate that we do not yet possess drawings of the 
Hindoo buildings, accompanied by plans of such achar 
racter, that their accuracy should be above all question. 
Danieirs \iew, though very beautiful, difiers consi- 
derably from that by Hodges, in Maurice's Hindoo- 
stan, and possibly may have received some little em- 
bellishments*. The striking resemblance between the 
main part of the Tanjore pagoda and the form of a 
pyramid has led to various conjectures, and.to a com- 
parison between it and the tower of Belus at Baby- 
lon. When we come to treat of the pyramids of 
Egypt we shall discuss more fully the various build- 
ings of this class that are found in dlifierent' parts of 
the globe. 

Buildings of this shape are found also on the ainall 
island of Ramisseram, between Ceylon and the ioonti- 
ncnt of India. The chief pagoda here has the fana 
of a truncated pyramid, and reminds the spectator of 
the similarly constructed propyla of E^pt. The 
outer side of this pagoda has been painted .red^ a prac- 
tice, it should be remarked, common to the Egyptians 

• Valentia, i, 356. 
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and Hindoos, both of whom also were in the habit of 
plastering the walls on which reliefs were to be exe- 
cuted. 

But later discoveries have made known to us 
buildings, in the interior even of Java, possessing the 
same characteristics as some of the Hindoo temples. 
" * The interior of the island, pailicularly the south 
east part, is rich in monuments of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, which not only prove that these arts 
wetre once diffused here, but were raised to a height 
of perfection scarcely known on the continent. All 
these monuments belong to the class of constructed 
buildings : excavated t<;mples are not found, so for as 
we yet know. The largest edifices are at Branbanan, 
very near the centre of the island. Five parallelo- 
grams, each larger one including the next smaller, 
contain no less than two hundred and ninety-six little 
temples or chapels. The principal temple has the 
pyramidal form, and before its entrance there are 
statues of colossal size like watchmen. The whole 
was without doubt dedicated to the Brahmanical wor- 
ship, and reminds us, in its plan, of the pagodas of 
Siringam, with their sevenfold enclosure. Whether 
there are any certain traces of Buddha t worship in 
Java, particularly at Boro-Bodo, is still doubtful." 
lliis sevenfold enclosure reminds us also of the seven 
enclosures of Ecbatana, described by Herodoiu6. 
There does not, however, appear to be any resem- 
blance between the pillars of an Egyptian and a 
Hindoo temple, which are among the most charac- 
teristic marks of the former, and cannot readily be 
confounded with those of any other country. As far 
as we can judge from Daniell's sketches, the pillars 
of a Hindoo temple are generally angular, and the 

* Heeren, India, p. 79. 

f See J. Crawrurd's account of the ruins of Doro-Budor, or 
Boro»BodO| Bombay lit. Trans. voL ii. 
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capitals seem hardly referable to any general forms, or 
to admit of complete classification. 

Among the works of art and unwearied labour to 
which the religious system of the Egyptians gave 
rise, we must not omit to mention monolith temples. 
A monolith temple properly means a temple with a 
single chamber in it, cut out of one piece of rock. In 
this sense the temple of Ipsambul, had it only a single 
apartment, might be called a monolith temple, as well 
as the great chapel at EUora, which we have already 
spoken of in our short notice of those wonderful 
Indian excavations. But the Egyptian temples, pro- 
perly called monoliths, were chambers generally of 
moderate dimensions, cut in a mass of rock, which 
was then transported from the quarry to the precincts, 
or into the interior of some temple. The smaller 
monoliths were placed in the sanctuary. It is not 
then so much the magnitude of most Egyptian mono- 
lith temples which causes our surprise, as the im- 
mense labour of removing masses so large from the 
quarries of Syene, as far as the Delta. The follow- 
ing description of the monolith of Amasis, will best 
explain what the term properly means. 

" Amasis* brought a monolith from Elephantine, 
in the conveyance of which he employed two thousand 
men, boatmen of the Nile, for the space of three fiill 
years. The length of this monolith, measured along 
the roof, on the outside, is 31 J feet (Greek), the 
breadth 21, and the height 12. The length of the 
chamber in the interior is 28j^ feet, the breadth 18, 
and the height 7J. The monolith lies near the 
entrance of the sacred place, for it was never actually 
taken into it, owing, as they say, to the follow- 
ing reason : — The architect one day, as they were 
moving the thing along, uttered a deep groan ; for 
he was wearied with the length of time which he had 

* Herod, ii. 175. 
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been employad at this work. Aoaasis, they say, 
being induced by ^is to reflect a little on the matter, 
would not let them move the mass any further. But 
there is anirther story about it to this efifect ; that one 
of the men who helped to manage the levers and rollers 
was crushed by the monolith, and that this was the 
cause of its not being conveyed any further." The 
•fioiid contents of this monotith, supposing the exterior 
and Ulterior sides to be vertical, would be* about 
4124| cubical feet, deducting from the whole solid 
contents, the mass of the excavated part The 
weight then would be about 682,150 avoirdupois 
pounds, or 304 tons lOcwt. dqrs. 141bs., estimating 
the specific gravity of red Egyptian granite at 2.654, 
that of water being unity. This was a considerable 
mass to carry about six hundred miles, though it is 
inferior in weight to the larger obelisks. 

The great Indian monolith temples were cut out of 
the solid rock on the spot, and lefl to stand in their 
orig^al position, f On the Coromandel coast, about 
twenty- five geographical miles from Madras, is Mava* 
Hpuram, or more correctly Mah&balipuram, the city of 
the great Bali, which contains seven monohth pago* 
das, of which only one at present is on dry land, the 
other* six being visible at low water, rising up like 
rooks, and extending a considerable way into the se%. 
'* £very building of this enormous towii, whose re- 
mains are spread about the valley to the extent of 

* We have assumed the Greek foot as equal to the English, 
our object being merely to give the reader an approximate idea 
of the magnitude c^ this monolith. 

t B»hlen, vol. ii. p. 81 . In an appendix he refers to the Asiatic 
Trans, vol.ii. p. 258, where it appears from the latest examination 
of this coast, thai the fact of the sea having destroyed any pagodas 
is deoied. The tradition of the great Bali is said to refer rather 
to a place on the Malabar coast. The real i^anie of these re- 
mains 00 the Cprqmandel coast, i« said to be Mah^malaipi^ram^ 
or the city of the great mpuntaig.^iSee Lord Valentla^ \oU \« 
p. 380. 
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twelve miles, Mras hewn'out of the rock, and then the 
interior of each was chiselled out ; occasionally a 
block of stone was put in to make up for any defect. 
A whole mountain in ^t was cut up to make 
temples, palaces, and houses ; and single masses of 
rock were formed into groupes of animals and mytho- 
logical figures, mostly referring to the worship of 
Siva, but occasionally also to Vishnu and his Avar 
taras (incarnations). The completion of the princi- 
pal temple seems to have been stopped by some phy- 
sical cause, for a great rent passes firom the top of it 
right down to the ground. Perhaps an earthquake 
may have brought in the sea, and destroyed this city 
of giants.'* 

Vol. V. plate 1, of Daniell's Views, contains a view 
of the sculptured rocks at Mavalipuram. " *This view 
is a representation of several rocks which have been 
wrought by the Hindoos into curious architectural 
forms on the outside, and in the lower part excavated 
for the purpose of religious worship. These rocks 
are of very hard coarse granite ; nevertheless the 
ornamental parts appear to have been executed with 
a considerable degree of skill, which is very evident 
on the western side, being there sheltered from the 
corroding effect of the sea air. A lion and an ele- 
phant appear in the centre ; the former is nniuch larger 
than nature, but of inferior art to some others in the 
neighbourhood : the latter is about the natural size ; 
it is well designed, and the character of the am'mal 
strongly expressed.*' Unfortunately we have only 
two plates of these curious remains : pi. 2 is the 
entrance of an excavated Hindoo temple at Mava- 
lipuram. " This rock, like the former, is of coarse 
granite ; the excavation consists of one large apart- 
ment, of an oblong forni, having a small temple at- 
tached to the side opposite the entrance. The roof 
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is supported on the sides and front by a double range 
of columns, all curiously, and not inelegantly, formed 
of the natural rock. Those on the outside are com- 
posed of a lion, sitting on a double plinth, forming 
the lower part of the shaft, which rising octagonally 
and tapering, terminates in a capital, consistins^ of 
three men on horsdiack supporting the cornice, above 
which are small ornamental temples in basso-relievo." 
To the right of this rock-cut temple the rocks are 
sculptured with figures of men and animals, such as 
elephants, lions, some in repose, but most of them in 
motion. Some of these figures are said to be well 
executed ; but we must wait for a Gau to visit them, 
before we shall be able to form any just estimate of 
them from drawings. 

It is conjectured that these colossal remains of 
Mahabalipuram, which are undoubtedly of high anti- 
quity, and could only be accomplished in a long series 
of ages, may be the site of a trading town, which 
Ptolemy speaks of in his seventh book, under the 
name of Maliarpha. 

None of the very largest specimens of £g3rptian 
monolith temples are now found, having most pro- 
bably been destroyed by the barbarians who have oc- 
cupied Egypt since it ceased to belong to the eastern 
empire. But a specimen of considerable dimensions 
still remains where we should perhaps least expect to 
find one, at a place in the Delta, called Tel et Tmai, 
or the hill of Tmai, the antient Thmouis. This was 
never a city of any great importance, though we find 
the Nome of which it was the capital, mentioned by 
Herodotus* as one of the military divisions of lower 
Egypt In Mr. Burton's Excerpta Hieroglyphica we 
have a drawing of this interesting relic of antiquity, 
which, on the whole, agrees very well with the de- 
scription and drawing in Lord Valentia's bookt* who, 
« II, 166. t LoidVaieuUsi^mA^^* 
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we believe, was the first traveller to notice it. The 
material is a red granite highly polished, 33 feet 
4 inches high, 12 ieet 8 inches broad in the front, 
and 1 1 feet 3 inches deep on the outside. According 
to Mr. Burton's drawing, which presents a full firont 
view, the face of the monolith is strictly rectangular, 
as well as the doorway or chamber excavated in it, 
except that the upper part of the doorway is cut 
into the form of an arch. Lord Valentia's, which 
is a half-side view, shows that the whole chamber 
has its interior roof cut out into a curve. The cham- 
ber is described as being 8 feet 8 inches broad and 9 
feet 2 inches deep. The whole stands on a pedestal of 
the same material, about 6^ feet high, (according to 
Mr. Burton's drawing — supposing Lord Valentia's 
dimensions of the upper part to be exact,) which 
again rests on two layers of stones one above the 
other, and, together, a foot or two higher than the 
granite block above them. Another layer of stones 
appears from the drawing to be under the two just 
mentioned ; all together, probably, forming part of 
the steps which, we may presume, once led to the 
doorway. Lord Valentia makes the whole height, 
including pedestal and tlie two layers, 34 feet 7 
inches, which does not agree with Mr. Burton's pro- 
portions of the lower parts. There is a large crack 
behind running down the back, one also on each 
skie, and apparently another in the front over the 
arch of the doorway. This may have been caused 
by the earthquakes which have occasionally visited 
the Delta; and which, at one visitation, threw down 
an obeUsk at Heliopolis according to the testimony 
of Abd-allatif. The top of the monolith is not flat, 
but elevated to a point in the centre, as Lord Va- 
lentia and his fellow-travellers found when viewing 
it at a distance. This pyramidal top is also repre^ 
seated in Mr. Biirto&*s dscLwi^^, ^i;\d ita height, ac- 
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cording to the French, is about 11-/^ inches. An ele- 
vation of this monolith is given in the Egypte (v. pi. 
29), according to which the whole height, including 
the supports, is 36 English feet, and the height of 
the monolith itself, 23 teet 6^ inches. 

In both drawings (Lord Yalentia's and Mr. Bur- 
ton's) there appears a kind of bar attached to the 
back of the chamber, and rather more than half way 
up it, running across in a horizontal direction ; this 
is probably a part of the material that has been lefl, 
either to strengthen the monolith or for some other 
purpose, which we cannot conjecture. The front has 
had a border of hieroglyphics round it, part of which 
Mr. Burton has been able to give in his drawing, 
though it is said, in the short description accompany- 
ing the French plate, that " they are very much 
effaced, and for that reason could not be copied." 
There is nothing peculiar in their form. Over the 
lintel there is one cartouche, consisting of three 
figures, which are — a disk of the sun, a water pitcher 
with a handle of the usual form, and another water 
pitcher without a handle, but with two straight pro- 
jections on the upper part of it, which might serve 
to hold it by. We have not hitherto been able to 
find this cartouche any where else except on a tablet 
in the Cosseir road, of which Mr. Burton has also 
given an exceedingly clear and distinct drawing — 
somewhat different in its execution from the clumsy 
and almost unintelligible hieroglyphic forms in the 
last edition of Champollion's Precis. 

The monolith of Tel et Tmai stands in a kind of 
enclosure, which has once had a wall. Blocks of 
various forms are seen around it in the drawing, some 
of which may possibly belong to two similar mono- 
liths which it is conjectured were placed on each side 
of it. In an adjoining enclosed area there are large 
blocks of granite, one of\yhich bears the figure qCq« 
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ram with four horns. " *Two, which were visible, 
were long* and twisted, diverging horizontally from 
the top of the forehead : a third was shorter, a littk 
curved, perfectly smooth, and lying close to the face ; 
the fourth was concealed." llie same head with a 
double set of horns is found among the sccdptures of 
Carnak, and is one of the forms under which Ammoft 
is represented. 

It will be seen, by comparing the dimensions of thfe 
Thmouis monolith with that of Amasis, that the pro- 
portions of the two were very different ; the longest 
line in that of Amasis being the horizontal depth of 
the stone, and in that of Thmouis the vertical height 
The latter agrees in its form and proportions much 
more nearly with the small monolith which Denon 
found in the great temple of Philae. — (See pi. 41.) 

A monolith temple, like that of Amasis, was as 
valuable as a small stone quarry, and that such re- 
mains were used by the Arabs for building purposes, 
we may learn from the following account of Abd- 
allatif, and Makrizi, another Arab writer : — 

**tThe most marvellous thing in the ruins of 
Memphis is the green chamber. It is made of a 
single stone 9 cubits high, 8 long, and 7 broad. In 
• the middle of this stone a niche or hole is hollowed 
out, which leaves two cubits of thickness for the sides, 
as well as for the top and bottom. All the rest forms 
the interior capacity of the chamber. It is quite 
covered . both outside and inside with sculptures en 
cre7/.j? (intaglios) and in relief. On the outside is 
the figure of the sun in the east, and a great number 
of stars, spheres, men, and animals. The men are 
represented in different attitudes, some stationary, 
'others moving; some have their dresses tucked up 
to allow them to work, others carry materials, and 
lastly, we see some giving orders. It is evident that 
* Lord Valentia, t 0« Sacy^ translau p. 186. 
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these representations refer to important thin^ re« 
markable actions, and represent under emblems very 
profound secrets. It is also clear, that all this has 
not been done for mere amusement, and that such 
efforts of art have not had ornament only for their 
ol^t. This niche was firmly fixed on supports of 
massy granite, and placed in a magnificent temple 
constructed of enormous stones put together with the 
most perfect art." 

Another Arab writer speaks of seeing this monor 
lith in the palace of the Pharaoh who was contemn 
porary with Mosu : he describes it as being as green 
as myrtle, with stars and celestial spheres upon it 

Makrizi, speaking of the same monoUth, adds some 
other curious particulars. " There was at Memphis 
a house (chamber) of that hard granite, which iron 
cannot cut It was formed of a single stone, and on 
it there was sculpture and writing. On the front, 
over the entrance, there were figures of serpents pre? 
senting their breasts. This stone was of such a 
weight, that several thousand men together could 
not move it The Emir Seif-eddin Scheikhou Omari 
broke this green chamber about the year 750 of the 
Hegira (a. d. 1349), and you may see pieces of it 
in the Qonvent which he founded, and in the jamy 
(mosque) which he caused to be built in the quarter 
of the Sabseans outside of Cairo." 

It is evident that Makrizi, when he speaks of the 
serpents, is describing the winged globe over the 
doorway. This monolith was probably made of a 
species of green granite, which is sometimes cout 
founded with green porphyry. 

M. Denon found two monoliths of small dimen*- 
sions in the island of PhilsB, both of them in the great 
temple, and placed respectively at the extremity of 
two adj.oining sanctuaries. (See pi. 41.) The di* 
mensious of one of them are 6 feet 9 iachsi^ vck 
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height *, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 2 feet 5 inches 
deep. The material is granite. Three winged globes, 
one above another, decorate the architrave of the 
doorway ; the frieze and cornice are ornamented with 
a series of serpents erect ; the holes in which the 
hinges of the door were fastened are still visible, from 
which we may conclude with Denon, that these mo- 
noliths, sometimes at least, were made to hold some- 
thing, either the sacred utensils or some sacred ani- 
mal. And this notion is certainly confirmed by the 
representations given by Denon, (pi. 125,) taken 
from the linen of a mummy, in one of which we see 
the bird itself in its monolith chamber, and a grating 
attached to the doorway. Several other sketches 
of the monolith chambers are given, all tending to 
show that, occasionally at least, such was the use to 
which these little temples were appropriated. 

Mr. Hamilton f found at Gau Kebir, at the furthest 
extremity of the temple, a monolith chamber of the 
same character as those which Denon describes. It 
had a pyramidal top, and measured 12 feet in height 
and 9 in width at the base. Within were sculptured 
hawks and foxes, with priests presenting offerings 
to them, and the same ornaments on the door- 
way as are seen on the entrances to the great tem- 
ples. Mr. Hamilton conjectures that this monoUth 
was intended to hold some sacred animal. Its form 
(the pyramidal top) may be compared with that in the 
Kailasa at Ellora. 

All the specimens of art of this description are in- 
significant when compared with the great monohth 
of Amasis already described, or with another half- 
kind of monolith which Herodotus (ii. 155) saw 
within the temenos (sacred enclosure) of Buto in the 
Delta. This latter had its four perpendicular sides 
formed of a single stone. Each side was of equal di- 
* French mewutc. \ ^, 267. 
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mensions, 60 feet in length and 60 in height. The 
roof was formed of another single stone which covered 
the whole, and projected six feet beyond the edge of the 
vertical walls. This monolith would present a face as 
large as would be formed by three adjoining houses, 
each of 20 feet frontage, and raised to the height 
of 60 feet, which is considerably above the ordinary 
elevation of three-story houses. The stone that 
covered the roof was 72 feet square, which would 
give an area of 5184 square feet, a space nearly 
equal to half the area of St. Martin's church. Enor- 
mous as these dimensions may seem, we may almost 
believe that Herodotus has not exaggerated them when 
we look oh the two great colossi seated on the plain 
of Thebes. 

Before we leave the subject of monoliths, it will be 
worth while to notice a curious resemblance between 
a piece of Egyptian antiquity and the immoveable 
rock-<iut monoliths of Mahabalipuram. At El Modn, 
a place on the east bank of the Nile (latitude 28° 50'), 
Mr. Hamilton discovered within an enclosure 70 
feet square, an insulated rock apparently excavated 
into the form of an Egyptian temple, with outer and 
inner doorways resembling those of a regular temple, 
surmounted by the globe and serpents. Mr. Hamilton 
remarks that this is the only instance that he had seen 
in Egypt of a rock excavated for religious worship. 
In Nubia temples excavated in the mountain rock are 
not uncommon, but the fact of this at Modn standing 
alone, gives it a striking resemblance to the Hindoo 
pagodas already described. 

If we possessed complete and accurate drawings of 
all the great Hindoo monuments, we might possibly 
succeed in classifying them according to their age and 
character ; but, in the absence of such aids, we can- 
not go fturther than to make some probable conjec- 
tures, which will not be without th^it u^e \w \^"fe:t^^oR& 

VOL. J. >i 
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to the architecture of Egypt. The following remarks 
are partly suggested by what Heeren* has said on the 
subject of Hindoo architecture ; and though we do not 
always assent to all his opinions, it is not easy to name 
a writer who is in general so judicious and well in- 
formed about his subject. 

Indian architecture, we mean that of their constructed 
buildings, has undoubtedly its original type in the 
pyramidal form ; but this has no connection with 
excavated temples, and must have an entirely different 
origin. Heeren remarks that the pyramidal form of 
architecture is that which prevails in India properly 
so called, on this side of the Ganges ; while in Ava 
and Pegu, the edifices seem to follow the type of tents, 
which would indicate that the original form was intro- 
duced there by a Nomadic people. The notion of a 
pyramidal-formed building (the simplest shape of 
which is nothing more than a building with sloping 
sideis) would be derived from the appearance of a hill, 
and would be first put into practice by an attempt to 
raise mounds of earth, which, from the nature of their 
material, would result in sloping sides. It would soon 
be evident in the in&ncy of architecture, that to raise 
a building to any great height, it would be most con- 
venient to diminish the horizontal section, as the 
height increased. To preserve he form of steps 
also round it, would be convenient both for the con- 
struction of the edifice and for the ascent to the top, 
where we can have no doubt that religious rites were 
performed. Again, the direction of the foiir sides to 
the fc^ur points of the compass, is i.n indication that 
astronomical knowledge was beginning to be acquired 
when one of its essential elements was incorporated 
into the structure of a religious edifice. 

The pyramidalf pagodas of India show a progress 
Ja building from the rudest unornamented forms of 
* IncUa, p, 64, &c, \ ^^wwx, ^.^%^^T* 
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the simple pyramid to the lighter construction of the 
upper parts and the decoration of the whole exterior 
with sculpture ; finally, they seem to have terminated 
in mere propyla or gateways conducting to the sacred 
places. Then the whole was surrounded with a wall 
double, or- even sevenfold, within which were built aU 
the necessary apartments ; such as great chambers^ 
with flat roofs supported by pillars afler the Egyptian 
fashion ; buildings for the sacred animals represented 
in a colossal form ; other chambers containing all the 
sacred apparel for processions and ceremonies ; tanks 
for the pilgrims and the priests to bathe in, &c. Thus 
these buildings show a kind of progress resembling 
that which we believe to be self-evident from the very 
inspection of some existing Egyptian temples*^in 
both cases the sanctuary at first stood single, and was 
of moderate dimensions, till the devotion of kings 
or wealthy persons, encouraged by the zeal of the 
priests, raised around it numerous structures far 
larger and more splendid than the original temple. If 
we compare the old rude pagoda of Conjeveram (near 
Seringapatam) with the lighter structure of Tanjore^ 
we cannot fail to see that the former belongs to an 
earlier and more primitive type. It is described by 
Lord Yalentia as " of rude massive sculpture, and 
built in the same style of architecture as one of the 
temples carved out of the rocks at the seven pagodas. 
At the entrance were four monstrous lions and a bull 
of clay, evidently modem. The pagoda itself is 
P3^midal, ending in a sort of dome at top." It 
seems not improbable, as we have already remarked 
from Gau, that the facade of Ipsambul is the type of 
the propyla of Luxor ; for not only does the inclina- 
tion of the boundary-lines on each side of the fronts 
show the pyramidal structure, but the whole face 
also of the rock, a hewn temple, slopes downwards 
like one of the four sides of a pyramid, Tciv^ S& ^^ 
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the case in the propyla of Edfou and others^ the 
horizontal section at the top being considerably less 
in both dimensions,' than that at the base. Frbm this 
it would follow that the pyramidal form of building 
miist have existed before the temple of Ipsambiil was 
hewn out of the rock, and this is an inference that 
will be rendered more probable when we cortie to 
examine the character of the Nubian edifices. At 
present we need say no more on this subject,' except 
(for the sake of obviating; any niisconcieption as to 
our meaning) that we do not suppose the great pyra- 
mids at Jizeh to be the oldest buildings in Egypt- as 
some writers have dohe,'princ?J>ally arguing frotti the 
supposed absence of Hieroglyphics on those enormous 
structures. 

It is generally imagined, and we have partly ac- 
quiesced in the opinion, that the origin of Egyptian 
architecture is to be sought for in excavations of the 
solid rock. This is of all' opinions the most probable, 
Tjut it involves another opinion also, which is perhaps 
equally well founded, that the most antient monu- 
ments of Nubia are the genuine produce of that 
country, and are not derived from any other, certainly 
not from those of India. For whatever resemblances 
we may have pointed out between the forms of Hindoo 
and Egyptian art, are by no means intended to lead to 
the conclusion, that either nation borrowed from the 
other. We believe that Eg}'ptian architecture had its 
origin in two types which were combined— the pjrra- 
midjil form and the excavation in the rock. . And these 
rock excavations undoubtedly received new d^orations 
in the course of time, so that the most Isplendid among 
them, such as Ipsambul, may be, and probably are, 
in some of the details, posterior even to some ex- 
isting temples. As to Indian architecture, as far 
as we know it from plates already published, there 
appeals to us no eTideu^e at sll that its origin is to be 
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sought for in rock excavations ; but it appears more 
probable that these excavations were made after the 
art of building was known and practised with success. 

An examination of the view which we have given 
of part of the interior of Elephanta, will show that it 
is an imitation of a constructed building. Here we 
see a regular column, with that form of plinth or 
block on the top, which is so common in Hindoo 
buildings : we observe the architrave passing from 
the top of one pillar to the top of another ; and, in 
fact, as complete an imitation of a Hindoo roof as can 
possibly be made. No one, we think, will argue that 
the original cave was first cut rudely in the rock with 
mere square pillars, which were afterwards fashioned 
into a form to imitate the roof of constructed edifices. 
This indeed, if admitted, would only prove that the 
pillars and roof, in their complete form, were first 
used in edifices above ground, and then applied as a 
decoration to those previously cut out of the solid rock. 
But the &ct of the interior of Elephanta, as it now is, 
being posterior to regularly-constructed buildings, is 
undeniable. It would be just as reasonable to Ibok 
for the origin of Grecian architecture in the catacombs 
of Alexandria*, as for that of India in the caves of 
Elephanta. 

The construction of the roof in the interior of a 
temple near Muddunpore (eighty miles S.W. from 
Fatna) is exactly the same as we have described in 
an Egyptian temple. The pillars (see Daniell's View, 
vol. V. pi. 16) seem to be octangular in the lower 
part; the middle part of the shaft is fourteen or 
sixteen — angular; and the upper part cylindrical, 

* See the view of these catacombs, by Luigi Mayer, m 
' Views in Egypt/ from the original drawings in the possession 
of Sir Kpbert Ainslie. London, 1804. This volume contains a 
few good drawings, accompanied by the usual quantity of worth* 
Jess &tter«pres8. 
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crowned with a cylindrical capital of larger diameter 
than the shaft of the pillar. On the top of this 
capital there rests a block, cut into four sloping and 
projecting scroll-like iietoes^ exactly like those above 
-the capitals in the pillars of Elephanta. Long beams 
of stone pass from the top of one pillar to that of the 
nearest in the same row, both transversely and longi- 
tudinally, so that the ends of four architraves rest on 
the four members composing the top of each pillar. 
•This strong frame- work is covered with flat slabs of 
•stone. The four members which we have just spoken 
of seem to form an important part of a Hindoo pillar; 
-and in some cases, as at Bangalore (N. lat. 13^, E. 
Ion. 77 J) /to occupy the place of a capital. 
. There is no difference whatever between the prin- 
ciple on which the roof at Muddunpore is constructed, 
.and that of Elephanta, which is cut out of the rock : 
.the latter is the copy of the former. This pillar of 
Elephanta, of which a pretty distinct idea may be 
obtained from the nearest. one in; the foreground of 
our view, occurs also in the excavations of the neigh- 
bouring island of Salsette, and in the caves of Ellora. 

Heeren remarks, that the shape of the pyramid 
necessarily excludes the notion, of the arch, though the 
form of the latter was well known to the Hindoos, of 
.which we have, an example in the large excavation 
,of Salsette. Several Hindoo buildings, also, are of a 
; cupola-shape, which would hardly be used among a 
people where the principle on which an arch is con- 
structed was unknown. But as we are unacquainted 
with the antiquity of the. structures to which we 
allude, and have no means of forming any opinion 
about them except from a mere drawing intended for 
J picturesque effect, it is quite impossible to come to 
any safe conclusion. 

It is a strong argument against the Hindoos 
knowing anything of the construction, of the arch, 
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that they did not employ it for bridges, where its 
.convenience reicommends it in preference to any other 
form. In Lord Valentia's Travels (vol. i. p. 442) we 
have a view of the remains of an antient bridge 
over the Cavery, at Sivasamudra. It is formed of 
-large columns of dark granite, each about 2 feet 
in diameter and 20 long, set upright, like the posts 
of a door, and joined at the top by another beam cor- 
responding to the lintel. When the bridge was used, 
■ we suppose planks were laid from one cross-beam to 
. the next, after the manner of the bridge at Babylon, 
which Herodotus describes. 

The exquisite polish that we observe on most of the 
Egyptian figures in the Museum, and also on the 
large granite block brought from lliebes by Belzoni 
(commonly called an altar), is the more surprising 
when we consider the excessive hardness of the ma- 
terial. The finger, as it moves along the face of the 
colossus opposite to the Menmon, cannot detect the 
slightest roughness, nor indeed the least irregularity 
in the surface, except what is unavoidable from the 
compound nature of the material (granite) of which 
.the statue is formed. But the walls, pillars, and other 
'minor parts of the Hindoo temples, such as statues 
iand figures of beasts, are wrought to a fineness of 
polish which surpasses, if possible, that effected by the 
£g3rptian masons and sculptors. The Hindoo, even 
.at tlie present day, succeeds in giving to the hardest 
granite the polish and smoothness of the best-made 
.glass. It would appear not unlikely that similar 
methods were in use among the antient Egyptians, 
whose tools were probably just as simple as those 
.used in India up to the present time. As, then, we 
conceive that a knowledge of the slender means by 
.which the Hindoo accomplished those enormous 
works which are scattered over the extensive pen- 
insula of India,, may tend, ti)' give us. clearer con* 
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ceptions of the mode in which similar things were 
possibly effected in Egypt, we take the following 
accowit from a paper of Dr. Kennedy *« 

The tools which the Hindoos use are a small steel 
chisel and an iron mallet. The chisel in length is not 
more than about twice the breadth of the hand of the 
Hindoo workman, which, as is well known, is very 
small ; and it tapers to a round point, like a drawing- 
pencil. The mallet, also, is iron, a Httle longer than 
the chisel, but not weighing more than a few pounds. 
It has a head fixed on at right angles to the handle, 
with only one striking face, which is formed into a 
tolerably deep hollow, and lined with lead. *' With 
such simple instruments," says Dr. Kennedy, " they 
formed, fashioned, and scarped the granite rock which 
forms the tremendous fortress of Dowlutabad, and 
excavated the wonderful caverns of Ellora ; for it 
seems by no means probable that the Hindoo stone- 
cutters ever worked with any other tools." He adds, 
*' that the traces of the pointed chisel are still visible 
on the rocks of Dowlutabad, as they are also on some 
of the great works of Egypt.** With these two in- 
struments only the stone is brought to a smooth 
surface ; it is next dressed with water in the usual 
way, and finally it receives the black shining polish in 
the following manner : — 

" A block of granite, of Considerable size, is rudely 
fashioned into the shape of the end of a large pestle. 
The lower face of this is hollowed out into a cavity, 
and this is filled with a mass composed of pounded 
corundum-stone, mixed with melted bees-wax. This 
block is moved by means of two sticks, or pieces of 
bamboo, placed one on each side of its neck, and bound 
together by cords, twisted and tightened by sticks. 
The weight of the whole is such as two workmen can 
easily manage. Tliey seat themselves upon, or clos^ 
*■ &iinburg|i f biU Trassac. vol. iv. p. 349* 
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to, the stone they are to polish, and by moving the 
block backwards and forwards between them, the 
polish is given by the friction of the noass of wax and 
corundutn." Dr. Kennedy adds, that granite thus 
finished is a common material for the tomb-stones of 
great men in India ; and that the beauty of this 
glossy blackness is equal to that of fine marble, and 
the polish almost as durable as the stone itself 

Dr. Kennedy saw, in 1794, the only remaining 
gateway of four, in the city of Warankul. This gate- 
way preserves its black polish, though it is at least 
ifive hundred years old, and may be much more. 

It is the generally received opinion that neither the 
Hindoos nor the antient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the mode of constructing an arch. With respect 
to the Hindoos, we have already stated the difficulty 
of forming a satisfactory conclusion. Belzoni con- 
tends that the arch was known to the antient Egyp- 
tians, and that there is now at Thebes a genuine 
specimen, which establishes the truth of his assertion. 
The following extract will speak for itself If Belzoni 
is right in asserting the antiquity of the brick. walls 
of which he speaks, they decide in favour of his 
opinion about the arch. 

" The mode of building enormously strong walls with 
unburnt bricks is peculiar to the Egyptians. Of this, 
I trust, there can be no doubt, ' from the many in- 
stances clearly before our eyes ; but if it be questioned, 
I would inquire of any traveller who has seen 1 hebes, 
whether he thinks that the wall which surrounded the 
avenue of sphinxes or lion -headed statues, which I 
discovered at Carnak, could have been made by any 
other people. There are even some of these walls 
that enclose their sacred places; and if it be objected 
that some subsequent nation, who adored the same 
gods, ipay have erected these walls to preserve the 
holy edifices, I can boldly say, No; this was not <b& 
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fiict ; for the walls are so connected with th^ Egyptian 
works, that it is plain they were constructed at the 
same time with them. But what is still more to the 
point, at Gournon there are various and extensive 
tombs, excavated not in the rocks themselves, but in 
the plains at their foot, twelve or fourteen feet below 
the surface, and extending a con»derable length 
under ground. The way to these tombs is generally 
by a staircase, which led into a large square hall cut 
in the rock, in some instances 90 or 100 feet long; 
and opposite the stairs is generally the entrance into 
the tomb. It is to be observed, that these halls en- 
tered into the original plan of the structure ; there 
was nothing to protect or to enclose them on ahy side 
but a wall, by which they were completely covered. 
Without this, they would Imve been exposed to all th^ 
rubbish of other tombs, which might have ^en in. 
The necessity of building these walls is evident ; and 
I have no doubt many travellers will plainly see, that 
no other succeeding nation would have built these 
enormous walls to preserve the tombs of the Egyp- 
tians. Now over the stairs which lead into the fa^, 
there are some very high and majestic arches*, not 
only made of the same bricks, but connected with 
the walls themselves; consequently, made by the 
Egyptians and constructed with the same key-stones 
as our own at the present day. There is also at 
Goumou a great number of other buildings of sun- 
burnt bricks of a later date, which I hope will not be 
confounded with the others. Some of these are built 
with a smaller sort of bricks ; others, with bricks 
taken from the Egyptian walls ; but their construc- 
tion plainly shows the difference of the people who 
executed them." 

We think it is rather difficult to find any sufficient 
answer to the arguments of Belzoni ; though it is 
* See Belzoni's plates, No. 44. 
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singular that the Egyptians, if they were acquainted 
i¥ith the construction of the arch, did not employ it 
on their large buildings, and even for making bridges 
over the river. Whether they could have overcome 
all the difficulties of building arches of a wide span 
over a broad, deep river, annually subject to a great 
rise, we cannot undertake to decide ; but surely they 
itnight and would have applied the arch, supposing 
its construction known, to some of the purposes of 
their religious and civil architecture. 

It is a commonly received opinion, though we do 
hot undertake to vouch for its accuracy, that the arch 
was not used by the Greeks till after the death of 
Alexander, or somewhere about that period. We find 
in Egypt antient* arches of stone, constructed not as 
ours are with a key-stone, but by placing the stones 
in horizontal layers in such positions and proportions 
that the parts which are over a gateway or entrance 
are in no danger of falling in ; the upper and ir- 
regular stones of the doorway are then chiselled 
into a circular curve, which has all the appearance of 
an arch without really being one. Such is the con- 
struction of the curved chamber at Mycenae, generally 
called the treasury of Atreus. The origin of this 
practice is probably to be looked for in the excavation 
of chambers in the solid rock, where it is so easy to 
give an arched roof to a chamber, as the mass of 
stone itself, if the apartment be small, is sufficiently 
adhesive to preserve the shape into which it is cut ; 
or if the chamber should be of large dimensions, it 
can be supported by leaving pillars of stone. Most 
of the roofs in the excavations of Beni Hassan 
(Speos Artemidos) have been cut away into the form 
of an arch, which is also the case, as we have already 
remarked, in some of the rock-hewn temples of India. 
But the late discoveries in Ethiopia have brought 

* See Belzoni, plate 44« 
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to light, arches regularly constructed with the kej- 
Rtone, and M. Cailhaud has given a sketch of one in 
his forty-third plate. It consists of five stones, the 
centre block being the key-stone. This arch is found 
in the vaulted roof of a small buildmg or portico in 
the Egyptian style, which is attached to one of the sides 
of the largest pyramid at Assour. There are other 
examples of this construction besides the one here 
mentioned. At Jebel Barkal Mr. Waddington ob- 
served an arched roof in a portico attached to a pyra^ 
mid. ■ The only question then is, the antiquity of these 
particular Nubian arches, for. if we admit that the 
pyramids of Nubia together with their porticos are of 
higher antiquity than the pyramids of Egypt, it will 
be difficult to give any probable reason why the arch 
was not used by the Egyptians in the construction of 
their sacred edifices. But the examination of this 
question we defer till we treat of these pyramids. 
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Chapter X. 

8PHINXB8. 

Thbrb are three of the exterior appendages of an 
Eg^yptian temple that require a particular notice, 
sphinxes, obelisks, and colossal statues. Obelisks 
a^ colossal statues, though not always exterior or* 
naments, seem from their magnitude and style to 
have been better suited for the decorations of the 
principal front than for any other place; and, in fact, 
they are generally found in such positions. 

Sphinxes were most commonly used for the pur- 
pose of forming an avenue or approach to the great 
entrances, as we have remarked at Carnak. In 
Nubia also there exists, at the present day, part of 
such an avenue leading to the temple sometimes 
called Essaboua, or the Lion* s Temple. The sphinxes, 
in this latter instance, have been placed conformably 
to Strabo's description in two parallel lines, thirty feet 
distant, and also in a line with the gate of the temple. 
At Essaboua there are also two colossal figures 
placed at the commencement of the two lines of 
sphinxes, one at the head of each. 

What is commonly called a sphinx, is a figure com- 
pounded of an animal and a human form : it has the 
body and legs of a lion with a man's or woman's 
head. Some writers seem to be of opinion, that the 
proper Egyptian* sphinx has a man's head and is an 
andro-sphinx (man-sphinx), as Herodotus calls it 
When speaking of these works of art ; and that the 
Greek notion of a sphinx is that of a lion with a 
* Bobleo, Du alte Indienv 11, 205* 

vox. /. TL 
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female head. But Mr. Hamilton remarks, that the 
andro-sphinx, which he partly excavated at San, was 
the only specimen of the kind which he met with in 
Egypt. We have already described a bearded sphinx 
on one of the Museum friezes. Belzoni found sphinxes 
with female heads near the temple of Edfou, which, 
however, may have been made after the Greeks 
occupied the country. But the great avenue that 
leads to the temple at Oamak, which is iwdoidait^y 
of high antiquity, is composed of sphinxes, some witb 
the head of a female, and others with the head of 
a ram. We see then that there are various fctrms of 
sphinxes, and that bpth the andro-sphinx, or man? 
sphinx, and the sphinx with a female head, and with 
a cam's head, ar« found in Egypt. The figure of a 
sphinx is cut on each of the four iacea of tl^e obelisk 
of the Campus Martins, now ealled Campens^ di 
Monte Citorio, near the point of the obelii^. This 
figure has a female head, as we infer botl^ from the 
absence of the beard and the expression of the eoun- 
tenanee : and instead of the two fore-paws of the lion, 
we see two hum^n arms and hands, one of which 
holds a kind of pyramid. It is curious that the 
hands are put in the wrong places; the right hand 
being placed on the left side, and the left hand on 
the right. The figure hsLs an Elgyptian head-dress, 
with the sacred serpent rising on the forehead. 
The engraving of this figure is given in th^ French 
edition of Winkelman|i, of 1790, (vol. i. p. 7€l,) and 
was carefully copied from the obeUsk while it was stiH 
lying on the ground. There are several specimens 
of small sphinxes in the Museum : one which has a 
hawk's head was brought by Belzoni from the in- 
terior of the temple of Ipi^ambul. 

The Greek sphinx was often decorated with wingi 
and represented sitting, or occasionally in actios. 
Xodeed when the arUsi had once beocone accustomed 
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No. 3. 

to BO bionstrous a combination, we shall hot be sur- 
pris<ed at finding him indtdge in Other vagaries. In 
Winkelmann there is an engravitig of a sphinl ih 
terra cbtta, which has a Gretek face and a flowing 
beaf d, With two paws of a lion in front, and the two 
hihd-lfegs borrowed inost probably from a goat. Its 
tail hds a nambet of el^g^nt flourishes, two of which 
tewhirtate in two differeht kihdfe of fiowfers. The 
figure, as usual, is in a couchant attitude. 

Egyptian sphinxes vary very much in size, the 
Speciiheiis in the Museum beiilg only a few ffeet ih 
length, while th6 fore-legs alone of the great sphinx, 
whiidh is neir the pyramids of Jizeh, are at least 50 
feet long. We shall describe the great sphinx when 
we speak of thfe pvramids. iThe sphinxes at Essa- 
Iboua are andro-sphinxes, about 11 feet long, and l8 
feet frdth c5h6 another iti the line ; the chin has the 
ususd kind of straight beard attached to it. Th^y 
also have oti their heads a high cap, very much re- 
isemblitlg that of the colossal figure in the Museum 
(No. 8) sb often referred to, but not quite the same. 
The sacred serpent rises erect oil their forehead, as on 
the front of the colossal statue just mentioned, and the 
long hair flows behind on the back, confined and ar- 
irailged itt th6 Egyptian stjle. 1^ ^^t\. oS. >Jft& ^^"a^. 
avenue leading from Luxor to Caxn^ ^ "t^"^ ^'^ X^N&i 
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sphinxes, that is, figures with a rain's head and lion s 
body, still remain quite free from any accumulations of 
sand, and some of them in very good preservation. 
They are now partly shaded by a row of palm-trees, 
and the two parallel lines are 63 feet asunder. The 
sphinxes are only 12 feet apart in the line, are made 
of sandstone, and each has between its fore-legs a 
mummy-shaped figure with its hands crossed on the 
breast, and in each hand, what is commonly called ihe 
sacred tau^ from its resemblance to the letter T. These 
sphinxes are, ad usual, in an attitude of repose, as 
represented in the print just given, and have their 
heads turned towards the road. It seems probable 
that colossal sphinxes, as well as other large figures, 
were rough hewn' in the quarry and finished after 
reaching their place of destination. Belzoni ob- 
served, in the quarries of Selseleh, a sphinx with a 
jam's head like those at Camak, standing between 
the rock from which it had been removed, and the 
Nile. It was only cut out in the rough ; " and another 
like it is nearly cut out of the quarry *." 

The number of sphinxes that once formed the 
avenues to the great buildings of Luxor and Camak, 
is beyond all belief. The direction of these avenues 
is very clearly traced t by numerous remains of these 
colossal figures, some of which are almost entire, and 
a great many more are no doubt still buried under the 
accumulated rubbish. As we leave the great firont of 
Luxor, which is on the north side, we pass along an 
avenue of sphinxes with female heads for the distance 
of 1,500 feet J. Here the avenue divides into two 
branches, nearly at right angles to one another. One 
branch, which is not quite in a line with the main 
avenue, leads up to a temple, which is called in the 
French plan, " the great temple of the south " It is 

* Belzoni, p. 352. f Plan of Camak, Antiq. vol. iii. pi. 16. 
I This is the distanct Indudedi Va ^V.\^>bu^ U is act the wbolt 
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liiied <m each tide by a row of crio-sphinxes, with 
their *fore4eg8 bent under them inst^ of beings 
Btretched out. These figures ought indeed to be 
called colossal rams, and not crio-sphinxes, for their 
attitude of repose is that of the sheep, and their legs, 
as well as head, are those of a ram. They are in fact 
the sacred rams of Anunon*. This temple, which we 
may call small, when compared with the enormous 
structure at a short distance from it, bears all the 
marks of antient simplicity ; and yet it is partly built 
of the materials of a still more antient temple. 

The second branch, the direction of which makes 
somewhat more than a right angle with the main 
avenue, is also lined with sphinxes having female 
heads, and runs for 600 feet in a straight line. Here 
agaiii is a fresh change in its direction, there being a 
third branch nearly at right angles to the second, 
and consequently nearly parallel to the first branch, 
which we have described as running up to ** the great 
temple of the south." This third branch is com<- 
posed of crio- sphinxes, properly so called, and forms 
the approach to a large propylon, from which we pass 
to a second propylon, then to a third, and finally to a 
fourth, which brings us to the central parts of the 
enormous jedidce of Camak, which We have already 
described — ^leading us into it behind the hypostyle hall. 
Each of these propyla has had colossal figures in finont; 

We observe as we approach nearer to the temple 
of Carnak, that the proper sphinxes change their 
character for crio sphinxes, which are a more appro- 
priate emblem of the great deity Ammon. The prin- 
cipal entrance also (the western), as has been already 
mentioned, had an avenue of crio-sphinxes leading up 
to it firom tfie river. 

* We see the Ammonian ram represented Ttrith four heads on 
one body, Egypte, Pianches, vol, ii. pi. 35, 36 ; and in one in- 
stance with wiji^ slfo. 
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This is a drawing from the French work^'of ft 
sphinx procured by excavating in the line of this last 
mentioned avenue : it was found buried up io tht 
top of the head, and at the distance of 196 feet from 
the front of the western propyla. In front of it^ b^ 
■tween the paws, is a standing 6gure, reaching alznoit 
to the animal's chin. The beard shows it to be a 
male ; the hands are crossed on the breast; each hold- 
ing the sacred tan, with a circular handle (*' denz 
eroix h anse:*' French descript.) A longitudinal 
stripe runs down the middle of the figure in front, as 
far as the feet ; and has on it hieroglyphics and a 
cartouche. The length of this sphinx is very nearly 
the same as that of the pedestal, being about 12 feet 
7 inches. The height, from the top of the pedestal 
to the top of the restored head in the French draw* 
ing, measured along the iigure between the paws, ii 
6 feet 2^ inches. 

The head, which is represented as lying on the 
ground, is the colossal ram*s head of the Museum ; 
and is one of the objects collected by the French, 
which afterwards fell into the hands of the English ; 
but that it does not belong to the colossus excavated 
by the French in front of the western propyla, will 
be clear from the following dimensions : — 

This colossal head is made of an exceedingly sofl 
sandstone, of a dirty yellow colour. On the top of 
the head there is an irregular oblong hole, about 7^ 
inches long and 4 deep. 

ft. iiu 

The length of the face, measured from about 
the centre of this hole to the mouth, along 
the curve of the face^ is 3 6 

The length of the ear that is entire, or nearly 

so. is • 1 

The length of left horn, measured along its 

outer curve surface, about ..•••411 

* Vol. ill. p\. 29. See out ^t:\t^'o^^Q»te« 




The tip of the horn ia broken. The strict resemblance 
which this head presents to one of the specimens of 
the African sheep, and the mild and tranquil expres- 
sion of the face, are very remarkable. 

This head seems to have belonged to one of the 
colossal crio-sphinKes of that avenue, which we have 
called the third branch, and described as leading up 
to the four southern propyla of the great edifice of 
Camak. In the French work* we have the dimen- 
sions of one of these sphinxes, the most colossal of all 
that are now found on the plain of Thebes. 

ft. in. 
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These colossal figures are monoliths; but not all 
of the same dimensions. The outline of the face, 
and the curvature of the horn containing- the ear 
within it, are exactly the same in the French drawing, 
•ltd the Museum specimen. 
The Greek inscription, afidaKamot faw, (on the 
•VoLiii,pl.«; 
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crio-sphinx oppegite p, 216,) which means, / touch 
toithout /ffdt of harm, haS plrdbaBlybeen engraved 
by soihe sceptie Greek, to shdW that he cared not 
for the niajestic bbjects of vulgal^ feiy^ and super- 
stition. 

Sphinxes Were proWbly l^arely omitted dffl^g the 
etteriot detiorations of an Egyptian temple, ftHa were 
once as ptetitiM in Lower as in Up{5er E|^ypt. 
Vtt read 6f sji^hihxes at Sais in the Delta ; &M ISA- 
defn travellers have libtided them at Bebek, tktA Wk 
ruin§ of Heliopolis. ** *Al the south eftd (df ttie 
mound encompassing the siib of Helibpolis) if<i two 
entrances, and at the west a largi! otiig, which ihight 
have been the antient way to the templb; fer'near it 
are ruins of a sphinx of a bright spangling yellow 
marble; it is about 22 feet in length, the ear is 
2 feet long, and the head 4 feet broad ; it has such a 
tutulus or ornament on each side of the head, chan« 
nelled as the great sphmx at the pyramid has, with 
which the sphinx is commonly represented." There 
can be little doubt that this sphinx once formed part 
of an avenue through which was the main approach 
to the temple on the western side. For it should be 
observed, that there appears to be no general law as 
to the position of Egyptian temples with respect 
to the cardinal points of the compass ; but in nearly 
all cases the main front is turned towards the river. 

The head-dress which Pococke remarked on this 
broken sphinx of Heliopolis miaty be observed also in 
the drawing of the Theban crio-sphinx ; and a similar 
head-dress, crowned with the high cap, is seen on the 
genuine sphinxes of Essaboua t, in Nubia. 

So great is the Variety of forms in which sphinx- 
figures occur, that it may be difficult to determine) 
with certainty what must be considered as the primitive 
type. It might seem fair to conclude from the almost 
* Pococke, \o\. I. ip.^^. -^ Qi^>a.^\t» <VT , 



universally olis^rv^ a^it^d?, that a &pi\i}i% should 
lilways be fpupd in ^ reclining posture, with the fore-r 
legs stretched out. We are not going to speak of 
lixceptions to this rule in Gr^ian sphinxes, which 
generally appeiir with wingS) and sec^ted; but we have 
expeptions even in the Egyptian delineations of this 
pon^pouud auimal. We observe on the walls of Carnak 
(Antiquites^ vol. iii. pi 32, uo. 5,) the holy ship carried 
by priests, with a raui's head at each end. "^be sane-, 
tuary, which is in the boat, is closed ; but aniong the 
reliefs or pictures on one side of this sanctuary, Am- 
mon is seated with the ram's head, and the god, R6 
(the sun), in the compartment below. At the prow 
f)f the boat there is a standing sphinx, a female, as is 
apparent from the great projection of the bosom. 
Her lion's tail is curled up over her bs^:k in a mag-? 
nificent sweep. On her head is a pair of the long 
twisted horizontal ram*s horns, surmounted by a disk, 
which is flanked on each side by one of those high 
curved ornaments, that may be compared to a large 
ostrich-feather. Here we undoubtedly see the sphinx 
connected with the Ammonian worship, retaining 
what is probably the original type of the human and 
the lion form, and blending with that the horns pf th^ 
great Ammon. 

Another female sphinx, represented on the walls oif 
Camak (iii. pi. 66), is in a reclining posture, and has 
the body, hind-legs, and tail of a lion ; but the bosom, 
arms and hands, are those of a feniale. The attitude 
is that of prayer. This sphinx in another respect 
partly resembles those on the obelisk of the Campus 
Mariius. It has two left hands : the thumbs, instead 
lef being on opposite sides of the hands, which are 
stretched out flat, are on the sam^ side in each hand. 
I|ow many more varieties we might f^nd of the 
'sphinx, it is difheult to say. ' As we do not pp^ss i^ 
engravings, probably one thousandth ^^.t^ ^i ^2&k& 
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sculptures that decorate the great buildings of Thebesi, 
it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
other varieties. 

We have not been able to find any trace Cf a 
vnnged sphinx on any monument that can be un- 
doubtedly called genuine Egyptian. The winged 
sphinx appears to be the property of the Greeks, of 
which there are specimens in the Townley collection 
of the Museum. It is true that a winged sphinx appears 
on the Isiac table, but this is only one reason among 
others for believing this monument to be a work of a 
later age, and of a Roman sculptor partly imitating 
Egyptian forms. 

Sphinxes in a sitting posture, not winged, are 
found in several places in Nubia, but their high an- 
tiquity is at least dubious. Near one of the temples 
comprehended under the general term Sedegne (lat 
20^ 33'), Ruppel saw two sitting sphinxes of black 
granite ; and on a bas-relief, in the same place, two 
Isis* heads with cows' ears, flanked on each side by a 
sphinx in a walking attitude. This sphinx he calls an 
andro-sphinx, which it may be, but the beard is want- 
ing. They have flat square caps on their heads, and 
a kind of narrow band going round the neck, crossed 
under it, with the two ends hanging down in front. 
The profile of the human face, as Ruppel remarks, is 
Greek ; and the position of the ear in one of the figures 
is correct, according to Ruppel's drawing*, but in the 
other sphinx it is elevated too high, as in Egyptian 
sculpture. This is probably only a mistake in the 
draughtsman. There appear to be no hieroglyphics 
about this bas-relief. Altogether there can hardly be 
a doubt that these sphinxes and the whole temple 
belong to the Ptolemaic, or even to a later age. 

In the ruins of the temple on the island of Argo, 
where the two colossi are found, there is also a sitting 

* See Vi\% dcvNiQ^, 
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Sphinx of black granite, with a group 6f four granite 
apes near it in the same attitude. Ruppel also de- 
scribes the 'fragments of a sitting sphinx at Meroe. 

The Museum contains two specimens of hawk- 
headed sphinxes (Nos. 1, 3), which are said, in the 
Catalogue, to have been brought by Belzoni from 
the rock-cut temple of Ipsambul. This statement 
is probably correct, though Belzoni * describes these 
figures as " two lions with hawks' heads, the body 
'as lars^e as life,** The length, however, is only 
41 inches, measured from the extremity of the fore-* 
paws to the insertion of the tail : the vertical height 
to the top of the head-dress is about 16^ inches. 
The head of No. 1 is much damaged, but No. 3 is in 
good preservation. 

The material of these sphinxes is a sofl lightish- 
coloured sandstone, very easy to cut. Though we 
cannot commend the lion part of these animals for 
very exact outline, their attitude is easy and natural. 
The two fore-paws are stretched out in straight pa- 
rallel lines, while the hind-legs are drawn up in the 
usual manner of recumbent sphinxes. The tail forms 
a fine sweep over the upper projecting bone of the 
right hind-leg t; and the vertebrae of the spine are 
distinctly marked for a few inches above the inser- 
tion of the tail. The top of the head is flat ; this 
flat surface being piurt of the head-dress which runs 
down the back of the head and rests on the shoul- 
ders: the same head-dress also descends on each 
side of the head. Both the hawk-beak and the 
eyes are very prominent ; but the character of the 
face is not pure hawk, but an odd compound of hawk 
and human features. 

No. 24 is another sphinx of very soft calcareous 
stone, with a human head, apparently a female, as 
there is no trace of a beard. Its length is about 

. . * Page 2 14». f The figure \% teventdl va vVv^ y^^\ %*£v^% 
VOL, /• x 
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28^ inches. The tail appears to have been thrown 
over the hind-leg in the same way as in the two 
hawk- headed sphinxes, except that, in this instance, 
it is thrown over the left hind-leg instead of the 
right. This figure has been painted with red ochrous 
earth. It was presented to the Museum by Captain 
Caviglia, who found it in the excavation which he 
made with so much cost and trouble, between the paws 
of the colossal sphinx near the pyramids of Jizeh. 

No. 28 is another sphinx with a human face, of 
about the same size as No. 24, but more mutilated, 
the fore-paws being quite destroyed. The hind* 
legs and tail are in the same attitude as No. 24 ; 
and the tail retains that knot-like termination indi- 
cating the tuft of hair, which is observable at the end 
of a lion's tail. This rounded termination rests in 
the hollow between the spine and the up-raised joint 
of the thigh. The suriace of this stone, though very 
hard, is corroded into small holes, which give it in 
parts a sponge-like appearance: the material seem^ 
to be a hard calcareous stone. An attempt has been 
made to show the ribs by making curved incisions in 
the stone and rounding the surface between them. 

The Museum possesses two specimens of small 
lions, which cannot be described in a more appro* 
priate place than the present. 

No. 50 is a lion couchant, in length about 22 
inches, and of a calcareous stone, which has been 
painted red. His attitude is exactly that of the 
hawk-headed sphinx. No. 3; and his tail has the 
knotted termination which we have before spoken of. 
The mane is represented by a kind of head-dress, 
descending in front, down the chest, and on both 
sides as far as the fore-paws, where it rests ; but in 
ac^dition to this there is a flat circular bandage; 
commencing just below the eyes and running undef 
tkeebixiy intended) t«> 4o\}^\) \]c^ te^t^^eiit thefore* 




part of the mBn«. In the last mentioned particular 
this lion, which was found by Captain Caviglia, be' 
tweeii the paws of the f^at sphinx, reaemblea the lions 
of Mount Barkal *; and indeed the whole style of 
the head-dress descending on the chest is very nearly 
the same. In the Museum lion this head-dress ex' 
(ends down the back of the neck in the style of tha 
^hins head-dress; the animal reclines on a plinth 
1} inch thick, on the fore-part of the vertical face of 
which sii fibres are cut, which an ineiiperienced eye 
Blight perhaps take for hieroglyphics, but they are 
only such as BCune mischievous schoolboy might carve, 
and certainly form no part of the original design. 
There are no traces of hieroglyphics on any of the 
Cphins figures of the Museum. 

There is another lion in the Museum also of cal- 
tareouB stone, and ponied, which is a much more 
curious figure. It is about 18 inches long. Instead 
of being in the usual attitude, with outstretched paws 
like No. 50, it is lying on its right side, with the 
right fore-1^ under the body, all but the paw. 
The left 1^ is stretched across the chest, and the 
^w being turned flat down, rests on the paw of the 
right leg, which has the under side turned upwards, 
9hva i& two paws meet like the two \na.i& '«'ua!>. 
*S«eRJippd'tPUlM, 
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brought flat together. The foot of the right hind- 
leg is just seen peeping from under the body, while 
the left leg is nearly in the usual position of the 
hind-legs of a recumbent sphinx. The tail sweeps 
over the haunches in the ordinary style, coming out 
between the body and the left leg, and its termina- 
tion resting in the usual position. The eyes are 
singular, being very long, and much more like the 
eyes of Egyptian human statues than anything 
else ; certainly they are not lions* eyes : the axes of 
the two eyes are inclined to one another. One ear 
appears to be remaining, occupying the situation of 
a lion's ear. Part of the nose between the eyes re- 
mains, which more resembles the human nose than 
any thing else. All the lower part of the face un« 
fortunately is gone, so that it is difficult to decide 
what its real character is. Above the eyes we ob- 
serve the commencement of that kind of low head-* 
dress which fits close to the head. On the fore-part 
of this head-dress and all over the chest, down as far 
as the paws, a number of curved lines are cut, which 
represent the mane with tolerable accuracy. We 
can hardly admit this Uon to be a work of pure 
Egyptian style : its attitude alone is almost decisive 
against such an hypothesis. Yet it is curious that 
the attitude should be so nearly the same as that of 
the Mount Barkal lions. The principal difference^ 
consist in the Museum lion having a better executed 
mane, and in the tail of the Barkal lions not being 
thrown over the haunches, but lying at MAI length 
and in a straight line, extending the whole length of 
the right hind-leg, at a short distance from it, and 
neariy parallel. 

This sphinx was also presented by Captain Ca- 
viglia, and is said to have come from between the 
paws of the great sphinx. 

There is still anolbet \\oti m the Museum, about 
2]^ feet long, in higti T?^ti^ ^ji^Vx^^^^J^Kisai^'^j.^^ 



Tha body and legs of the lion are painted yellow, and 
hit mane red. It stands on a shelf on the left side 
of the room of Egyptian antiquities, and belonged, 
we believe, to Mr. Salt's collection. But where it 
came from we do not know, as it is not entered in 
the Museum Catalogue. 

• The origin of the name sphinx, and the meaning 
of this compound figure, have furnished matter for 
much discussion among the learned ; but, as is often 
the case, their disputes are still unsettled. Some 
have supposed that the union of the virgin's head 
with the Uon's body might be emblematical of the 
rise of the Nile, which, though commencing in June, 
does not acquire much strength till July and August, 
when the sun is in the signs of the lion and the vir- 
-gin^. But this explanation will not suit the sphinx 
which has a male head, or a ram's head, unless we 
choose to suppose that the female sphinx is the ori- 
ginal, and the rest mere fanciful inventions of a later 
age. Winkelmann's notion, that by the term andro- 
sphinx, Herodotus means to express the union of 
the two sexes in one form, is entirely devoid of 
foundation. Indeed the few remarks that Winkel- 
mann has made on sphinxes contain nearly as many 
mistakes as words, which his commentators, in the 
:French edition of 1790, have in a great measure 
corrected. 

The sphinx is found also in India among the sa- 
bred objects that adorn the temples. The following 
extract fh)m a German writer, if it does not throw 
aome light on the origin of the sphinx-form, points 
•out at least a curious resemblance between the sacred 
system of Egypt and India. " t '^be Egyptian 
sphinx, the proper andro-^hinx of Herodotus, was 

* This hypothesis, which probably has very little value; will be 
discussed in another chapter. 
t Bohtoa^ vol. ii. p. 205^ 
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essentially different from the Greek, which was com* 
pounded of a female and a lion, while the Egyptian 
was a lion with a man's head, and only such sphinxes 
as these (man-sphinxes) are found in India, as, for 
example, at Ellora. That sphinxes with female 
heads are to be seen in Arracan, for the present 
rests only on the testimony of a very careless ob- 
server, who even fancied that he saw there the bibli- 
cal personages, Jael and Sisera. . In India the 
sphinx represents the fourth incarnation of Vishnu 
as a man-lion. It has spread even into Tibet and 
other countries, where the lion itself never came, and 
is called either NarasinhaSj man-lion, or simply 
sin has, lion, which word is pronounced singhas, and 
may possibly be the origin of the Greek word fff tyf 
(sphinx), since the Greek language offers no etymo- 
logy for this word, nor can it be derived from the 
Coptic (the Egyptian)." In the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society of London there is an Indian picture of 
Vishnu's incarnations, but, though Vishnu is described 
as a man-lion in the fourth, there is no resemblance 
at all in ^rm between this picture and a lion. But 
in Eastern Asia the form of the sphinx is not limited 
to a combination of the human and the lion shape ; 
there are in the island of Java, among the ruins of 
Chandisevu, sphinxes on the steps of the great temple 
which are half lion and half elephant. > 

Most speculations on the origin of the compound 
figure, called a sphinx, appear unsatis&ctory, nor 
indeed is it an easy matter for th/e modern inhabitants 
of Western Europe to conceive what is meant by the 
symbolical forms which enter so largely into the an- 
tient religious systems of the Eastern world. . It seems 
to us altogether an assumption without proof, that 
either the andro-sphinx, or the sphinx with the female 
head, ought to be considered as the original type of 
this compound figure. The sphinx differs from otiber 



compound figures, which occur very oflen in the 
Egyptian pictorial representations, in always having 
the body of a lion, or it may be, a panther, or some 
such animal as might be considered a symbol of 
strength and courage. The whole history of our 
species bears testimony to that tendency of the human 
mind, when not restrained and guided by better know- 
ledge, to pourtray in some visible form its concep- 
tions of Deity. However far many superior minds of 
the heathen world might advance in deducing firom 
the contemplation of all around them more correct 
views of the goodness and wisdom of an all-ruling 
power, these were ideas far too refined for the mass, 
who felt the want of something more apparent to the 
senses, something on which the mind could repose 
firom vain imaginings and real fears. Hence the 
deity was invested with various forms of familiar 
objects, under which he was venerated as a protector 
and friend, or feared as an avenging and angry 
power. Under the form of a ram and the name ot 
Ammon we find a deity worshipped along the banks 
of the Nile, from the temple of the antient Meroe to 
the sand-girt Oasis of Siwah. The mild and benignant 
expression of the sacred ram would indicate the dif- 
fusion of tranquillity and peace ; nor would the essen- 
tial value of the symbol be changed by finding the 
head of the ram placed on human shoulders, or at- 
tached to the body of a lion. In the first case, it 
would, in accordance with the Egyptian tradition oi 
gods having assumed the forms of animals, comme- 
morate, as in the Hindoo mythology, an incarnation 
of the superior power ; and in the second, the union 
of strength and courage with mildness and the arts 
of peace. The crio-sphinx then belongs to the Am- 
monian mythology, and is a distinct symbol from the 
andro-sphinx and female sphinx, which probably ape 
Qpnnected with the worship of Osiris and I«i&« 
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The practice of placing^ pure lions at the entrances 
«f temples is perfectly in the Hindoo style, and we 
'believe this must have been often the case in Lower 
Egypt, though owing to the devastation of centuries 
vrhich has swept over that ill-&ted country, few, if 
-any, traces of stone lions exist in Lower Bgypt whidi 
belong to an epoch anterior to Greek dominion. 
' Lord Valentia* mentions " a great lion of granite" 
which be saw at fiahbeit, or Bebek, in the Delta, bat 
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so buried in the earth that he could not judge of its 
execution. 

It is possible this might have been an andro-sphinx, 
like that excavated at San by Mr. Hamilton. Lord 
Valentia does not say that he saw the head, by which 
atone could be decided whether it was a complete 
lion or a compound 6gure. 

There was a city in the Delta, called by the Greeks,. 
Leontopolis, or the City of the Lion, but we have no 
means of judging of the probable antiquity of this 
place ; though it seems likely enough, as there were 
various "cities of crocodiles" in Egypt, so there might 
have been, from remote time, " a city of lions,** 
where this animal received adoration in a living 
form, like his brother-deities, the ox, the crocodile, 
the goat, and otlier sacred animals. Diodorus says, 
that there was a living lion maintained at Leonto«. 
polls in his time, which was treated with a^ll the respect 
due to an animal that held a rank analogous to that 
of Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at Heliopolis. 

The Egyptians seem to have been peculiarly pleased 
with appropriating the form of the lion as an orna- 
ment for their sofas or couches, which we see so often 
represented in the bas-reliefs. Sometimes the couch 
is nothing more than the profile of a lion, the back 
being flattened to form the resting part of the couch, 
and the tail being turned up as an ornament and ter- 
minated by a serpent's head. Such imitations of na- 
tural forms give more pleasure to the eye than the 
shapeless models which modern furniture was founded 
on, till the revived study of antiquity, in its true sense, ' 
taught us to borrow from the patterns of people who 
were gifted with better taste, and to restore the paw 
of the lion to ornament our tables. 

That it may not be supposed that there is only one 
kind of sphinx, we here give a list of the Egyptian 
combinations of this figure, as far ^ we 1^oy( thsj^ 
With certainty:-^ 
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1. The pure lion. 

2. The lion with a ram*s head. 
8. The lion with a hawk's head. 

4. The lion with a male human head. 

5. The lion with a female human head. 

6. The lion's body and hind-legs with female^ 
head and human arms, as in the reliefs of Camak> 
and on the Campensian obelisk. 

An attempt to imitate the form of the lion Is men* 
tioned among the earliest works of art of which we 
have distinct evidence. Croesus made a lion of pure 
gold which he sent to Delphi, where Herodotus saw 
it afler the lapse of more than a century, somewhat 
diminished in weight, owing to the damage it suP* 
fered when the temple was burnt. Among Gre- 
cian works of art, lions of bronze, and even of iron, 
are mentioned, to which we may add, as, perhaps, the 
oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture now existing, 
the lions of the gate of Mycenae *. As late as the 
time of Herodotus, this animal was found in Northern 
Greece, in Thrace, and Macedonia, and it appears at 
one time to have been more widely diffused, and 
perhaps now is, than any other of the feline race in 
a wild state. It is curious to observe how familiar 
the form of a lion is to the people of every civilized 
country, and how frequently it has been used as an 
Ornament and as a mark of superior rank. This 
Would seem to indicate the former wide diffusion of 
this animal, and the victory of man over one of his 
natural enemies. Warriors and tyrants chose to as- 
sume it as the type of strength and courage ; and at 
last the animal was cast in a permanent mould, 
into a conventional and unchangeable form, such as 
became the profound mysteries of the science to 
which, in part, he owes his celebrity. It is not un- 
usual for people to talk of the stiff and regulated at- 

" * Paasan, ii. 16, 5. GeVVa Nt^\\%. — ^^^^ d&^cn^tion of Solo- 
mon's LioDs^ J^Kings, cVia^.x-.-vwA^,*!^* - 
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titudes of Egyptian sculpture, but the temailc can 
only apply with any accuracy to forms of deities ; 
those of animals, and among them the lion, are often 
represented with a fidelity and spirit that the most 
skilful artist might be proud to equal. 

As the lion, both in its natural state and its imi- 
tated forms, was familiar to the Greeks as early as we 
know anything of this people, so the compound form^ 
the sphinx, belongs to one of their oldest fables. It is 
probably connect^ with the story of the Cadmeans, 
and may possibly have a Phoenician origin. In Phoe- 
nicia itself there was a Leontopolis, or city of lions. 
Indeed we can have little doubt about the fact of the 
lion being the essential component part of this Grecian 
monster called the sphinx. Euripides * describes the 
Theban sphinx as, " a virgin winged mountain mon- 
ster, with most unmusical notes, which, approaching 
the walls, carried off, into the inaccessible light of 
SBther, with its four clawed legs, the descendants of 
Cadmus." This passage shows what delineation of 
the sphinx was common in the age of Euripides^ 
which was an animal with the body and legs of a 
beast of prey, the head of a female, and a pair of 
wings. The colossal statue of Jupiter at Olympia^ 
the work of Phidias, had sphinxes represented on 
part of the throne—" ton each of the fore-feet there 
are Theban youths carried off by sphinxes." M. Qua- 
trem^re de Quincy, in his splendid work of* Le Jupiter 
Olympien,' has made | the sphinxes with wings ac^ 
eording to the description of Euripides, and placed 
them as supporters to the arms of the throne, having 
below them the four victories described by Pausanias. 
This arrangement harmonizes well enough with the 
description of the Greek antiquary. 

The sphinx appeared as an ornament also on the 

* Pboenisss, 80d. Compare Pausan, ix. 26. 
f Pausao^ V. 11; 2. | See tV\e xViioue x«^\o\^^)'^«!A^ 
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throne of the Amyclean Apollo, which was of an agifi 
somewhat earlier than the works of Phidias either at 
Olympia or at Athens. Among the decorations of 
the great* statue of Minerva at the latter place, the 
sphinx also is mentioned. 

• The works of art to which we have alluded were of 
the toreutic class, that is, formed of a frame-work of 
wood which was overlaid vnth gold, ivory, and ehony; 
and the sphinxes were only subordinate decorations. 
But we have information that it was in the Greek 
fashion to cut them in marble also. Ariapeithesf} & 
Scythian king, among other wives, married a Greek 
woman, a native of Istria, which was a Milesian 
colony on the west coast of the Black Sea. By her 
he had a son, Skyles, who learned, as was natural, 
his mother's tongue, and imbibed from her a taste 
for Greek fashions. Skyles succeeded to his Other's 
chieftainship over a tribe of wandering Scythians on 
the north coast of the Black Sea, which occasionally 
encamped on the banks of the Dnieper near the Greek 
city of Olbia, another colony of Miletus. It seems 
that Skyles had but little taste for the company of his 
Scythian half-brethren, whom he used to leave for a 
month or more encamped in the suburbs of Olbia, 
while he shut himself up in the town, threw off his 
barbarian dress, and lived like a Greek. To com- 
plete his happiness he took a Greek wife and built a 
spacious house in Olbia, which was surrounded by 
marble sphinxes % and griffins. The fate of this lover 
of innovation was rather tragical. His subjects re- 
yolted against him and chose a more congenial chief. 
Two § winged female sphinxes, drawing a war- 

• See Q. de Quincy, pi. 8. t Herod, iv. 79. 

t This is not a hearsay story of Herodotus. He visited Olbia, 
ana doubtless saw the sphinxes. 

} Views in Egypt, &c. London. Bowyer's Historic Gallery; 
1804. 
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chariot, are cut on a triumphal arch at Tripoli in 
Barbary, which bears in its inscription the date of 
Antoninus and Aurelius Verus. The sphinxes occupy 
one part of the higher segment of the arch to the 
right of the key-stone, and two griffins or hawk- 
headed sphinxes with wings, occupy the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the key-stone. 

It would seem not improbable, as we have just re- 
marked, that the Greek form of the sphinx was of 
Phcenician origin, as it appears to be connected with 
the Cadmean story. We may add that the coins of 
several towns in Southern Spain, probably of remote 
PhcBnician origin, preserve this type on their reverses *. 
But the further examination of this subject is beyond 
our present limits. 

* Asia, Iliberis, Munda, Osca, Vtno, 
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Chapter XI. 

tHEBEB, ON THE WEST SIPE OF THS ]lIV|nL«T^ 
COLOSSAL STATUES. 

The nionuments of Eg^tian architecture, on 
west side of the Nile, are not inferior eithi^r in m^g* 
nitude or interest to the gigantic structures of (i^zor 
|Lnd Carnak. They are remarkable for containipff 
the best existing specimens of Egyptian Qolpss^) 
statues, whigh ^yen. in their .mutilated ^tate are the 
great wonders of western Thebes, as the obelisks and 
avenues of sphinxes are of the eastern side of the 
city. There are no traces at present, as far as we 
know, of any obelisks on the west side ; but, to make 
amends for this, we have the rock-hewn painted tombs 
of the Libyan mountains, which are by far the most 
instructive school in which to study the arts and social 
life of antient Egypt. 

The accompanying ground-plan of part of western 
Thebes, which is taken from the French work, will 
assist us in comprehending the description of these 
localities, the more interesting to us because the finest 
specimen of colossal sculpture that has been brought 
from Egypt, the Memnon of the British Museum, 
once ornamented one of the buildings on this side of 
the Nfle. 

No. I. denotes the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
which have been surrounded by a brick wall, enclos- 
ing three distinct but connected edifices. One has 
been called a palace, another a temple, and the third 
A small temple, or, as some will have it, a pavilion. 
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This buildintT) called a pavilion, lies east of what is 
called {he palace, and has had two stories, of which 
the upper one is in best preservation. Pococke and 
Hamihon suppose that the buildings of Medinet- 
Abou may be the Memnonium of Strabo, in which 
opinion we cannot coincide. Belzoni found the traces 
of a tank to the north of the small temple, which 
must have had statues all round it, as various fra^ 
ments were discovered in making excavations. He 
found in this temple also stones with inverted hiero- 
glyphics turned upside down, showing that it was 
built of the materials of an older edifice. 

There are curious traces of a large rectangular 
enclosure south of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
and bordering very near on the enclosure of the 
temples. Part of this may be seen in our reduced 
plan. " * This rectangle is about 6,392 feet in 
length and 3,196 in breadth, comprising an area 
of 2,269,870 square yards, which is about seven 
times as much as the Champ de Mars, at Paris, 
and consequently offered room enough for the ex- 
ercises and manoeuvres of a large army. The whole 
had an enclosure, which is indicated by elevations 
of earth, between which we may still distinguish 
the entrances, which have been counted to the uum* 
ber of thirty-nine ; they may, however, have been 
as many as fifly or more. The principal entrance 
was on the east side, where a wider opening is seen. 
The whole enclosure shows distinctly that it was once 
adorned with the splendid architecture of triumphal 
monuments. Probably this extensive circus lay out of 
the city, but still close to it. A similar one of smaller 
dimensions is seen on the east side of the river neariy 
opposite to this on the west, and we may therefore, 
with some degree of certainty, determine from this 
double evidence the southern limits of the city. It 
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if hij^hly -probable that these spacious endosures were 
not merely intended for games such as chariot races, 
but also for the mustering and exercisipg of armies, 
which, under a Sesostris and other conquerors, here 
begun their military expeditions, and returned hither 
triumphant after victory." 

Though doubt has been expressed about the former 
existence of this extensive circus, which some have 
considered to be nothing more than the bed of a canal 
(probably firom having observed only the west side 
of the enclosure, which is a double one), there seems 
auflUcient evidence for it, if the dimensions above 
given are exact 

No. II. The two seated colossi, of which we have 
given a print The more northerly is that which has 
eo many inscriptions on its legs, and is the Memnoa 
of Strabo. The distance from these colossi to the 
river, which our plan does not take in, is about 7,dl6 
feet in a straight line. 

No. III. Probably the site of a large temple, at the 
entrance of which were seated the two colossi, No.IL 

No. IV. Colossi on tlie ground, broken. 

No. V. A small temple of Isis, the distance of 
which, from its nearest angle to the more northerly 
colossus, is about 3,526 feet in a straight line. 

No. VI. Sometimes called the palace and tomb of 
Osymandyas, but by Belzoni and others, with less 
propriety, the Memnonium. The Memnon of the 
Museum came out of this building. 

No. VII. Long avenue of sphinxes. 

No. VIII. Remains at Goumou, otherwise called 
£1 Ebek. 

The only great Egyptian building, of which we find 
any very detailed account in antient writers, is the 
palace of Osymandyas. Unfortunately the descrip^ 
tion is that of Diodorus, who perhaps was not a very 
accurate observer^ and certainly was a e^x^V^*^ ^q\sc- 
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piler. As it is probable, however, that he saw him- 
self this magniiicent structure, which he has attempted 
to describe, we shall translate the whole passage, 
though it is rather long, as the identifying of this 
building, and the true Memnonium will throw great 
light on the topography of western Thebes. It should 
be premised that no one building at Thebes will so 
far agree with the description of Diodorus as to re- 
move all doubt as to what structure he intended to 
describe under the name of the palace of Osymandyas; 
and some writers have expressed an opinion that this 
careless historian jumbled together all that he saw at 
Thebes, and made one striking picture out of it. This 
is not improbable ; though we are inclined to think 
that Diodorus * was really trying his best to describe 
a real place ; and it is certain that if this great palace 
did exist, it was on the west side of the river. 

" Ten stadia distant from the first tombs where, 
according to report, the females sacred to Jupiterf 
are buried, they say the monument of Osymandyas 
stands. At the entrance there is a pylon (propyla) of 
various-coloured stone (he means granite), in width 
200 Greek feet, and in height 67^. Having passed 
through this you come to a square peristyle court of 
stone, each side of which measures 400 feet. Instead 
of pillars the roof is supported by figures (f««>^/a : he 
means representations of the human figure) 24 feet 
high, of a single stone, made after the antient fashion ; 
and the whole roof (extending from the wall to the 
colossal caryatids) is formed of slabs 12 feet in length, 
and painted with stars on a blue ground. After 
this peristyle court you come to another doorway, 
and a pylon, in other respects like the first, but 
covered with better executed sculptures of all kinds. 
In front of the second doorway are three colos3Ji 

• I. 47, &c. \ ^«^.v\%^^ 
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each made* of a single block of the stone of Syene. 
One of these, which is in a sitting posture, is the 
largest statue in Egypt, its foot being more than 10^ 
feet long. There are two other statues near his knees, 
one on the right hand and the other on the left, his 
mother and daughter, in size inferior to the large 
statue. This is a wonderful piece of work, not only 
for its magnitude, but also for its execution and the 
quality of the stone, in which you can not see a single 
crack or discoloured spot. On it there is this inscrip- 
tion : ' I am Osymandyas, king of kings : if you wish to 
know how great I am and where I lie, surpass my 
works !' There is also another statue of his mother, 
placed by itself, 30 feet high, and of a single piece 
of stone ; she has three kingdoms (or marks of roy- 
alty) on her head, which signify that she was both a 
daughter, and a wife, and a mother of a king. After 
the pylon you come to a second peristyle court more 
magnificent than the former, in which there is a great 
variety of sculptures representing his wars with the 
revolted Bactrians, against whom he marched with 
400,000 foot soldiers and 20,000 horsemen. The 
king's army was distributed into four divisions, which 
were commanded by his sons. 

*'On the first wall the king is represented besieging 
a fort, which is surrounded by a river : he is at the 
head of his troops contending with the enemy, and aided 
by a lion that is fighting furiously. Some said that this 
king really had a tamed lion, which helped him in bat- 
tle, and put his enemies to flight : others say, that be- 
ing an exceedingly courageous and haughty monarch, 
and wishing to glorify himself, he signified by the figure 
of a lion the temper of his own soul. On the second 
wall you see the captives dragged by the king, and 
represented without privities and hands ; by which is 
indicated that they were cowardly in spirit, and nerve- 
* We folloiy W^sseling's con«Ci^Q^» 
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1«88 in the midst of danger. The third wall has % 
great variety of sculptures and beautiful paintings, on 
which are represented the sacrifices of oxen- by the 
king, and a triumph afler the war. In the centre of 
this peristyle court there is an hypsBthral altar of most 
beautiful stone, remarkable both for its execution and 
magnitude. Near the last wall (the wall opposite to 
the entrance wall) there are two statues seated, each 
of a single stone 40^ feet high ; and near the statues 
three passages leading out of the peristyle court into 
an hypostyle chamber, built like an odeum (musio 
hall), each side of which is 200 feet. In this chamber 
there is a number of wooden statues, which represent 
people who have lawsuits and are looking towards the 
judges, who are seen in the sculptures oq one of the 
waUs. These judges are tliirty in number ; and in 
the centre is the chief-justice, with the iig^e of truth 
suspended from his neck, with her eyes closed. A 
number of books are lying near him. These figures 
indicate by their attitude that judges ought to receive 
nothing, and that the chief<justice should have a re* 
gard to truth alone. 

*' Next to this chamber you arrive at a peripatus (a 
spacious area), full of various apartments, in which all 
kinds of food were prepared that are most pleasant 
to enjoy. Here you see the figure of the king sculpt 
tured on the wall and painted (a painted bas-relief), 
offering to the god gold and silver, which he yearly 
received from all Egypt, from the gold and silver mines. 
The amount of the precious metai was written under, 
and it was, when computed in silver, 2,003,000 minae. 
Next to this was the sacred library, with the inscrip? 
tion, * Place of cure for the soul V Adjoining tlus 
room were figures (sculptured?) of all the Elgyptian 
gods, and of the king bringing to each appropriate 
offerings, as if he were proving to Osiris, and his asses* 
SOTS in the realms b^vr^ \S;\aX b*^ had terminated a life 
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0f piety and integrity. Separated from the library by 
tf common wall there was a magnificent apartment 
with twenty couches in it, and statues (ctVoi/av) of 
Zeus (Ammon), and Hera, and also of the king, 
who is said to have been buried here. All round 
this chamber is a great number of apartments, con- 
taining beautiful paintings of all the sacred animals 
in Egypt, and a staircase leading up from them to 
the* whole tomb. When you have passed the stair- 
case you see on (the ceiling of} the monument a gilded 
circle, divided into 365 parts, each division of the cir- 
cumference being a foot and half In these divisions 
the 365 days of the year are marked, with the risings 
and settings of the stars for each day, and the prog- 
nostics which they offer according to the system of the 
Egyptian astrologers. This circle (calendar) they said 
was stolen by Cambyses when he conquered Egypt. 
Such then, they say, the tomb of Osymandyas ircw, 
which not only in the expense of the structure, but 
also in the skill of the workmanship, must have sur- 
passed by far all other buildings." 

It is clear from the concluding part of this extract 
that the tomb of Osymandyas had lost some of its 
glory before Diodorus visited Egypt ; and it is also 
possible, from the tenor of this description, that 
he had not seen the place. Yet the whole account, 
bating exaggeration in the dimensions, is perfectly in 
harmony with the general character of an Egyptian 
building. Whether, then, Diodorus wrote merely from 
recollection, or copied the story of some priests, we 
believe that o/id real building is the subject of his nar- 
rative, and that in all the substantial facts it may be 
exact. Now the building which we have called No. VI. 
agrees in many important particulars with that of Dio- 
dorus. Within a less distance than ten stadia we find 
abundance of tombs, quite magnificent enough to 
* The ori^pai it 8pmewha\obv:uie% 
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teceive the sacred ftmales of Jitpiter. Ilid^ thi 
tombs of the kings themselTes are at a less distance 
than ten stadia from this great edifice. 

As to the dimensions given by Diodbnis being in-^ 
fcxacti that is not sufficient to disprove the notion of 
this being the tomb of Osymandyas, when othe# 
evidence of higher value than measures tends to 
prove the contrary. Nor yet, when he says that the 
first propyla were built of granite (if iroiKiXo^ Xi)9ot) 
has that meaning), miist we therefore conclude thai 
his whole account is false, because these propyla are 
of sandstone. There are larg^e granite propyla M 
Carnak, and it is possible the historian may have 
made a slip in his memory, and confounded one set 
of propyla with another. 

There are two plans given of this place by th« 
French (Antiquit^s, Planches, ii. 27) 3d) ; the first of 
.which is a ground -plan of the ruins, as far as they can 
be now made out ; the second, which is less valuable, 
is a restoration conformable to the description of 
Diodorus. The dimensions of this building, accords 
ing to plate 27, the real one, are iabout 530 feet long 
and 200 wide. After ascending some steps we come 
into a rectangular court, 160 feet wide and 140 deep« 
which has had a row of pillars on the right hand and 
on the left. At the extremity of this court, near the 
entrance into the secOhd, and on the lefl-hand side, are 
the fragments of that eilormous sitting statue, which 
may well be described as " the largest iii Egypt." We 
shall speak of it more particularly hereafter. Ascend- 
ing some more steps we pass a second pylori^ and enter 
a second court of the same dimensions as the first ; it 
is peristyle, having a double row of pillars all round, 
except on the entrance side, in this respect agreeing 
with a peristyle court already described at Medinet- 
Abou, Two sides of this court have caryatid piles* 
ters (t^ho) opposiU \» w»«WiN3aKt-— plasters on the 



aide in which the doorway stands (the eastern), and 
on the side opposite. Under the extreme gallery of 
this court, which w&s formed by slabs joining the 
tops of the two sets of pillars, were the two statues 
mentioned by Diodorus, one of which may be. the 
Memnon now in the Museum, and the other, we 
presume^ is* still on the spot in fragments. In the 
instructions given by Mr. Salt to Belzoni, when he 
was setting out on his expedition to Thebes, afler de^ 
sinribing the position and appei^rance of the Memnon, 
the consul added : " It must not be mistaken for ant 
other lying in that neighbourhood, which is much 
inutilated." And Qelzoni, when speaking of his first 
Bight of the colossus, which was the object of this 
journey, reniarks : *' The place where it lay was 
nearly in a line with the side of the main gateway 
into the temple; and as there is another colossal 
bead near it, there may have been one on each side 
of the doorway, as they are to be seen at Luxor and 
Cam^k." It should be stated, that the dimensions 
of 40j^ feet, giyen tq these colossi by Diodorus, ext 
1^4 considerably those of the Museum Memnon* 
We may therefore fairly place the evidence of dis* 
f^greement in dimensions against that of agreement 
1^ position, which is perhaps the stronger of the two. 

From this court where the colossus was founds 
another flight of steps leads into an hypostyle hal) 
ef 10 columns in the breadth and 6 in the depth, 
ihe two centre rows containing, as usual, the largest 
pillars ; they are 35 feet high and about 19 in cir-* 
eiimference. Only part of these columns are now 
standing. Again we ascend by steps into another 
pourt, with eight pillars in it, four on each side of 
the passage; and still by another step or steps to 
f^nother chamber, where the real ground- plan tero^ii 
nates; but it is continued in the restored plan to 
wUch we have referred. 



The historical sculptures on the walls of this edifice 
agree so far with the general character of Diodorus' 
description, as rather to confirm the notion of this 
being the tomb of Osymandyas ; but the reader will 
now l3e able to form his own opinion on this contro- 
verted point in Theban topography; 

The name of this conqueror, Osymandyas, is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor does he appear in the 
list of Manethon's kings. It is conjectured, there- 
fore, that Osymandyas may be a title of Sesostris, 
otherwise called Hameses the Great, to whom most 
critics are now disposed to assign part, at least, of 
the great structure called the tomb of Osymandyas, 
as his name frequently appears on different parts of 
this buildmg. ^ There were, however, two kings called 
Mandou or Mandouei, one a predecessor and another 
a successor of Hameses the Great, and there can be 
little doubt that in the woird Osymandyas, we have 
this element Mandou, which, according to Egyptian 
custom, was also the name of a god*; It is possible 
then, that the Osymandyas of Diodorus may be one 
of those kings just mentioned under the name of 
Mandou — or Smendes. (Dynasty 2 1 .) 

The Memnoh's head of the Museum is No. 66, in 
the last catalogue. It is placed on a block of stone, 
on the right-hand side, near the extremity of the 
ninth room, which contains the Egyptian isculptures. 
Before we examine the claims of this colossus to the 
title of * Memnon/ a brief account of its removal will 
not be uninteresting. 

In the year 1815 Belzoni went to Egypt, with 
a project for constructing hydraulic machines to irri- 
gate the fields in an easier and more economical way. 
He engaged to make one, by way of experiment, for 
the Pasha, in which he completely succeeded, though 

* See Dynasties 6 and 21. — Mendes is the Egyptian Pao. 
Herod, ii. 46. 
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the ignorance and k&avery of his Highness rendered 
the ingenious contrivance of no use. Burckhardt, 
the celebrated traveller, who was then in Egypt, in 
the service of the African Association, had long wished 
to have the coloflsal bust of Memnon removed, and 
Belzoni, who had become acquainted with him, re- 
peatedly olSered to convey it to Alexandria, fi*om 
whence it might be sent to Engiand. Mr. Salt, the 
British consul, after some indedaion and delay, con- 
sented to the undertaking, and Belzoni set out with 
instructions from Mr. Salt, and a promise that his 
expenses should be reimbursed. In the copy of in- 
structions * (which are written in rather an assum- 
ing style), no mention is made of remuneration to 
Belzoni, which, as the Italian fairly argues, would 
have been mentioned in the instructions, had he 
(Belzoni) been reg^ularly employed by the consul to 
remove this colossal head, as it has sometimes been 
stated. The fact is, that Belzoni, after having offered 
to remove the head, and not finding his proposal 
accepted, determined to sail iip the Nile to gratify 
his own curiosity, and the consul, at last, agreed Mrith 
Burckhardt to seize this opportunity of removing the 
young Memnon. We give this short account from 
Belzoni's work, because it is fair that each, person 
should have his due shaie of credit in this under^ 
taking, and we believe the veracity of Belzoni will not 
be disputed. On his return, however, he did 'receive 
a present through Burckhardt, half of which wai 
liberally paid by the consul. 

This colossal head Belzoni found, according to 
his instructions, in the temple, which, in English 
books, is now commonly called the Memnonium, or 
temple of Memnon. It was broken, and lying with 
its face upwards, though in Norden's time it was 
entire, and with its face downwards, to which cause 
we may, no doubt, attribatA \\a ^xeservation. fid* 
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Soni yemttrks (p. 40), that he will not venture to say 
who separated the bust from the rest of the body by an 
expkmlon, or by whom the bust has been turned face 
upwards. (French work, AntiquiWs, torn. ii. pi. 26.) 
There is also a hole drilled in the ri^ht breast, evi* 
dently the work of modem art, and no doubt in- 
tended to hold gunpowder for the purpose of blowing 
off the right shoulder also, and rendering the trans- 
port of the head more easy. We have no difficulty 
in expressing our conviction, after looking at all the 
evidence*, that this was done by the French when 
they visited Thebes. They turned the face of the 
Statue upwards, and blew off part of the body, but 
iifler all they were compelled, from some cause ot 
other, to leave it behind. It is curious, as NOhden re- 
marks, and Burckhardt before him, that in the draw- 
ing of this statue, as we see it in the great French 
Work on Egypt (tom. ii. pi. 82), the right shoulder is 
wanting, which would have been the case had the 
French succeeded in blowing it off*. The drawing was 
probably made on the spot, and the figure represented 
in that condition, in which the French expected to send 
it home. There is of course no sign of the great holt 
On the Memnon's right shoulder, in the French en- 
graving, as the part that contains it is omitted. If they 
did thU damage to the statue, with the view of shatter- 
ing the right shoulder just like the lefl, we may readily 
believe they went so far as to break the whole in 
pieces, which, up to the time of this visit, was probably 
entire, as Norden saw it. We here give the extract 
from Norden, that the reader may himself judge of 
the probability of the Memnon having been entire up 
to 1737, when this traveller visited £gypt. 

* See Nohclen*s excellent little pamphlet, entitled * Ueber dai 
logenannte Memnons-Bild im Brittischen Museum in London, 
1822,' from which a great part of what follows about the Memnon's 
head is taken. 
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"* There ia besides ia this place (the Memnoniuo 
as he calls it), another colossus marked H (see plato 
112) : it is entire, and of a single piece of granite^ 
marble, but its height is only moderate. It is at 
present thrown down, lying on its face, and half buried 
in the ground. All that is visible appears quite free 
from damage, and with respect to the attitude it is 
the same as that of the other colossi of which I have 
spoken." 

It is difRcult to say what is meant by the height of 
a colossal statue being only moderate ; but we may 
perhaps ascertain Norden's notions of moderate size» 
by observing what dimensions he gives to the great 
broken colossus, which lies in the same place, and 
measures about 62 feet round the shoulders. Norden, 
speaking of this colossus, estimates it at 20 feet high 
only ; all the body of the colossus, he says, was of 
black granite, and of a single piece : its pedestal is 
in some measure entire. He considers it to have been 
broken by violence ; and believes it to be the famous 
Memnon. It is clear from this account that the 
broken colossus in the tomb of Osymandyas, of which 
Norden is here speaking, is the enormous statue de« 
scribed by later travellers, notwithstanding the great 
discrepancy in the measurements; for there is no 
other large broken statue that will answer the de« 
scription. This may serve to remove the only diffi* 
culty in recognizing the Memnon of the Museum as 
the entire statue which Norden saw lying on the 
ground, and on the spot from which our broken Mem-* 
non was brought. 

The implements with which Belzoni removed this 
statue were " fourteen poles, eight of which were em- 
ployed in making a sort of car to lay the bust on, 
four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rollers, without 
tackle of any sort." With these sorry mechanical 
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aids, and the assntanceof the igpiorant Arabs, he couti 
trived to raise the statue on the car, and to convey it 
a distance of more than a mile to the banks of the 
river. But the intrigues of the governor of Erments, 
and of Drovetti, the French consul at Alexandria, 
caused almost as much difficulty as the actual removal 
of this enormous mass. Even when the statue was 
on the bank of the river, and a written contract for a 
boat had been entered into with its owner, the whole 
scheme seemed to be ruined by the knavery of some 
parties, and the fear of the boat-owner that the Mem- 
non would sink his boat to the bottom of the river. 
But in the mean time the governor of Erments changed 
his tone to Belzoni, compelled the boat-owner to ful- 
fil his bargain, and allowed Belzoni to have the use 
of one hundred and thirty men. As the bank of the 
river was considerably above the level of the water, 
which had retired at least 100 feet from it, he found 
it necessary to make a sloping causeway for the sta* 
tue, and even then it was no easy task to place so 
heavy a weight in a boat, unaided by any mechanical 
power except four poles and some ropes. It is only 
&ir to the memory of this enterprising traveller, to let 
him tell his own story. 

'* * I cannot help observing, that it was no easy 
undertaking to put a piece of granite of such bulk 
and weight on board a boat, that, if it received the 
weight on one side, would immediately upset ; and, 
what is more, this was to be done without the smallest 
help of any mechanical contrivance, even a single 
tackle, and only with four poles and ropes, as the 
water was about IS feet below the bank where the 
head was to descend. The causeway I had made 
gradually sloped to the edge of the water, close to the 
boat, and with the four poles I formed a bridge firom 
the bank into the centre of the boat, so that when the 

• P, 131. 
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weight bore on the bridge, it pressed only on the 
centre of the boat. The bridge rested jmrtly on the 
causeway, partly on the side of the boat, and partly 
on the centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat 
I put some mats well filled with straw. I necessarily 
stationed a few Arabs in the boat, and some at each 
side, with a lever of palm-wood, as I had nothing 
else. At the middle of the bridge I put a sack filled 
with sand, that, if the colossus should run too fast int9 
the boat, it might be stopped. In the ground behind 
the colossus I had a piece of a palm-tree nrmly planted, 
round which a rope was twisted, and then fastened to 
its car, to let it descend gradually. I set a lever at 
work, on each side, and at the same time that the 
men in the boat were pulling, others were slackening 
the ropes, and others shifting the rollers as the 
colossus advanced. 

" Thus it descended gradually from the jnainland 
to the causeway, when it sunk a good deal, as the 
causeway was made of fresh earth. This, however, 
I did not regret, as it was better that it should be so, 
than that it should run too fast towards the water ; 
for I had to consider, that, if this piece of antiquity 
should fall into the Nile, my return to Europe would 
not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries ; 
though I have reason to believe that some among the 
great body of its scientific men would rather have 
seen it sunk in the Nile, than where it is now de- 
posited. However, it went smoothly on board. The 
Arabs, who were unanimously of opinion that it would 
go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, were 
all attention, as if anxious to know the result, as well 
as to learn how the operation was to be performed ; and 
when the owner of the boat, who considered it as con* 
signed to perdition, witnessed my success, and saw 
the huge piece of stone, as he called it, safely on board, 
be came and squeezed m<&Yie«rV\\^ b^ the hand.*' 
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This difficult task being safely accomplished, the 
Memnon's head sailed down the river to Rosetta, and 
from thence to Alexandria, where it embarked for 
England. In the Museum Catalogue the Memnon's 
head is described as the gifl of Henry Salt and Louis 
Burckhardt, who liberally defrayed the expenses of 
the undertaking. 

The material of which this statue is made, is a fine 
kind of Syene granite, of one entire mass, but two 
colours. The head has, with great judgment, been 
formed out of the red part of the granite, while the 
dark part was appropriated to the breast, and pro- 
bably also to the remainder of the body. The figure 
was in a sitting posture, like most of the Egyptian 
colossal statues, for Belzoni found it " near the re- 
mains of its body and chair." Though a statue of 
colossal size, it is very inferior in magnitude to some 
works of Egyptian art of this kind, of which we shall 
soon have occasion to speak ; its height, from the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head, in its seated posi- 
tion, having been probably about 24 feet, or some- 
what less. The fragment in the Museum, which 
may be about one-third of the whole, is somewhat 
more than 8 feet in height. The following dimen- 
sions are worth giving : they are taken from Noh- 
den*s Essay. 

ft. in. 

1. The whole height of the bust, from the top of 

the head-dress to the lowest part of the 
fragment; measured behind, is • • .89 

2. Round the shoulders and breast^ above^ .15 3 

3. Round the breast, below, 14 7 

4. Height of the head; from the upper part of 

the head-dress to the end of the beard • 6 0^ 

5. Height of the head-dress 1 ^S* 

6. Diameter of do. ...... 3 7 

7. The whole height of the red granite part . 4 9 

8. From the forehead to the chin .... 3 3^ 

9. Height of the beard on the lower part)T«ckotL«d. 

from the breast • « % » % % % ^ ^\ 
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The weight of the mass is estimated at between ten 
and twelve tons. 

It is universally agreed that this is one of the finest 
specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture now known 
to exist ; and if we admit it to be a work of genuine 
Egyptian art (of which there can be no doubt), we 
may consider it as a favourable specimen of what that 
nation could accomplish. For so hard and unwieldy 
a mass to be wrought even into any resemblance to 
the human form, and polished to so high a degree, 
would of itself be a labour worthy of admiration. B ut 
that the proportions of the parts should have been so 
well preserved, and that beauty should have been 
impressed on this colossal face, proves that at least 
some kinds of sculpture were once carried to a high 
degree of perfection in Egypt; though they may not 
be of that description of art which our earliest asso« 
ciations teach us to admire. In the colossal statues 
of Egypt calmness and repose are the most striking 
characteristics ; but this figure shows somewhat more* 
" * It represents a young man : the breast is broad 
and well defined. The beard, united in one mass, 
adheres to the chin. The line of the eye-brows per- 
haps does not project enough above the eye-ball ; the 
tip of the nose, too, is perhaps too much rounded, 
and the ears, as usual in Egyptian statues, are placed 
too high ;** but even with these defects, and with lips 
too thick for our notions, the face is full of softness, 
tranquillity, and beauty. 

The beard has a singular form, which we often see 
on the monuments of Egypt, and Belzoni has gone 
so far as to conjecture that the antient Egyptians 
might have worn the beard in a kind of case ; a 
fashion which would be not unlike the modern prac- 
tice of wearing pig-tails, except that the appendage 
with us was behind instead of before. From the 
head there descends on each side a kind of CQXWSVi^ 
♦ Description do VEg7p\.e>\,V2i^% 
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or ornament, which reaches somewhat lower than the 
beard-case, and in its position, but not in its form,- 
bears some resemblance to a full ffowing judge^s wig. 
This latter decoration, in various modifications of 
form, is found on female statues also, while the beard- 
case, or what we choose to call so, is appropriated to 
the statues of Osiris and Horus ; and in this case, 
probably, has a reference to Horus and his worship. 
The flowing part of the head-dress is somewhat 
damaged in its outline, but may be clearly made out 
by a comparison with the head-dress of the colossus, 
No. 38, which differs from this in no respect, exce{rt 
in wanting the upper part or corn-measure. This 
upper part has been called a corn -measure, from a 
fancied resemblance to one. But no satisfactory ex- 
planation is given of it, nor yet of the balustrade^ 
kind of ornaments which are around it, and also on 
the face of the broad belt hanging round the breast,— ^ 
unless we adopt the notion of Bottiger*. The head** 
covering, according to him, is the appropriate tiara 
and head-dress of the statues of the royal priests 
of Horus ; and its ornamental bordering, as well as 
the similar decoration on the breast, he considers to 
be a kind of series or combination of the snake 
called Chnuphis or Uraeus, the symbol of royalty 
found so often on the monuments of Egypt. There 
can hardly be a doubt that Bottiger's interpretation f$ 
right : this ornament perpetually occurs, and in most 
cases the figure of the snake is distinctly seen. On 
the head-dress (ut the back) are other sculptures, 
the hawk's feather and various plants, all of which," 
probably, had some symbolical meaning, indicative of 
the rank of the personage who bore them. The 
beard, Bottiger considers to be the sign of manhood, 
the only one appropriate to a figure which is ciothedfi 

* Appendix to Nohden's Essay. 
- f See Denoa's Plates, t^o, Wbj lot %^*0«R3KWk Xil"^\ftw^lYpW« 
liead-dr^sses. « • ■ 
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add ite symbolical application is to denote the sun at 
the summer solstice in the height of its strength. 
This artificial beard, he remarks, is found only on 
the god Osiris and his son Horus. Osiris appears 
with it under various forms: (1.) Osiris on a throne 
with the whip and augur's staff, or with the crux 
ansata, and another symbol. (2.) Osiris as judge of 
the dead in the well-known Egyptian representations 
of the death-judgment (3.) Osiris as the origin of 
Ihe mummy form ; but here we must distinguish the 
god when standing upright in complete mummy 
equipment, from the god lying on the lion- shaped 
bier : the mummy boxes of sycamore, with the head 
of Osiris on them, belong to (3.). (4.) Osiris — Cano* 
bus ; the Nile jug, the symbol of the holy Nile water, 
is identified with Osiris as the symbol of the sun and 
of power, when it has an Osiris' head. (See Winkel- 
mann, vol. i. pi. 15.) 

This statue has received the name of the younger 
Memnon, partly because it was found in that temple 
to which the name of Memnonium had been impro^ 
perly given, partly also because it is supposed to 
belotig to the same cla^s with the statue or statues 
so celebrated under the name of Memnon. 

We have already described the remains of that 
large edifice, known to Diodorus by the name of the 
Palace of Osymandyas, and by English travellers, 
generally called the Mejnnnonium. Within its pre- 
cincts is the great colossal statue of red granite, 
broken off at the waist, and the upper part lying on 
its back. In its fall it has carried along with it the 
whole temple wall within its reach. The face is 
entirely obliterated by the hand of man, and to the 
same cause we must attribute the destruction of 
the statue. It measures* 6 feet 10 inches over 
the foot (it is the left one that remains entire), and 
^2 or 63 round the shoulders; tbft \i\<^\Q^'4'^Qbaft^ 

'^ Hamilton, p,ll»7. 
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characters engraved on the arm are large enough fof 
a man to walk in : the length of the nail of the 

second toe is about one foot, and the length of the 
toe to the insertion of the nail is one foot eleven 
inches (Egypte). The colossal fist of red gra- 
nite in the Museum is said hy some to belong to 
this statue, but we are unable to find any evidence of 
its being brought from Thebes by the French. It 
was surrendered by them to the English, together 
with other antiquities now in the Egyptian room of 
the Museum, at the capitulation of Alexandria ;' and, 
according to the French account (see vol. v. pi. 4), 
it was brought from the ruins of Memphis, where 
there are still remains of a colossal statue or statoM 
of dimensions quite large enough to match with' this 
fist. We know also from Herodotus* (ii. 110) that 
he saw at Memphis, in front of the great temple of 
Hephcestiis, six colossal statues erected by Sesostris, 
two of himself and his wife, each 45 Greek feet high, 
and four statues of his sons, each 30 feet high. Id 
the French work just referred to there is a drawing 
of this fist, with a little restoration added to the 
thumb and one of the fingers. Our print shows the 
fistjust asit is. 




* Htrod, here tptahs of Dariui Intending to pat up \ ttilnt rf 
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The following are the chief dimensions : — 

inches* 
Length from wrlst^Joint to knuckle of middle 

finger about ...••. 32 
Ditto of lung joint of middle finger . . 26 

Round wrist-bone . • • • • 80 
Width of all the fore fingers ^ . . . 30J 
Ditto of middle finger . . . . .9 

.The remains of the short cylindrical stick may be 
observed between the thumb and fore-finger. 

This fist probably belonged to a seated colossus 
like that of which the fragments remain in the palace 
of Osymandyas. It is not universally the case that 
seated figures had their hands placed flat on their 
thighs, like the colossi of Ipsambul, or the specimen 
in the Museum. In Minutoli's work there is a 
picture of a colossus, which we shall presently speak 
of more particularly, which has the right hand closed 
and resting on his thigh. Neither of these two 
colossi, the one in the Museum and the other lying 
in fragments at Thebes, has any claim at all to be 
considered the Memnon, of which Strabo and Pausa- 
nias speak. But there is another statue whose title 
is less doubtful. 
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Chapter XIL 
colossal 8tatui8« 

Ths traveller who landd on the west bank 
Nile, and proceeds straight towards the tomb c 
mandyas, otherwise called the Memnonium^ w: 
two colodsal statues seated on their chairs in tbi 
between Medinet-Abou and the so-called Meffin 
(See the plan.) 

Of these two statues it seems dear thiit Mi 
speaking, when he says *, " On the opposite* 
the Nile (the west) is the Memnonium, wh«r 
are two monolith colossi (statues of a singi 
of stone) near one another. One of the UU 
entire, but the upper part of the other has falk 
its chair, owing, as they say, to an earthquake, 
believed that once a day a sound, like thf 
duced by a moderate blow, proceeds from thi 
of the statue which remains on the seat i 
pedestal. I happened to be on the spot inritl 
Callus, and many of his friends and soldiers 
the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but i 
it came from the base, or from the colossus, 
made by some one of those around the base 
not affirm. For as the cause was not visit 
is inclined to adopt any conjecture rather tl 
lieve that the sound came out of the mass o1 
Above the Memnonium are the tombs of th 
cut in the rock, forty in number, very wond 
their construction and well worth examining." 

This is evidently the statue that Pausanis 
wards saw in the second century, and whi 
then in the same condition that Strabo desci 
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16 te at his visit. " • I was most surprised with the 
colossus at t'hebes in Eg^ypt, which you come to aflet 
crossing the Nile in your way to the tombs {trvptyye^), 
I saw still seated on his chair a statue f which i^ 
generally cdled Memnon. Tradition reports that he 
came out of Ethiopia into Egypt, and carried his ex- 
pedition as far as Susa. But the Thebans say, this 
is not a statue of Memnon but of Phamenoph, a 
native of the country. I have also heard some say 
that this is a statue of Sesostris, which CambyseS 
mutilated ; at present all from the head as far as the 
i)niddle of the body is thrown down, but the re- 
mainder is still seated, and daily at sun-rise produces 
a sound, which you may best compare with the 
snapping of a harp or lute string." 

I'ausanias here only mentions one statue, which 
might seem to raise some Uttle doubt as to the 
identity of his Memnon with that now on the plain 
of Thebes. But there is evidence on the other side 
of the question quite sufficient to remove this dif- 
ficulty. 

We will now see what modern travellers say about 
these two statues. " J The two other colossal statues, 
called also by some the statues of Memnon, are in the 
plain, about half way between the desert and the 
river. The inundation had hardly left them early 
in January, and we had s,Otae difficulty in reaching 
them on that account. They are about 50 feet high, 
and seated each on a pedestal 6 feet in height, 18 
long, and 14 broad. The stone of which they are 
formed is a hard reddish gres. From the action 
of the weather it is in many places discoloured, and 
often appears of a black, grey, brown, and whitish 

♦ I. 42, 3. 

f tLya\ft» ^>.iT§9 Bekker; fixioo one MS.; fixw Scaliger : 
xUncv is a more probable correction. 
I Hamilton^ iEgyptiaca^ p. 16S. 
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hue." — "The two statues in question are but fifty- 
four feet asunder ; they face the same point of the 
compass, (S.S.E. Pococke). They are very similar 
in size, character, and proportions : one of them, that 
to the south, is certainly of a single block of stone, 
and the northernmost has evidentiy been broken off 
at the waist ; and while the lower part is a monolith, 
the body, arms, and head are constructed of several 
horizontal layers of stone, apparently of a different 
kind from the le^ and base." 

Denon says that these two statues are of a single 
block, by which he probably means that they origi' 
nally were. He adds, " They can be seen at the dis- 
tance of five leagues." — " The height * of the leg and 
foot of the northernmost statue is 18 feet 5 inches, 
the length of the little finger 4 feet 5 inches, and the 
height of the leg and foot of the small figure at his 
sidef is no less than 72 inches. The other colossal 
statue to the south is nearly of the same dimensions. 
On the pedestals which support them, are carved a 
variety of hieroglyphical representations with the 
usual symbols of Egyptian mystery ; and on both 
sides of the thrones on which they are seated, 
two priests are represented tightening with their 
hands and feet bands of lotus-stalks, which are ap- 
parently intended to keep upright a table on which 
the thrones themselves are supposed to be placed." 
There is a similar representation on the chair of the 
great colossus of Osymandyas. 

It may not be altogether uninstructive to compare 
with this description the less minute and accurate 
account of an earlier traveller. Norden} measured 

• Hamilton. 

t There is a figure in relief on each side, reaching about as 
high as the giant's knee, and another still smaller sUndiqg be- 
tween his legs. 

X F.in^Ungles. 
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th^ two colossi on the plain of Thebes by means of 
their shadows, and he reckons them to be 50 Danish 
feet high, or about 51^ English feet, from the base of 
the pedestal to the top of the head. From the sole 
of the foot to the knees he found to be, by actual 
measurement, 15 feet; and this, he argues, proves 
his measurement by the shadow to be correct ; for, 
" according to the ordinary proportions of a man, it 
follows from this that each figure is 50 feet high, in- 
cluding the pedestal." 

The Danish traveller is of opinion that their present 
mutilated state is owing to time alone ; but he does 
not appear to have noticed that one of them is com- 
posed of several pieces in the upper part, and that the 
other is a solid piece ; for he says, " they are both 
made of different blocks of a sort of greyish sandstone." 
And this led him to look for the statue of Memnon 
and the Memnonium in that building, which we have 
described as the tomb of Osymandyas. 

Norden is probably also mistaken as to his in- 
ference deduced from the measure of fifteen feet be- 
tween the sole of the foot and the knees ; for the lower 
parts of colossi, we believe, are not in proportion 
with the upper parts. This is certainly the case with 
that colossal figure of the Museum, which is entire ; 
for its height, from the sole of the foot to the knee, 
when compared with the other dimensions of the 
figure, does not agree with the ordinary proportions 
of a man. 

These two Theban statues, though mutilated, are 
deserving of particular attention, because they still 
present us with the whole effect produced by the 
largest Egyptian colossi in their original position. 
The general impression is not destroyed by the in- 
juries which they have sustained. Our print wiU 
serve to give some idea of these enorihous figures, 
and the reader may aid his conception of their atti- 
pde by eiminiDg the colossal &\aA.vi<&m^^^!\NfifesssL 
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(No. dS), the posture of which is precisely the same. 
The height of this figure, with its pedestal, is about 
9 feet 6 inches, measured from the bottom of the 
pedestal to the top of the head-dress. 

We have before remarked that some writers are df 
opinion that the enormous broken colossus lying in 
the palace of Osymandyas, is the Memnon statue so 
famous for its vocal sounds ; but it seems clear enough 
that the northernmost of the two statues last described 
is the Memnon of Strabo, Fausanias, akld of numerous 
visitors who have recorded his musical powers. 

The feet of the northern colossus are damaged 
about the toes ; but on his legs, from the lowest part 
upwards to the height of eight feet, is a number of 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, commemorating the 
names of those who have bortie testimony to the sound. 
These inscriptions probably all belong to the period of 
the early Roman emperors, and none arc much later 
than Adrian. The name of Strabo cannot be dis- 
covered among them. Norden and Pococke, we be- 
lieve, were the first who copied any of the inscriptions 
on the Memnon's legs, of which Pococke has given two 
plates (i. pi. 38, 39) . Mr. Hamilton, in his '-^gyptiaca* 
(p. 172, &c.), has also given those inscriptions which 
are the most legible ; and since that time Mr. Salt, 
the late consul at Alexandria, has made a still more 
lx)mplete collection. His copies of these inscriptions, 
to the number of seventy-two, were transmitted to the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

IMP. DOMITIANO 

CAESARE AVGVSTO GERMANICO 

TPETRONIVS SECVNDVS. PR 

AVDITMEMNONBM HORAI PR. IDVS MART 

This inscription records the testimony of T. Pe- 
tronius, in the reign of Domitian, to the vocal sound 
that issued from the northernmost of the two statues, 
nt sunrise. 
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common characters, and In its corrected state, but 
we do not vouch for the accuracy of the corrections. 

Mi^mttt *43i^««iy vifi'TT^ ^•MrM[# ]|i 
SfutTM V t^xi** *'^^ Amtn nm 

The meaning of this inscription, though it is 
carelessly written, is dear enough so far as to show 
that the author of the verses, accompanied by the 
Empress Sabina, the wife of Adrian, heard the sounds 
of the Memnon in the fifteenth year of the emperor s 
reign, and on the 24th of the month Athurf- This 
inscription, it will appear (from the note), was made by 
a lady called Balbilla, who, in another set of fourteen 
verses, on the same statue, speaks of her ancestor 
Balbillus, whom Letronne conjectures to be BalbiUus, 
governor of Egypt, under Nero. His virtues are re- 
corded in a Greek inscription found between the paws 
of the great sphinx, and now in the British Museum. 
But, notwithstanding these inscriptions, it may be ' 
urged that there is some difficulty in completely iden- 
tifying this as Uie Memnon statue. Strabo and Pau- 
sanias say that the upper part, in their time, had 
fallen down ; but, at present, the upper part exists in 
its proper position, though not in a single piece» being 
built up, as Pococke describes and represents it, with 
five tiers of stone. Heeren has conjectured that the 
broken statue might have been repaired, after the 

* Hamilton,p.4l2. In the first line, instead of n^o-Xi^f BaXj3i»«;, 
it i< said (hat ihereuling is, x'l^tt haX^tXXa,. The last word cer- 
tainly is BaXjSi/tta in Mr. Hainiitou's copy (p. 174); and there is 
DO reason to change the lady into a gentleman. 

t Athur is the name of the third month in the Egyptian 
calendar, and also the name of a goddess, whoiQ the Greeks 
sometimes caHcd Aphrodite. 
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time of Strabo, and he assigns the probable age of 
the restoration as that of Septimius Severus, who is 
known to have restored several antient monuments 
in Egypt. This hypothesis, though nothing is more 
reasonable, has not met with the approbation of some 
very learned persons. 

If we want any further evidence of the identity of 
the statue which Pausanias saw, with that called the 
Memnon by Pococke and most English travellers, 
we have it in the second line of the Greek inscription : 
" I heard the divine sounds of Memnon or Phame- 
tioth/' Perhaps neither Pausanias nor his guides 
knew that Memnon was the corrupted Greek form 
of Amenophis, or Phamenophis, or Phamenoth, — the 
natne of several antient monarchs of Egypt. 

There is a curious passage in P. Lucas's Travels 
in Egypt (vol. ii. p. 123), from which it would appeal* 
(if we can trust the narrator) that in 1714 these two 
statues were still more perfect. On seeing them at a 
distance he thought they were pillars ; but *' having 
come near them, I saw they were two statues of a fine 
greyish granite marble, each more than 60 feet'high« 
They are called the cow and calf, because there are 
horns on their heads, like those of a cow." Such 
horns are often to be seen on the representations of 
Osiris and I sis on the walls of the temples. 

Without examining all that is said on the subject 
of the vocal Memnon, we may mention another con-» 
jectur^ as de€erving of notice. There may have been 
more than one colossal statue with the name of 
Memnon to which this power was attributed, though 
that in repute in the age of Adrian must have been 
the statue with the inscription on its legs. The 
enormous broken statue in the palace of OsymandyaS 
may have been a Memnon also, for what we knoWf 
but there is no evidence at all in favour of this by** 
pothesis. Juvenal's 
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' '' Dimidio magics resonabt ubi M^mnone cfaord^i 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis/' 

'' Where broken Memnon's magic strings <resound) 
And Thebes with hundred gates in ruins lies around," 

would apply very well to the statue of Strabo, which 
he distinctly says, was broken ; and it must have re 
mained so till the time of Juvenal and still later. Mr 
Hamilton further conjectures that the statue describet 
by Philostratus as the Memnon, and as remarkable h 
its beauty, may be the very statue in the Museum, U 
which we now ^ive the name of the younger Memnon 
It is conjectured that the sounds supposed to coobh 
from the statue were caused by some trickery of tfe 
priests, who, in their state of fallen power and influence 
sought to regain some credit by miracles of this kind 
The earliest notice of this vocal statue is in the passage 
of Strabo already translated, and in the second book* 
of Tacitus' Annals, where Germanicus, we are told 
heard the sounds. Alexander Humboldt f speaks o 
certain sounds that are heard to proceed from tlu 
rocks on the banks of the Oronoko at sunrise, whiql 
he attributes to confined air making its escape frofi 
crevices or caverns when the difference of the interna 
and external temperature is considerable. The Frencl 
savans attest to having heard such sounds at Camak 
on the east side of the Nile ; and hence it is con- 
jectured that the priests who had observed this pheno 
menon took advantage of their knowledge, and con* 
trived, by what means we know not, to make peopk 
believe that a similar sound proceeded from tlx 
colossal statues. 

* Tacit. Ann. ii. 61 . " Memnonis Saxea effigies, ubi radiis soKs 
icta est, vocaiem soimm reddens." The vocsd Memnon Is also 
mentioned iu Mauethon's catalogue, but the remark about the 
statue's musical power may have been inserted by one oi 
Manelhon's copiers. It is possible that Herodotus may be al" 
hiding to the Memnon, ii. 106. 
f Fersoual NaxraVwe, \v, Tp,^^Q . 
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. But who is the Memnon from whom this statue 
takes its name? This is not an easy question to 
answer. He is first mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
hero remarkable for his beauty, and as the son of 
the East, or the morning* Diodorus (ii. 22) speaks 
of him as the son of Tithonus, and a general who 
was sent by Teutamus, king of the Assyrians, to aid 
Priam against the Greeks ; to him also is attributed 
the building of the Memnonium at Susa. We cannot 
help suspecting that the name of Memnon was only 
known at Susa after the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
and that the buildings there called Memnonian by the 
Greeks were, in name at least, the representative of 
those in Egypt : and this agrees with the tradition 
mentioned by Pausanias, that Memnon came from 
Ethiopia, and carried his expeditions as far as Susa. 
Memnon, it must be recollected, is the Greek name of 
that antient hero whose Egyptian name, as we see 
from the Greek inscription above, and from other 
proofs, is Phamenoph,or Phamenotht, which is inter- 
preted to be " the guardian of the city of Ammon," or 
Thebes ; or, according to ChampolUon, " devoted to 
Ammon," " belonging to Ammon." 

The name of Memnon then is of Egyptian or Ethi- 
opian origin, and must be traced to some of the early 
kings of Egypt, the remembrance of whose actions 
was preserved both by tradition and by monumental 
records. . In the eighteenth dynasty of Manethon, the 
Egyptian priest, the name of Amenophis occurs, with 
this remark : " This is he who is supposed to be the 
Memnon and the vocal stone." He is the second 
Amenophis, the seventh king in the series of four- 
teen that compose Manethon s eighteenth dynasty, 

* See also Pindar. Nem. iii. 

■(• The Ph is the Coptic masculine article signifying the; and 
Amen contains the elements of the word Ammon^ the name of the 
deity. 
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and the soh of Thutmosis, who is said to have 
driven the shepherds out of Egypt The AssyriaA 
name of Teutamus appears to be nothing mor& than 
Thutmosis slightly altered; and Tithonus also hai 
the characteristics of a corrupted Egyptian word. 
It will hot seem surprising that there should be tfaii 
inversion and complication of Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian history, both of which have com6 down to 
us through the medium of Greek writers, who vrere 
often careless and uncritical. The chief, perhaps 
the only, authority that Diodorus followed in Ms A^ 
Syrian history, was the Greek doctor, CtesiaS, Whose 
fragments contain a great deal of curious matter, 
scraped together with no judgment or selection. His 
great heroine, Semiramis, invaded India, EtMopia, 
and Egypt: the Egyptian hero, Sesostris, also invaded 
India, Ethiopia, and even carried his victorious arms 
into Europe. Thus early tradition confused the histo- 
ries of two great empires, assigning even the renaote re- 
gions of Bactria as an appendage both to an Egyptian 
and Assyrian monarchy, at an epoch, it is true, which 
may have been different for the two empires, but 
one certainly beyond all credible history. The Mem- 
non who came from Susa to aid King Priam is, 
by this story, made contemporary with the war of 
Troy, while the Amenophis or Memnon of Manethon 
lived thirteen generations before that event. We inay 
partly trace the origin of this confusion of Assyrian 
and Egyptian history to the vague notions of the early 
Greeks on the southern parts of Africa and Asia. 
The unknown, and, to them inaccessible regions of 
the south-east, were called by the general term ot 
Ethiopia, and, as is always the case when ideas are 
indistinct, the further they carried their conjectures 
into obscurity the nearer did they approximate places 
ftnd circumstances which were widely remote. 
Since the partial deciphering of SgypUan proper 
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oames, we have attained to new and interesting re- 
suits confirmatory of written history. On the back of 
the great Memnon statue we now read the name of 
j^menotl^ph himself with his title or praenomen (ac- 
cording to M. Champollion's version) of " the Sun, 
Lord of Truth.'* The same prsenomen and name are 
found on a statue in the British Museum (No. 38), 
which was dug up behind the great Memnon. Mr. Bur- 
ton, in his Excerpta Hieroglyphica, has given a very 
cjlear drawing of the sculptures on the back of the large 
ilieban colossus, from which it appears that the pr€Bno^ 
men is exactly the same as that on the colossus of the 
Mui^upi, whUe the cartouches containing the naine 
agree so fwc as the word Amenothph goes, but differ 
slightly in certain signs that follow the proper name in 
th.e great Memnon, and are included in the same car- 
touche. M. Champollion has not assigned the mean- 
ing of these signs, which he tells us are omitted in 
some cartouches containing this monarch's name. 

Ame^ophis the second was a builder and a con- 
queror, like other illustrious monarchs of the eighteenth 
an4 nineteenth dynasties. His royal legend is found 
as far south as the temple of Soleb, which may pro- 
bably bjB his work, or that of even some previous king. 
IJis name is found also on a temple of Cnuphis, in 
the i^ljahd of Elephantine, which we have already as- 
signied to a later age, on account of its resemblance to 
a G^eek peripteral temple. But here it happens that 
the aiguinept deduced from a comparison of archi- 
tectural forms is not consistent with that deduced from 
the reading of hieroglyphic inscriptions. " This temple 
contains a sanctuary decorated with beautiful bas-reliefs 
representing, both on the outer and inner walls, a hero 
offering sacrifices. The second chamber is a later ad- 
dition, and is not adorned with sculptures in the inte- 
rior. The gallery and two porticos are also later 
additions, and are covered with hieroglyi^hicamt^liatr 
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(Denon, pi. 66. 128.) The prflenomen of Amenopbis 
is on that part of the temple (the pillars) which Denon 
calls a later addition *, 

Though it is impossible to reconcile the whole mass 
of mythological traditions connected with the name of 
Memnon, it appears probable that it has a real his- 
torical origin on the banks of the Nile. 

The other colossal head which is (No. 8) in the 
Museum, and opposite to the Memnon, was also 
brought to England by Belzoni. (Belzoni, p. 184.) It 
was found at Carnak, on the east side of the Nile, but 
at what precise spot the discoverer does not say. It is 
of red granite, polished to a wonderful degree of smooth- 
ness, and well preserved, except the lefl ear and part of 
the chin, which, together with the beard, is broken off. 
Though the head is of somewhat larger dimensions 
than the Memnon ("being 10 feet from the neck to 
the top of the mitre"), it was much easier to transport 
it from its place, as the shoulders are not attached to 
the head, and, in consequence, the whole mass is not 
so heavy as the Memnon. The arm in the Museum, 
measuring about 10 feet in length, also belongs to 
this colossus, and assists us in forming a more correct 
idea of the whole figure. It is clear, from the arm 
being straight, that this colossus must have been a 
full length t^^re, and in a standing posture, of 
which we find instances in the caryatid pilasters already 
mentioned. The under part of the arm shows also 
by the fracture that it was attached to the sides of the 
figure, as in the Argo colossi ; and we see the remains 
of the cylindrical staff grasped in the hand. This 
figure, then, originally stood with its back attached 
to a large block, like the mutilated colossus at the 
entrance of the hypostyle hall of Carnak. (See 
Hamilton's plates. No. 10, and Belzoni s drawing.) 

The following are the dimensions of this arm : — 

^ fi'u Damea()peax8m a\>as-Te\\er\TiV\v«ivcA.^tvix» — koN^ayA»^U37# 
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inches. 
Circumference of arm round the thickest part below 

the elbow 61 

Length from knuckle of middle finger to wrist (the 

hand being closed) • . 17 

Length of long joint of middle finger . • • 13^ 
Whole length of arm to junction with scapula • 120 

This colossus then may be considered as a specimen 
of part of a standing colossus, which, when attached 
to a caryatid pilaster, we believe, always has a hi^h 
cap, something like that of the Museum figure. With 
the exception of a small portion of the top, which is 
broken off, but still occupying its place, the cap is en- 
tire. It is fastened on in the usual way with standing 
colossi, by a bandage on each side, coming down 
to the chin, wher^ it met the beard-case, which ap- 
pears to have been attacUed to these bandages. In 
front we see the royal serpent, somewhat mutilated, the 
head being gone ; the part that runs up the front of 
the cap, occupying a higher place than the head when 
the symbol was entire, is the tail of the reptile, which, 
in ar^at-capped regal statue, is continued over the 
convex surface of the head nearly as far as the crown. 
The rough fracture which runs up the back of the 
cap, is a remnant of the stone by which the head-dress 
was fastened to the upper part of the block against 
which the back of the colossus rested. It is clear, 
from a careful examination of this fracture, and of 
drawings of standing colossi, that this back-support 
reached as high as the top of the cap*. Porming an 
estimate fix)m the head and the length of the arm, 
this statue could not be less than 26 f feet high, in- 
cluding his cap. The usual attitude of a standing 
colossus is to have one foot advanced a little beyond 
the other, but still nearly parallel to it : the arms are 
sometimes crossed on the breast, but perhaps more 

* Antiq. iii. pi. 13^ no. 4. 

f The colossal caryatids which Herodolua «a.ii Vci ^^ Vi^ ^\ 
Apis at Memphis were 18 Qnek feet V\igVv«-*v\,\^^% 
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frequently they hang down along the sides, to which 
they are attached by a portion of the stone which is 
left ; as we may observe in the present instance, where 
it is rough and fractured like the piece at the back of 
the head. The hands often grasp a short cylindrical 
istick, such as we have described in the Nubian colossi 
of Argo. The kind of dress which this statue probably 
had, may be inferred from that of the Argo statues. 

ft. in. 

The length of this statue*s nose is • . . 1 1 j^ 

Width of mouth from angle to angle • . 1 l| 

Circumference ufhis neck just where the shirt 

begins . • 8 4} 

The colossal figure of the Museum, No. 38, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, from being a miniature copy 
of the great Memnon statue, and from being itself a 
Memnon. ' Its material is a breccia so compounded 
as at a distance to appear quite black, but upon nearer 
examination it may be called rather a dark grey co- 
lour. The stone contains a number of brightish yel- 
low particles, which have been sometimes compared 
in appearance to the substance called Dutch metal. 
There is a curious streak of red about three-fourths 
of an inch wide, running across his right shoulder, 
his beard, neck, and lappets, which is also visible at 
the back, where it forms a curve, at first sight look- 
ing' exactly like some ornament hanging round the 
ihoulders. Belzoni remarks that this and a lion- 
leaded statue are the only specimens of this kind of 
rtone which he ever saw. This statue, which in all 
espects resembles the great Memnon, was dug up 
lehincl the two seated colossi. 

Tfiis Btatue, No. 38, has the close-fitting cap on 
08 bead, with a broad bandage as usual descending 
B each Bide of the face to hold the beard on. 
lie b^u^ itself and part of the chin is broken 
IJ irl^ch is almost the only damage the statue 
m received. The erect serpent is on. tV^^ ^^^\, 
* tb^ cmjpirgfreseated mtb several contorUoxia^ «sA 



the head ri^og aibove them on a part of the f)^^ 
left in high relief: the tail of the serpent foTlbva the 
cuH'e of the statue's head, adhering i^gself tQ it, aoA 
beiug continued above the position of fhe lerpaiC^ 
heaaidoes not terminate till it has retuJted thJe crp]pp 
of the statue, or somewhat further. The sauje pos- 
tion of the tail may be observed on ^i^ head ijif die 
colossus, No. 73, where, however, it ip ,^^ded f>fi Uu 
crown of the head by & rectangular hole five or sii 
inches dee)>, cut, piiobably , by u 
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The cap of No. 38, after making two triangular flat 
projections, against which the ears rest, descends in a 
lappet on each side, as far as two inches above the nip- 
ple. By the aid of this head-dress we may give a com- 
plete restoration to the front face of the great Mem- 
non, which, indeed, Pococke * has attempted in his 
drawing, but not very successfully. The head-dress 
at the back assumes a singular rounded convex form, 
marked with a number of radii, all converging towards 
a centre at the nape of the neck, where they unite in a 
kind of cylindrical ornament, very like the long pig-tails 
once in fashion. This pig-tail, which is attached close 
to the mass of the stone, after running straight down 
for 12 inches, strikes into the square column which 
forms the central and upper part of the chair. 

The head-dress of this Museum Memnon agrees 
with Mr. Burton's drawing of the back of the great 
Theban Memnon, which he has given in his ' Ex- 
cerpta.' Pococke supposes it to be an imitation of 
the doum-leaf or Theban palm. 

On the front of the statue, we see ah ornament 
extending from the bottom of the throat to the .ter- 
mination of the lappets, and filling up the space 
between them. This ornament consists of a num- 
ber of curved lines one above another, assuming the 
form of strings of beads, or any other similar orna- 
ment suspended about the neck. The body and arms 
are bare. Just below the navel there is a broad belt 
surrounding the body, on the agraffe of which there 
are two cartouches ; that containing the name has 
been nearly erased. This, like many other Egyptian 
statues, has a nether garment of a corduroy appear- 
ance, which is attached to the belt. This garment is 
represented by small fiutings on the stone, cut exactiy 
in the style of those on a Greek column ; it overlaps 

* See Pococke's Egypt, folio, 1743, and Plate to Wiukelmtnii} 
yol, i. ed. Paris, 1790, ^French,) which is takeo from Pococke. 
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III two parts on the thighs, while one end of the gar- 
ment, which lies between the other two parts, extends 
as far as the knees. The whole of these three 
parts, forming a sloping inclined plane, lie between 
the hands which are stretched out flat on the thighs, 
with the middle finger reaching nearly as far as the 
knee-bone. The hands are the worst executed parts 
of the whole figure. This centre piece of the lappet, 
which is a truncated isosceles triangle, may be ob- 
served on many standing colossi dangUng down in 
front, as on the colossi of Argo in Nubia, which have 
been already described. 

The square column at the back, afler descending 
to the depth of 20 inches from the point of junction 
with the pig-tail, meets the main back of the chair, 
which is 31 inches wide. The column itself is 12^ 
inches wide, and contains two parallel and vertical 
rows of hieroglyphics, which are continued to the bot- 
tom of the seat Among the hieroglyphics are two 
cartouches. The back of the chair of the great Mem- 
non is precisely of the same character as this, except 
that the former has three vertical rows of hierogly- 
phics running down the back of the chair, with two 
cartouches in each of two rows, and a third single 
cartouche in the remaining row. These cartouches, 
which contain the praenomen or title of the king, 
followed by his proper name, Amenothph or Memnon, 
according to the Greek corrupted term, are exactly 
the same on the back of the Theban colossus and on 
the Museum figure. 

There are two vertical rows of hieroglyphics in 
front of the chair, running down parallel to each leg, 
one on each side. Each row contains two cartouches, 
the same as those on the back. The sides of the chair 
have the usual lotus ornaments, enclosed in a paral- 
lelogrammic frame, just as on the seat of the great 
Memnon, and on the chains of many other statufi,^« 

vox. L *i \i 
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This stfltue as a work of art is not without merit, 
though the legs from the feet to the knee are some- 
what too long, and the arms are too short. The 
feet are better executed than the hands. The most 
iBVOurable vi^w is A side one, which show's the back 
part of the arms and~ the roundness of the shoulders. 

The following dfmeiisions will assist the reader 
in forming a more just conception of this mthor 
Memnon :— 

Whole height of figare from base of the pedes* ft. In. 

taltotopof tbebead 9 6| 

Height of pedestal ...••.. 1. O} 
From sole of foot to koee-bone^ about . .36. 

Length of foot ........ 1 7 

Ditto of hand from wrist-bone to end of middle 

finger ..•• 12 

Froih compiling the height between the sole of 
th^ fbdt arid the knee with the wliole height of the 
seated figure, it will be found that the proportion 
differs a little fVoin what is true in a well-formed 
liiah. 'the pi^Oportion betweeil the height of a man's 
knee, when seated in sudh a way that the legs shall 
be iti the same attitude as those of the Memnon, and 
the whole height, may be reptesented by the frac- 
tion |g, while the like proportion in the Memnon is 
abbiit |4' The denominator of the former fraction 
should perhaps be about 53, which will render the 
diflTerence still greater. This colossus then shows a 
fact contrary to Belzoni's assertion, that the heads of 
colossi' are larger than they ought to be in conse- 
quence of their. greater distance from the spectator, 
in this statue exactly the reverse is the case : the 
head is certainly small, while the lower part of* the 
legs and* the ffeet exceed their due proportion. This 
statue, from being badly placed in the Museum and 
not sufficiently elevated, does not produce the com- 
jAete efifect which it would in a better situation. 
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COLOSSAL I aTATUES,<—CONXXK.UiU>« 

Before we disn^sp .the subject of colossal Q^tu^ 
we must 8^ ,a few more wpi^cU abpvit tTamy and 
Shan\y, as the two g^eat colossi pn.the|jain qf Thebes 
are sometimes callied. T^ie remc^rks .that we are 
going to make will easi^ be comprehepdisd by a 
reference to the plan oif the remains of TibQb^s.qnth^ 
^est side of the Nile (p. ,235). 

The two colossi are seated exactly as they wovild 
be at the entrance of a large temple.; and behind 
them (their faces being turn^ to the river), there 
is */ * f^i enormous colossus, thrown dovim and buried 
^1 but the back of tha chair, which is broken in two 
about the middle. I cannot conceive how this co- 
lossus escaped the notice of travellers." Advancing 
still further in a line with Tamy and Shimmy, Wje find 
nunierQus pedestals which have .belonged .tp coI^iqi^ 
9f large diameter, and apnidst them umKy fir^gments 
of colossal statues of granite, breccia, and .oal(^eo^s 
stone, together with pieces of lion-theaded statues, 
whic|h Jbave been both in standing .luid .sitting posr 
lures. Mr. JBelzoni made f^n exQi^vatipn on .that pac^ 
of the ground wl^re he suppp^ the sekpp would be, 
^nd on tl^e second day of his search turned up thQ 
colpssal figure. No. 38, which yre have ju^t described* 
f^rpm the above description there can be np doubt 
that there once stood on this spot a most enor- 
mous temple, with the two great cobssi in front, aod 

* Belzoni;^). 1392. 
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numerous other colossal figures in the inner courts, 
and in front of the portico. Mr. Belzoni conjec- 
tures that this may have been the real Memno- 
nium, and that the most northern of the two colossi 
was the statue whence the building took its name. 
That this colossus was the Memnon of Strabo, we 
think is undeniable, but this is all that can be asserted 
of it That there was also a temple behind the 
statues, appears equally clear ; but when and how was 
such a prodigious mass of stone removed ? It could 
hardly have been consumed in any other way than in 
the erection of new buildings : no other hypothesis 
would account for its disappearance. And what 
buildings except those in the neighbourhood would 
have been made out of such colossal materials ? We do 
not go so far as to conjecture that any remains now 
existing at Medinet-Abou, or the so-called Memno- 
nium, rose out of the ruins of this temple ; but the 
thing is not impossible, nor improbable. In addition 
to what we have said about ruins on this spot, Belzoni 
adds that the bases of the great colossi are much lower 
than those of the pedestals, just described, in their rear; 
and he argues that there must therefore have been an 
ascent from the colossi to the temple. Such an as- 
cent there really is in the temple from which Belzoni 
took the younger Memnon, the pavement where it lay 
being much lower than the interior of the building. 
We may then fairly argue that this once-existing tem- 
ple was similarly constructed, and that the ground- 
front of it is now covered by the new earth which the 
Nile inundation has deposited to the depth of perhaps 
twenty feet Heeren (p. 252) considers the buOding 
which we suppose to have existed behind the colossi, 
as the Memnonium of Strabo ; for that geographer, 
he adds, places the Memnon statues in a building 
called the Memnonium. If this be true, the Memno- 
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mimn must have been dcitioyed siiioe Stmbo's time. 
Ris jii8ti>ottnble to translate Strabo io as to make him^ 
say that the colossi were in the Menmoninm; but We 
do not believe this to be a fair inlerpretatioik. In 
spite of the indiscrimSnate panegyric crflen bestowed 
on this Gteek writer^ we^do' not hedtate^ tt> say that i» 
ali: appertaining to minute descriptionv espedaify im 
EflBtemi geography, he is aa caneless and uiuatisfiM^ 
tery as the moat ordinary common trnveHer. ThatgrtaV 
authority, Pliny (xxrn. 7>, also- appear txy desoribe 
this MeoHKHr statue aa ^ a temple, tfeeren endea-* 
TOUTS to account for the disappea^rance of this enor- 
mous buiiditag, which undoubtedly once existed, by 
supposing it to have been built of calcareous stone> 
ami thSe materials to have been used ibr maidng 
lime; We cannot perceive the* shadow of a probal^ 
lity in this hypothesis. Were there a moderh townv* 
lilre Cairo, m the neighbourhood of Thebes, tYm6' 
would be less difficulty in admitting the leayned pnn 
fesflor's conjecture. 

The MloWBig extraict itom *'P^stmittt9- wfil eon^ 
firm what has been* advanced. 

"About Memnon, Damlet #iite» aa ibllowii:^-^^ 
He was the son of the morning, and did not dier ii^ 
Troy, ibr ha never efvel» WMit there, but he ended* his 
days in Ethic^ia, having been King of die EtSdopians' 
for five generations. And the peci^ of this country, 
who are very licmg-lived, lament the desndt of Memttoh;- 
oousidering him to htf^e* died very yottng, and Uv haver 
been taken? off by an* untimely fale. Tlw place wHere* 
hia statue stands is, as they say; like an Aitient tigbm 
(ipiibtte: place),' such a^ we see ir^ deserted eities; 
whem there are fragments of oolunHUi traoea of walhi, 

* Philostratus' Life of Apolloniusy vi. 4.—- See also C«1U-^ 
stnltus* Itones, be. ;' and ^ilosti^tas' Icones, i. 7. 
t The compmiM-of ApoUdaiiTSk 

9v9 
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seats and door-jambs, and statues of Hermes, partly 
broken })y violence, and partly impaired by time. The 
statue of Memnon is turned towards the (rising) 
sun : it has no beard, and is of black stone. Both 
the feet are close together, according to the style of 
sculpture in the age of I^edalus, and the hands are 
pressing on the seat, for the figure is in readiness to 
rise. This attitude, and the intelligence of the eyes, 
and all the wonders they tell about his speaking, pro- ' 
duce, as they say, only a partial effect, while the statue * 
is inactive. But when the rays strike the stone, which 
is at sunrise, then the spectators cannot restrain their 
admiration ; for the statue utters a sound as soon as 
the beams have touched his lips ; and his eyes seem 
to g^ze on the light, as men do who are fbnd of look- 
ing at the sun. They say, moreover, that the atti- 
tude of the statue produces the impression of his ap- 
pearing to rise up to do honour to ^e sun, as men 
do who rise to pay their respects to a superior." 

From the above extract we infer that the writer 
of it only knew the Memnon by hearsay, but it is 
valuable as confirming the opinion of the former 
existence of a temple, which was in ruins when Philo- 
stratus wrote. 

We are not entirely ignorant of the simple mechani- 
cal contrivance that the Egyptians used for transport- 
ing the huge masses of their monolith colossi. In one 
of the* catacombs between Beni-hassan and Sheik- 
Ab^eh, there is a coloured representation of the 
mode in which a colossus was moved. The figure is 
seated upright on a wooden sledge, in each side of 
which, a large (iron) staple is fixed. To these a 
strong twisted rope is fastened, which goes over the 
thighs and the arms of the colossus, binding it down 
to its seat. This precaution could only have been 
* Minutoli, plate 13y drawn by Ricci, . 
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iaiended to prevent any accident from the sled^ sink- 
ing unequally in the ground, and consequently being 
liable to turn over ; for the weight of the mass itself, 
as long as it was in an upright position, would give 
sufficient security to the whole. Two other twisted 
ropes, parallel to the ground, one some distance 
above the other, encircle the lower part of the figure 
and the chair on which he is seated. Where the 
ropes press close on the angles or projecting parts of 
the statue, a piece of an animaVs skin is placed 
to prevent any damage from the friction. A large 
staple is also ikstened to the fore- end of the sledge, to 
which four ropes are attached, each rope being pulled 
by a number of men, placed in pairs. The rope 
nearest the fore-ground of the picture, has 22 men 
to it, the next 21, the third 22, and the fourth 23. 
It is generally known that the Egyptian artists, and 
we may add the Greek and Roman, were unac- 
quainted with perspective, or at least did not observe 
it in their designs ; for it is impossible that the Greek 
artist could have been entirely ignorant of that which 
the Greek geometers knew how to demonstrate. These 
four rows of men are placed in the picture in four* 
parallel lines one exactly above the other ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that all the ropes, except one, 
which is represented in a line with the colossus, ap- 
pear to be bent, and give no idea of any power being 
exercised by the workmen. There are several other 
things worthy of observation. The men, as we have 
described, are in pairs ; a black bushy-headed fellow 
always pulling side by side with a white-headed one. 
In the line above the four rows of workmen, there is 
a procession of figures, all white-headed, with palm- 
branches and palm-leaves in their hands, evidently 
intended to represent a joyful procession coming out 

* Compare with this, the bas-relief in which the monarch is 
presenting four bulls toOsiris» (£gypte, i.37y Temple du Sud«\ 
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to meet (he colbssas, and wdcome hhn to his ne'M' 
home. Their faces are tmned towards the colossus, 
and of course in a direction contrary to those of the 
men who are pulling. On the prow of the sledge 
stands a figure with a water-pitcher, iVom which he 
is pouring out plentifully in front of the colossus, for' 
the purpose probably of making l^ie ground slippery. 
On the knee of the colossus another figiure is stand- 
ing. This is the master-workman, who is giving' 
oniers and looking out a-head-. Just before him 
stands a man with his face towards the statue, hold- 
ing in his hands something like a pair of dapper^ 
for the purpose, apparently, of giving some signal 
Fifteen figures in five rows, whiich> in the picture, are 
placed exactly above one another, follow the colossus: 
three of them have wands ill their hands, and may be 
called overseers. Though these fifteen figures are 
represented in parallel hues one above another, it 
must be recollected that they are all on the same 
level, and, as they follow in: the train of the colossus, 
must in reality form three rows of five abreast ; bnt 
the artist could not manage so difficult a piece of 
perspective as a Company of soldiers. There are s(91 
six other figures, walking by the side of thift colossus. 
The first three are carrying each a couple of wateN 
jars, which hang from the end of a pole passing over 
the shoulders, just like the cans of a lA>ndon milk- 
man. The next three are carrying a long log of 
wood, containing three deep notches, and one sheSon^ 
one on the upper part. This was probably intended 
to stop the colossus, if he went too fast down hilL 
The head-dress of the statue is painted blue, whidr 
confirms what we are told about the practice of paint- 
ing colossal figures. From this circumstance, as well 
as fVom the general appearance of the figure and the 
great care taken to prevent any damage to it firom 

the ropes, we ma^ bn&i Vb»x>fc ^irea finished or nearly 
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finished in the quarry before it set ont on its journey. 
This figure holds in the right hand, which rests on 
the thigh, a curved kind of symbol, but we do not 
know what name to give to it. 

There are two colossal heads in the Museum which 
are entirely detached from any other part of the 
body. They are numbered 43 and 57. 

No. 43, like the other, is of brown breccia, highly 
crystallized. The right side of the face has peeled 
off, probably from exposure to the atmosphere ; and 
the large coarse component parts of the stone are 
thus distinctly shown. One could hardly imagine it 
to be susceptible of so fine a poUsh as we still observe 
on the entire parts. The head-dress rises above the 
eye-brows, commencing with a broad bandage, which 
is indicated by an elevation in the stone. This head- 
dress swells outwards a little to the height of twenty- 
one inches above the lowest part of the bandage; at 
the top it has been sawed off horizontally for the 
purpose probably of cutting off the irregular broken 
parts, and facilitating its removal from Egypt. 
Some shapeless fragments, three in number, are 
lying near the head, and appear to have belonged to 
the upper decayed part. A bandage passes down the 
cheeks in the usual style, meeting at the chin, where 
we observe something which is very unusual in 
Egyptian statues, — indications of a genuine beard, 
shown by incisions in the stone. This beard com- 
mences 2^ inches below the bottom of the lower lip, 
so as to be a kind of fringy beard just at the tip of 
the chin; but, it should be observed, that the fiat 
bandages descending on each side of the face appear 
to be of the same breadth as this fringy beard, which, 
in fact, may be considered as uniting the two side- 
bandages at the chin, Uke a rim or border of &lse 
mustachios. 
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As the chin is broken at this point, we mu3t en- 
deavour to supply the defect by means of its pendant, 
No. 57, which, though still more incomplete at the 
chin, shows by a small projection remaining on a 
fragment of the neck, that it has h^d a beard-case 
exactly like that of the Memnon. We may with cer- 
tainty conclude that No. 47 was the same, and w^ 
can therefore easily restore this part qf the face, by 
supposing a rim of hair about 2^ inches deep to rm 
along the lower part of the chin just above the beaidr 
case. This would have the appearance of a beard 
being contained in a case or artificial covering, wi^ 
the upper part slightly displayed, and certainly would 
favour Belzoni*s notion of the antient Egyptians 
having had an artificial covering for the beard. 

On the forehead of both these colossal fragments 
we see the traces of the serpent which has evident^ 
been placed precisely in the attitude of that on the 
colossal head. No. 8, the tail being higher than the 
head, and running up the surface of the stone to 
which it is attached. A further examination of the 
form of the cap and the bandages will show that 
these two breccia heads have had exactly the same 
kind of high cap as the colossus. No. 8» and once be- 
longed to statues somewhat larger. 

There is something peculiar in the expression of 
the countenance in 43 and 57, which is certainly 
different from any other in the Museum. Th^ 
angles of the mouth, though elevated in most cokissal 
figures, so as to give the effect of a smile, are raised 
much more in these specimens than in any other in 
the Museum, or than any which we know from draw- 
ings. The distance between the nostrils and upper 
lip (of No. 47) is only 1 J of an inch, which is very 
little, as will appear from comparing it with the 
following dimensions : — 
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n. in* 
Length of face, from bottom of bandage to bottom of 
chin, which is not quite perfect, measured along 
the nose, and in a straight line from end of nose to 

tip of chin 21 

Length of nose Oil 

Width of mouth, from angle to angle, measured 

along the division of the lips 12 

These two colossal heads belonged (according to the 
Museum Catalogue) to Mr. Salt's collection, but we 
•re not able to state where they came from^ though it 
IB not unlikely that Mr. Salt may have lefl some 
m«Dnoi?iBdum behind him that would explain this mat- 
ter. In the French work (Antiquites, vol. v. p. 27) 
there is a drawing of a colossal head found not far 
St>m the ruins of Heliopolis, which has very much 
tile character of the two Museum heads. That 
described by the French is 1 foot 7^ inches wide at 
the forehead ; what remains of the head is about the 
same height, which would allow for the whole head 
about 3 feet ; the whole iigure would then be some- 
what near 19 feet 6 inches. It seems to us not 
imlikely that this head in the French work is one of 
those in the Museum, though it does not agree 
in its dimensions, nor is there any sign of a head- 
dress, or indeed of the higher part of the head at all 
in the French drawing. But the resemblance in ex- 
pression and character render it at least probable 
that the Museum heads belonged to the same locality 
with that represented in the French work. 

Colossal statues are found in India, cut out of a 
single piece of stone, and in some cases placed also 
in pairs at the entrance of a temple, as in that of 
Salsette. The following short description will point 
out another resemblance between the distribution of 
colossal statues in the interior of Indian and Egyp- 
tian temples. " * Columns of porphyry, from twenty 



* 



Bohlen, ii. 83. 
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to thirty feet high, are fluted with the most elegant 
taste, and adorned with the most varied kind of de- 
corations, fig:ure8, arabesques, and leaf-work, and 
then polished. On three sides of the pedestab of the 
pillars, which are five feet high, there are colossal 
statues eight feet high, generally in an attitude of 
prayer.*' The island of Java contains, in the interior, 
remains of large temples, which bear the undoubted 
stamp of Indian origin. " * The statues of the gods 
are generally of marble seven feet high, hewn out of 
a single piece, and have reference to the worship of 
Siva and Buddha. The most splendid remains an 
those of Chandisevu, the entrance to which is formed 
by eighteen gigantic watchmen." 

The great statue at Sumnat, in Quzzerat, which 
was broken by Mahmud, was five ells in height, made 
of marble, and inlaid with gold and precious stones, 
as well as the fifly-six pillars of the hall in which it 
stood. Makrizi, in describing the monolith of Mem- 
phis (see p. 197), speaks also of two great statues 
standing near it, and of a third, which he calls the 
statue of Aziz, which was in the monolith, and made 
of gold, with two precious stones for the eyes. At 
Sivasamudra on the Cavery, there is a reclining t 
statue of Vishnu, in a temple. (Valentia, i. 442.) It 
is 7 feet long and wears the pyramidal cap, which, 
in some degree, may be compared with the high 
Egyptian cap, found on caryatid colossi. The colossal 
bull I of Tanjore (Daniell's Views, vol. ii. No. 22) is 
formed of a single block of stoue, 16 feet 2 inches 
in length, by 12 feet 6 inches in- height, and of a 
kind not to be met with but at a considerable dis- 
tance from Tanjore. It is in a reclining posture, 

* Bohlcn, ii. 8^. 

t Herodotus, ii. 176, speaks of two reclining colossi, 76 
Greek feet long. 
} Daniell's description. 
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in a flat roofed apartment open at each end, but 
supported at the sides by ornamented pillars in the 
antient Hindoo style. Another set of pillars parallel 
to those just mentioned also support a flat roof, and 
thus form a kind of ^llery on each side of the cham- 
'ber, in which the sacred bull reposes. Lord Valentia 
(i. 356) says this bull is of black granite, and that 
]>anieU'8 drawing is incorrect as to the number of 
pillars supporting the roof over it, and the space 
between each of them. It appears, from the draw- 
ing, to be covered with a kind of drapery, which is 
ei£er real or cut in the mass of the stone to represent 
a covering. Figures of bulls, in the same posture as 
the great idol, are seen in various positions on the 
terraces of this temple of Tanjore. 

There is another colossal bull at Talicut, which is 
* described by Lord Valentia as placed on the top 
of a small temple; it is about 12 feet in length and 
SJ^ high, with garlands of flowers and rich trappings 
about it. Lord Valentia also describes a clay buU, 
evidently of modem workmanship, at the entrance 
of the antient pagoda of Conjeveram near Seringa- 
patam. It is in company with four monstrous lions. 

The practice of placing colossal lions of stone at 
the entrance of a temple was both an Egyptian and 
Hindoo usi^. Abd-allatif describes two that he 
saw at Memphis, opposite to one another, and of pro- 
portions far beyond those of nature. He says the 
sight of them inspired fear, for the sculptor had 
maintained with perfect skill all the exactness of form 
and proportion. These lions, he tells us, were after- 
wards broken and covered with earth. 

It was' sometimes the practice of the Egyptians to 
paint their colossal statues, as we learn from Abd- 
allatirs account of the great colossus which he saw in 
the ruins of Memphis. Traces of red paint are still 
discernible on the face of the great sphinx and on 

vox. I, ^ \L 
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one of the four colossal figures attached to thQ front d 
the temple of IpsambuL Aoiong the Greeks ve ^ 
colossal statues not uncommon *» and several, yvUcli 
Pausanias mentions, were 30 feet high and up- 
wards. The people of Elis ^ up a bronze statnf 
of Jupiter 27 Greek feet hight* in tbq AlUs fH 
sacred groYe near Ol3rmpia, and th^ chryselephantqif 
statue of the same deity, placed in his temi^e (m t|i^ 
banks of the Alpheus, was probably not lesfi tfau 
60 feet high. Among the Greeks the nipst CQzniDOf 
colossal statue was the chryselepbantine {, thougli 
occasionally marble, and still more frequenUy ipetali 
was used for the same purpose ; but as it is simply oq| 
object to show how widely this taste for colossal figu|«f 
was spread, we shall be satisfied with citing the &^KN|f 
work of Chares (the colossus of the sun), whiqh wbi 
set up at Rhodes. This work off Grecian art sui; 
passed anything that the world has ever seen. " § I| 
was 70 cubits high (105 Roman feet). Aileir stand- 
ing fifly-six years, it wa^ thrown down by an eartt^ 
quake, but it is still a wonder even in i^ prostnte 
condition. Few men can embrace it^ ihuinb; and 
its fingers are larger than most statues- Huge cavenv 
are seen in the fractured limbs, and withi|[i them im- 
mense stones which had beeu put there for the pur- 
pose of keeping it steady. This enormous sUUoe n 
said to have cost 300 talents, and twelve year^' labpur.!' 
The colossus which Nebucbadnezzar set up i|i the 
plain of Dura, was *' an image of gold||, whose heigtt 
was three-score cubits, and the breaidth thereof six 
cubits." Herodotus also mentions a colossal statue 
twelve cubits high, and of solid gold, (which, however 
he did not see,) as having once existed in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. 

* See Herod, ix. 81. f Paasan. v. 24, 4. 

{ See Menageries, Elephant, p. 330. ( Plii9y» zzxtii 7» 

II DanUl, Vu, \ \ moi^ ^tobabl; a gil4e4 etatae. 
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It bhoiild be observed that EgjrptiAn sculpture, like 
the sacred sculpture of the Hindoos, was fettered by 
t>rei9cribed forms. All colossal statues, we believe it 
may be safely asserted; were connected with religious 
ideas; and with the personification of deity, and hence 
it was part of the religious system to preserve their 
peculiar characterj and not to let the sculptor indulge 
liis tfwii taste or imskgination. When we read of 
eolosfelal stitttles of kings, such as that of Sesostris, it 
iA ho cbntradictfion to the position we have just laid 
doWil; l^e earlier kihgs of Egypt possessed both 
pHestly and rtfyal dignity, and they assumed to them- 
ielreA the titles of descendants of the gods, as we may 
obs^e in the inscription on the obelisk of Heli- 
bpolitl*. The art of sculpture being subject to fixed 
luleB,' necessarily Remained stationary, and the work- 
inen could Only show superior skill by giving to the 
l^rescribed outline all the finish of execution which 
tiie siiliject admitted. Hence the smoothness to 
which the stone of the colossal statues is polished, 
the solid nnity and tranquillity which are their most 
striking characteristics, joined to tolerably correct 
proportions, are well calculated to produce a feeling 
tif fidlndration and of superior power. Belzoni re- 
mirks that the heads of colossal statues are pro- 
portionally larger than the lower members, which has 
been designedly done, in order that the due propor- 
tion bf parttf might be preserved to the eye, which, in 
^bstetvltig the statue, would be further from the top 
ihiil from any other point. Though we are not 
inelihed to disphte the accuracy of Belzoni's remark^ 
it should not be forgotten that the entire colossal 
statue of the Museum is an exception to the rule 
laid down. To give efiect to their eolosssd figures, 
both standing and seated, the Egyptians frequently 
placed smaller figures at their sides or between the 

« Sea p. 339, 
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legs, or sometimes in both positions. Abd-allatif 
observed this in the colossal figures of Memphis, and 
the accuracy of his description both on this and other 
occasions makes us the more willing to trust him 
where we have not the means of verSying his assert 
tions. '' I saw a statue which had between its legs 
another smaller one cut out of the same block, whidb, 
compared with the large one, looked like a chiU; 
and yet the small one exceeded the stature of the 
tallest man." We may observe the same thing in the 
sculptures of India. Daniell's plate, No. 10, voL t. 
contains a S.E. view of the Fakir's rock at Sultan- 
gunge on the Ganges. The numerous figures cutim 
this rock are a kind of intaglio, or rather very high 
reliefs sunk in a deep frame, the plane of which is 
considerably lower than the plane of the rock. Some 
of these sculptures appear to be very large, and we 
oflen observe a tall figure flanked on each side by a 
small one, not reaching up so far as the middle of the 
centre figure. 

Belzoni remarks that the Egyptians had only four 
kinds of stone in general use for the purposes of 
sculpture — sandstone, calcareous stone, breccia, and 
granite, — specimens of all of which may be seen in 
the British Museum. The Memnon's head is a spe- 
cimen of a kind of granite : the colossal ram's head, 
and the two small figures (No. 74) are of sandstone : 
the colossus (No. 73) is a hard calcareous stone; 
and the entire seated statue may as well be called a 
breccia as anything else. Porphyry, though plentifid 
in some parts of the Egyptian deserts, does not ap- 
pear to have been used for statues by the Egyptians. 

We ought not to omit mentioning a remarkable 
work of art in the colossal style which has been exe- 
cuted in modern times, and may serve to explain how 
the colossus of Rhodes was constructed. We mean 
the fiprroTneo coVo^m^^ ydxich stands at Arona, on the 
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bank of the Lake Maggiore, in the north of Italy. It 
was erected at the expense of the people of Milan, 
A. D. 1697, to commemorate the virtues of San Carlo 
Borromeo, once archbishop of Milan, who died in 
1584. This colossal statue, which is 66 feet high, is 
made of hammered copper, but the hands, feet, and 
head, are of bronze, cast from models by Cerano, one 
of which, a model of the thtnnb, is kept in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. The figure stands on a 
gralnte pedes^l 46 feet high, which, added to that 
fjf tile oolosBas, gives a total height of 112 feet. In- 
dependent of the wonder excited by the contempla- 
tion (^ 80 enormous a statue, the parts of which 
are so' carefblly put together as to present the ap- 
peirsace of one mass, the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and the attitude of the fignre, in the att of 
benediction, are said to be both simple and 6om- 
Vianding. By means of a circular staircase in the 
interior of the statue, the curious traveller may ascend 
Into the saint's head, and look oiit of the windows of 
tJ8 eyes on the noble prospect which is before him. 
Four persons, we are told, can sit in the hollow of this* 
colossal head round a table. 

<^**T1i* Word eommoiilyused by Herodotas to sTgnifyan Egyp- 
tian colossal figure is kolostot (ttoXo^fif) : but he also Uses the 
words A»}^ f**y^ ^^ human (igure), or simply kf^Uty t6 ex- 
press the some thing. The word kqio»so$ d6es not appear to sig-. 
tiify; i^ its orrginal acbfcptatioDy a dgure above the human size^^ 
96b JMchiyl. Agtmem.' 4d5. 
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Chapter XIV. 

OBELISBLS. 

Of all the works of Egyptian art, which, by the sim- 
plicity of their form, their colossal size and unity, and 
the beauty of their sculptured decorations, excite our 
wonder and admiration, none can be put in compa- 
rison with the obelisks. As lasting records of those 
antient monarchs, whose names and titles are sculp- 
tured on them, they possess a high historical vifaie, 
which is increased by the fact that some of the most 
remarkable of these venerable monuments now adorn 
the Roman capital. The Cesars seem to have vied 
with one another in transporting these enormous 
blocks from their native soil ; and since the revival 
of the study of antiquities in Rome, the most en* 
lightened of her pontiffs have again erected those 
which had fallen down and were lying on the ground 
in fragments. 

Part of the materials of the following chapter are 
derived from the folio volume of Zoega (De usu! el 
origine obeliscorum), and though it may not be too 
much to affirm that the question, as to the '' use and 
origin of obelisks," is still as debateable as ever, yet 
this learned work is truly valuable for containing an 
account of all the obelisks, as far as they were then 
known, with the passages of antient and modem 
writers referring to them, a description of their sculp 
tures, and a great variety of matter interesting to the 
student of Egyptian antiquities. Since the publicatk>o 
of Zoega^s work, o\xi \aMy«\ftdi^ o? \hft existing obei 
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[isks of Egypt has been much extended by the more 
BLCCurate descriptions and drawings of modem travel* 
lers ; among which we set as high a value on those 
made by Mr. Burton, in his ' Excerpta Hieroglyphica/ 
as on any which we have seen. They will bc^r the 
test of minute comparison with the most trustworthy 
descriptions both of the older and the more recent 
travellers in Egypt. 

A short notice of the history of Zo€ga*s* work is 
not irrelevant to our subject. George Zoega (bom 
1755) was by birth a Danish subject, and a native 
of Jutland. His early passion for the study of an- 
tiquity was shown by the progress which he made in 
the learned languages, and all that appertains to the 
iUustration of antient authors, both at the school of 
Altona, and at the University of GOttingen, where he 
attended the classes of Heyne and Meiners. A tour 
through the south of Europe, in 1776, and a visit to 
Rome, laid the foundation of that passionate attach- 
ment to the great seat of antient art, which was not 
diminished by a return to his native country. In the 
year 1784 we may date his final establishment at 
Rome, where he continued till his death, in 1809. 
Like Winkelmann, he turned Roman Catholic, but not 
for the purpose of securing himself a ready passage 
and a welcome reception at the papal court. His 
conversion, if we may call it by such a name, was the 
sole condition on which he could obtain for his wife 
a young and beautiful Roman lady, to whom he was 
strongly attached. Maria Pietruccioli and the love 
of antient art fixed Zoega at Rome, where he lived a 
life of laborious study, devoted to his favourite pur- 
suits ; and, for a long time, hardly sufficiently free 
from pecuniary embarrassments to relish those plea- 
sures \nih which a student must be contented. 

* Biograpbie Univers^Ue, art. Zpegv His Life has also beea 
imritten by Wekker. 
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Pius VI. having determined to imitate some of his 
predecessors in re-erecting^ those obelisks which still 
lay on the g^und, wished to accompany them with an 
historical commentary and illustration. ZoSga had 
already made himself known by his work on the Im- 
perial Medals of f^gypt, contained in the cabinj^t of Car- 
dinal Borgia ; and to him accordingly the Pope con- 
fided this new undertaking He spent the years 1790 
and 1791 in carefully studying the obelisks, in which 
he was aided by copies of the sculptures furpished him 
by the liberality of the Pope. Though h^ did not suc- 
ceed in forming any satisfactory explanation of the hie* 
roglyphics (which* indeed, was hardly part of his plan), 
yet he established a fact hitherto not suspected — ^that 
the art of hieroglyphical writing or sculpture did not 
cease on the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, as had 
been generally supposed, contrary to all reasonable 
probabiUty, but that it continued in use till the final 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. Zoega's wxk 
is, in fact, as we have already remarked, an immense 
compilation of all that was then known about the 
origin, the signification, the history, and the sculptures 
of obelisks, with a comparison of their different 
styles, intermingled with much valuable informatka 
on Egyptian arts, history, and mythology. At the 
end of the volume there is a series of faithful en- 
gravings of those obelisks which Pius Vt. erected. 
This laborious work was finished in 1796. One great 
value of it consists in the numerous extracts from 
modern travellers, given at the foot of the page, which 
we have in several cases made use of, but not without 
at the same time referring to the originals, when thej 
could be procured. 

An obelisk is properly a single block of stone, cut 
into a quadrilateral form. The horizontal width oi 
each side diminishes gradually, but almost impercep- 
tibly, from the base \o iW \»^ of the shail» whKh is 
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crowned by a small pyramid, consisting, as usual, of 
four triangular sides meeting in a point. Most obe- 
lisks, of which any accurate dimensions have been 
given, have only the opposite pairs of sides equal; 
one pair often exceeding the other in the horizontal 
breadth by six or seven inches, or even more than a 
foot. Obelisks were sometimes of small dimensions, 
such as the two fragments in the Museum, and two 
much smaller at Florence, and in that case were 
of sandstone or basalt ; but the large obelisks are all 
made of the red granite of Syene, from which place 
they were transported to the most distant parts of 
Egypt. It would appear, from an inspection of the 
great gateway of Luxor, from the remains of Helio* 
polis, and the two obelisks of Alexandria, that they 
were principally used in pairs, and placed on each 
side of the propyla, or great entrance to a temple. 
But they were also placed occasionally within the 
interior of the temple, but still in front of gate* 
ways, as at Carnak; just as small obelisks are 
said to be found within the rock-cut temples of 
Ellora. An obelisk of large dimensions is exce^ngly 
well calculated to produce an imposing effect. Rising 
from its base in one continuous unbroken line, the 
eye, as it measures its height by following the clearly 
defined edges, meets with no interruption ; while the 
absence of all small lines of division allows the mind 
to be fully impressed with the colossal unity of the 
mass. Its diminishing bulk also, as it rises ^m the 
base, takes away all appearance of heaviness; and 
the quadrilateral pyramidal top forms a more pleasing 
termination than any other figure would give. The 
different effect produced, even in a common sketch, 
by the huge solitary pillar at Alexandria, and the 
obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle, is sufficient to show 
the advantage of the obelisk form. Were an obelisk, 
balf the height of the Lpndon monvunent, placed b^ 
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iti^ ende, it wbiild produce a much stronger ihipressfoiij 
owing to the superior advantages of ks shape. For si 
single object of large dimensions, a pillar, with it^ 
large base and heavy capital, is one of the worst 
forms ; and we are decidedly of opinion that som^ 
of the high chimneys attached to our maiiufaetories 
produce a more striking and pleasing effect than th^ 
monument of London wouldj in any position what-^ 
ever. 

Abd-allatif (see p. 48) mentions that the obelisks 
of Heliopblis hadj iii his time, a copper cap on the 
top, which, we believe, 'must have beeii an addition 
made by some of the various people i^ho have con-^ 
quered Egypt. As far a^ we know, there is no rea- 
son for believing that this was thfe practice ambng the 
Egyptians. 

Of the two obelisks of Alexandria (see Denon, pi. d) 
one only is standing. But they miist have been botb 
standing when Abd-allatif wrote, about the close of 
the twelfth century, for he says he saw two bbelisks 
near the sea, without making any niention of one of 
them being on the ground ; though, when he spieaks . 
of the two obelisks of Heliopolis, he takes care to say 
that one of them had fallen. From their preseflt 
position it would appear that they must have b^en 
placed at the entrance of a palace oir temple*. Tlfty 
are of red granite, about 65 f^ high, according t6 
English travellers, and at the bai^, we cannot say 
whether 7 feet square or 6, for writers vary one fbdi 
in their account of the length of a line, which cer- 
tainly does not exceed 8 feet ; or, it is possible, that 
one traveller may have measured bhe side and another 
a different one, without being aware that they are hot 
all equal. It is not at all an unfair inference that 
there are proportionate errors in their measurement 
of the length. 

* PiiDy says so, xxxvit 9f 
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The dimensions of the obelisk that now stands, as 
^ven by Denon, in French feet, are the follow- 
ing : a Paris foot is one foot English and -fj part 
pearly. 

ft. in. 

H^igbt of the pedestal) which consists of three 

st^ps 5 2 

Height of the cubica] kind of base • ... 6 6 

Breadth of ditto 7 10 

Height of the obelisk from the top of the base 62 12 

The cubical base is no part of the obelisk, being 
alifays, we believe, a separate block, as in the instance 
of that obelisk which Belzoni removed from Philse. 
tV^iile the French army was at Alexandria, the earth 
was removed from the base of Cleopatra's Needle, and 
It was lai4 bare to the lowest foundation stone, when 
the a1x)ve measures were obtained, which, it will be 
pbsepred, are somewhat different from those given on 
English authority. One of the two Alexandrine* 
p]3eUsks has been presented to the English nation* 
but it has npt yet been carried off; which may at first 
sight appear surprising in a country where the economy 
pf publiq money has not been considered a virtue. Th^ 
e^qplanation probably is, that many claimants have been 
found more importunate in their demands than the 
|P|t>elisk. We are glad to learn that the present 
government intend to transport one of these antient 
pionuments to our metropolis. It was stated in the 
House of Commons, April 15, that the Alexandrine 
obelisk is 64 feet long, and weighs 284 tons. The 
probable expense of removal is «^ 15,000. 

fThe fpllowing additional matter, taken from Nor^ 

* We are not quite sure whether it is Cleopatra's Needle t^iat 
was presented to the nation, or one of the obelisks in front of thd 
llateway of Luxor. The Alexandrine obelisk is hardly worthi 
bringing. 

t Norden par Laogles p. 5p Nordea tjfaTelled ia 1737^ &c« 
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den's Travels, will supply some deficiencies in the de- 
scription of this obelisk. 

It is the standing obelisk which is called Cleopatra's 
Needle ; it is about midway between the modem city 
and the little Pharos (petit Pharillon) ; and the base, 
part of which is covered with earth, is about 20 feet 
above the level of the sea. Only two of the faces 
are in a state of good preservation ; the west side is 
the best ; the other two, the east and south sides, bein^ 
so much damaged by the moist atmosphere of Alex- 
andria, that one can hardly see the sculptures on 
them. The south side has suffered most of all. The 
fallen obelisk is almost covered with earth, and, ac- 
cording to Norden, appears to have been broken, but 
he conjectures that it contains the same sculptures, 
and in the same order as that which is still standing. 
"We see on the fallen obelisk (Norden, pi. 7) a car- 
touche containing the name of King Ramses, which 
also appears most distinctly on - the west or best 
preserved side of the standing obelisk. Each face of 
this last-mentioned obelisk has a row of three crowned 
hawks, just under the base line of the pyramidal top. 
Before the obelisk (between it and the sea) are a 
great many fragments of marbles, which, no doubt, 
belonged to the antient edifice, whose entrance was 
decorated by the two obelisks. The obelisk stands 
a little to the east of the new town, and near the sea. 

The position and dimensions of these two obelisks 
agree with what Pliny says (xxxvi. 9) — " There are 
two other obelisks at Alexandria, near the port and 
close to the temple of Caesar, which King Mesphres cat 
out of the quarry, each 42 cubits high." One royal 
name on the obelisks is Ramses the Great, as we have 
already stated, his name being perfectly legible in Nor- 
den's drawing. We see also distinctly the well-known 
preenomen of this monarch*. But there is also 

* See C\iWft^o\\% Vt^v&^^V w» No, 1 . 



another cartouche containing three figures, which are, 
most probably, only a variety of the name Ramses. 

These Alexandrine obelisks, from their high anti-* 
quity and their connection with the history of the 
Greek city of Alexandria, deserve as minute a de- 
scription as we can give. We therefore add the fol* 
lowing account. Plate 33, (vol. v.) of the French 
work on Egypt, contains a view of two of the faces 
of the standing obelisk, and two faces of that which i» 
lying on the ground. 

ft. in. 

Width of one base of Cleopatra's Needle . . 8 2 
Width of same face of the obeli:$k at base of the 

pyramidal top ^ ^i 

Width of adjacent base (the two opposite 

ones, as usual, being equal) . . • • 7 &!%• 

Ditto of base of pyramidal lop .... ^ ^ 
Height of obelisk from base of shaft to base 

of pyramidal top 57 6j( 

Ditto of pyramidal top ^ ^i 

Whole height of shaft ^ H 

These dimensions of the base are not taken quite at 
the bottom of the shaft; but on one side 3 feet and 
^ inch above the bottom, and on the other side some-' 
what less. 

Height of pedestal on which obelisk rests . 6 11 
Respective heights of the three plinths on 
which base stands, 1 foot 7 inches, 1 foot 
9| inches, 2 feet 1 finches, making alto- 
gether .......... 5 5^ 

Whole height of obelisk and its supports, 

adding the 3 feet | inch 79 6J^ 

The standing obelisk contains three different car- 
touches, two of which are titles and the third is the 
name of Ramses. That which lies on the ground 
contains five different cartouches, three of which, with 
some slight variations, are the same as on the other 
obelisk. The name Ramses is found here also toge- 
ther with another name. 

VOL. I. ^Yi 
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and m Rpdler wfaitfa is etflier a UxMd or a ooeo- 
dile. On the frees of tbe pfiraiBiiU top a mde 
spfainK wkh fanmaa amis is lycacat f d irHinmgoit 
an akar, witk a dntj seated in fiont of iL TkR 
4atf has tile hawk's Ind and the aidar disk— the 
cnbiem of tbe god 12^, the Snn. The hands of fha^ 
sphinx appear in the dnvin^ as they redly oogjit la 
be, a^ich is probably an enor of die dnaghteBBn. 
It is most Hkety that they resemble the ams of the- 
sphinjL on the Campensian obehsk, and on the bas- 
retiefofCaniak. (See p. 219.) 

The mode in wfaidi sncfa enonnons nuaBtts, as 

an obdisk 60 or SO feet m length, were cot oat of 

the solid rock, and afterwaids plaoed on. thcic base, 

may perhaps be made tolerably deer, by suing how 

smular works have been accom|rfished in oar own day. 

^ * In the granite quarries near Seringapalamy the 

most enonnous blocks are separated firnn the solid 

rock, by the following neat and simple prooesa. The 

workman having found a portion of the roi^ snffi- 

cientiy extenshre, and situated near the edjge of the 

part already quarried, lays bare the upper sai&oe, 

and marks cm it a line in the direction of the intendiBd 

separation, along whidi a groove is cot with a diisd 

about a couple of indies m depth. Above this groofe 

a narrow line of fire is then IcjimIUJ, ana maintained 

tin the rock bdow is thoroughly heated, imimdiatdy 

onwhkh aline of men and women, eadi pnmded with 

apot fiiilof cold water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, 

and pour the water into the heated gniore, when the 

lock at once splits with a dear firactnre. S<iuare 

Mocks of 6 feet in the side, and upwards of 80 feet 

m length, are sometimes detached by dis mediod.* 

• ^r J. F. H€«chdPs DBomr«,p. 47, who i«fi»i to Dr. 1» 
tan, E4.PhiL Trans. ix.p, 312. m.imam^»^ 
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Agafharchldes, in his account of the gold mines of 
Egypt, says, that the rocks were split by burning 
wood, but he gives no further information on the mode 
of doing it 

Belzoni* suggests that the Egyptians cut their 
Uocks in a manner somewhat siinilaT, as far as he 
tx>uld conjecture from the present appearances in the 
granite quarries of Assouan. He supposes that the 
figure of the piece to be taken out of the rock was 
determined by cutting with a chisel a hne about two 
inches deep dl round, and then separating the mass 
from lihe roclc by some sudden blow with a machine. 
Whatever may have been the precise mode of effecting 
l^is, we are assured by Gau, who examined the 
quarries at Kalapsch^, in Nubia, that there had been 
no waste of material, but that the rock was cut in 
fiudbi a way that every piece of stone was made avail- 
able. T^ns might possibly have been done even with 
the chisel alone, for the Egyptians seem not to have 
heen people who were sparing of labour. Some 
finther remariss on the Egyptian quarries we shall 
find it most convenient to add at the end of the 
chapters on obelisks. 

To transport such huge obelisks as those of Luxor^ 
which are above 80 feet high, from the quarries of 
Syene to Thebes, and even as fkr as Heliopolis, must 
have been an arduous undertaking. The chief diffi- 
ctdty, however, virould be in removing the mass safely 
into a boat or on a raft, and in taking it out again. 
Mr. Belzoni succeeded in placing an obelisk (from 
the island of Philae), 22 feet long and 2 wide at the 
base, in a boat vrith no other aid than poles, rotten 
palm ropes and some ignorant Arabs. Indeed, 
at the first attempt the obelisk crushed down the 
pier that had been made for the purpose of removing 
it into the boat and slipped into the river. After 

^ Belzoai, p. 105 « 
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being: rolled out on- the dry shore it was placed on 
board simply by means of a bridge of palm-trees. 
He also contrived to convey the obelisk safely down 
the cataracts of Assouan at a season virhen the river 
was low, and the fall of water consequently the 
greatest, which increased the risk of striking against 
some of the numerous rocks that lie in this part of 
the river. " This obelisk," Belzoni remarks, " was 
not smaller in height than that in St. George's Fields 
(London), but of a stone of much heavier quality." 

It was the removal of this obelisk from Pbik 
which chiefly exposed Belzoni to the intrigues and 
plots of Drovetti, himself a collector of antiquities 
for sale, and an ardent admirer of this obelisk in 
consideration of its supposed exchangeable value. If 
half that Belzoni says of him be true, it would be 
difficult to find a more accomplished knave. It is 
but fair, however, to state that Gau in his visit to 
Egypt found Drovetti kind and obliging ; but Gau's 
pursuits were not those of a tradesman in antiquities, 
and therefore not likely to excite the Italian's jesdousy. 
Whatever colouring we may suppose to be given to 
his own side of the question by Belzoni, the main 
facts which he states are decisive against the said 
Drovetti. The obelisk which Belzoni took from 
Fhilae, was safely landed at Alexandria, but what be- 
came of it after we do not know *. 

Obelisks, on arriving at the end of their journey, 
were placed on their pedestals, most probably by 
means of banks of earth, after the manner still in use 
in India. In the extract which we have just made 
from the discourse on Natural Philosophy, a reference 
is given to the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
which contain a communication from Dr. Kennedy, 
on the way in which a granite obelisk was raised by 

* We have been informed that it is in the possessioa of Mr. W. 
BsmkeSf at whose exipensftX^ v«?& x^moN-ed. 
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the natives at Seringapatam, which may probably 
throw some light on the contrivances adopted by the 
Egyptians for similar purposes*. Tlie account is 
eontained in a letter from Colonel Wilks to Dr. 
Kennedy. The Colonel states that he writes from 
recollection only. This obelisk, which was erected 
at Seringapatam, in 1805, to the memory of Josiah 
Webbe, was entirely the work of the Hindoos, with 
the exception of the design, which was furnished by 
a European. 

The plinth of the obelisk is 1^ feet thick, formed 
of three stones of equal dimensions, which rest on 
three similar stones, placed, as Colonel Wilks believes, 
on the solid rock which was levelled to receive them. 
The pedestal is a single stone, 9 feet high and about 
7 wide. The base of the obelisk was 6 feet in dia- 
meter, and a hole about 3 inches deep was cut in the 
top of the pedestal to receive it ; this would leave a 
ledge of about 6 inches on each side, between the 
bottom of the shaft and the edge of the pedestal. 

Colonel Wilks, speaking from memory, says the 
diafl is not more than 60 feet long, but he adds, that 
other persons, who speak from memory also, state it 
to be 70 feet at least. The first stone quarried was 
84 feet long, but afler being moved a few yards, 
it was broken by an explosion of gunpowder intended 
to break a detached stone that stood in the way. 
This led the native superintendent to contract his de- 
sign as to the magnitude of the block, which at last' 
was successfully transported from the quarry to the 
place where it was erected, a distance of about two 
miles. We have already mentioned one way of split- 
ting large masses, referred to by Sir F. Herschel jn 
his Discourse on Natural Philosophy, and we now 
shall mention another which is also described in CoL 
Wilks*8 letter, and is not unlike the mode by which 
• Edinburgh Phil. Trans, ix. 812. 

2f3 
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Belzoni conjectures that the antient Egyptians de- 
tached large masses of granite from the rock. 

" The workman looks for a plain, naked surfece 
of sufficient extent, and a stratum * of the proper 
thickness, sufficiently near the edge of the rock to 
facilitate the separation, or made so by previous 
trimming. 

** The spot being determined, a line is marked along 
the direction of the intended separation ; and a groove 
of about two inches wide, and the same depth, is cut 
with chisels; or, if the stratum be but thin, holes of 
the same dimensions, at a foot and a half, or two feet 
distance, are cut along the Une. In either case, all 
being now ready, a workman with a small chisel is 
placed at each hole or interval, and with small iron 
mallets the line of men keep beating on the chisels, 
but not with violence, from left to right, or from right 
to left ; this operation, as they say, is sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days before the separation is 
effected. Those who have observed the mode of 
cutting (as it is called) plate-glass, will not be sur- 
prised at their beating from one end, and the fissure 
also taking place, from one end to the other. This is 
the mode by which the stone in question was se- 
parated." The second method, already described (see 
p. 304), is said by Colonel Wilks not to produce so 
clean a fracture as that just detailed. 

As granite is very brittle, it was necessary to use 
great caution in removing so large a mass. Colonel 
Wilks does not state either the time employed in the 
removal, or the expense of the different parts of this 
process. It was, however, removed by men with 

* Colonel Wilks apologizes for using the word stratum, as it 
may displease some geologists ; but be says it is the only term 
which will explain the kind of mass out of which these large 
pieces are taken. These atrataj or beds of ^raDite^ vary "both ii| 
their incliaation aad thickness. 
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ropes, about 600 at a time being employed. Colonel 
Wilks goes on to describe the mode of raising it thus : 
" To shorten my description I must anticipate a 
little, by requesting you to conceive the shaft finished, 
and placed ready for erection in a horizontal position, 
raised to the proper height, and with its base ac- 
curately placed for insertion in the top of the pedestal, 
when it should attain a vertical position. Then 
imagine a strong wall, built at right angles with the 
line of the shall, and a few feet beyond its smaller 
end ; with two lateral retaining walls, parallel to the 
shaft, and a fourth of smaller elevation, near the 
pedestal, to support the mass of earth and workmen 
to be employed. On such a platform, raised ten and 
a half feet, you will, in the first instance, conceive the 
shaft to be horizontally arranged. Two lines of 
timber, plank or balk, were then ranged along the 
two sides of the shaft, to serve as fulcra, and two 
lines of men with handspikes, attended by others 
ready with chocks or pieces* of timber of different 
thickness, to be inserted under the shaft for the pur- 
pose of keeping the elevation of the smaller end, 
effected by the handspikes, and distributing the pres- 
sure so equally as not to risk the accidents which 
would otherwise be inevitable with this very fragile 
substance. In proportion as elevation was thus gra- 
dually obtained for the smaller end, the space below 
was filled with rammed earth, and the same process 
was repeated with the parallel balks of timber, hand- 
spikes, and chocks ; the small end gradually rising at 
each successive step, the wall behind increasing in 
height, and an inclined plane of solid earth gradually 
increasing its angle with the horizon until it equalled 
that at which solid earth could with safety be em- 
ployed; when the force required being proportionally 
diminished, timber alone was employed for its eleva- 
tion. Finally, a scaffolding of timber was erected, 
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embracing three »iie9 of the podestaL and nctriy 
equal to the ultimate height of the obeligk ; ropes 
were applied to the suinmit of the shaft, in such di- 
rections as to steady and check it ; handspike gava 
the requisite impetus, until it felt the power of the 
ropes, and was ultimately and safely lodged in ita 
shallow receptacle." 

Colonel Wilks, fearing the hole in the top of the 
pedestal might not be accurately horizontal, offiured 
the engineer the use of a s^arit level ; but tluiugh he 
admired the contrivance, he did not like to venture 
on a new method. By dropping water on the sur&ce 
be ascertained by its motion, that spme parts were 
higher than others, and accordingly the funtfafit was 
again worked till it was a perfect level, aiid a dro|i oi 
water would stand still on any pajrt of it. 

'* The whole obelisk received a very Mt d^gsee of 
polish from corundum. A piece of plank is ovev* 
spread with the sort of cement used &iT setting vwoid*^ 
blades in their handles ; while this suhstam;e is still 
liquid* it is mixed ^id powdered over with pulverised 
corundum (reduced to a coarse or finesai^l, according 
to the purpose for which it is intended) and left to diy 
in the sun. These planks, weighted over, are th^ 
used like the slabs of the stone-polisher in England." 

The granite pillars in the King's fiibrarj, British 
Museum, are each composed of one pieee of Scotsh 
granite, to which a very fine polish has been given, 
fully equal to that of any i^pecinien of Egyptian 
art. The columns were at first smoothed in the 
common way, by rubbing them with stones, and then 
the final polish was effeoted by means of emery aiKi 
putty-powder. The obelisk in fi'ont of the Vatican 
was erected by Fontana, the aidiitect of Sixivs V., in 
a very diiierent way ^om the simple osethod just 
described^ and by the aid of the most complicated 
and wonderfiil machinery, 
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A print of the Seringapatam obelisk is given in the 
volume of the Edinburgh Transactions referred to, 
from which we may form a pretty good idea of the 
effect it produces. The pHnth and pedestal are in the 
genuine simple Egyptian style, resembling those of 
Cleopatra's Needle ; but, from being enclosed in an 
iron railing, the lower parts are somewhat obscured, 
and the general effect is injured. The obelisk ap- 
pears, also, to taper rather too much towards the 
upper part, when compared with those in the Roman 
capital. 

Pliny tells ua a story, which would probably imply 
th^ he supposed the obelisks of Thebes were raised 
by machinery, in rather a more expeditious way than 
what we have just transcribed. " A king," he says, 
*' fearing that the machines might not support an 
obelisk that he wished to raise, fastened his son to the 
top of it, in order that the additional risk which the 
workmen were exposed to, might secure the safety of 
his favourite obeUsk." 

During the occupation of Egypt by the Ptolemies 
it is not likely they would neglect any opportunity of 
employing so striking an architectural ornament as an 
obelisk, for the decoration of the new city of Alexan- 
dria, and other places which they might embellish. 
Accordingly, we find that (in addition to the two obe- 
lisks still remaining at Alexandria, which must have 
been removed by the Ptolemies from some antient tem- 
ple to their present position) another is mentioned 
as having been erected by Ptolemaeus Philadelphus 
at Alexandria. The passage of Pliny, which we are 
going to paraphrase, is somewhat obscure, according 
to the manner of this careless compiler. "*PtolemaBus 
Philadelphus erected at Alexandria an obelisk 80 
cubits high? which King Nectanebus had cut clean 

* Pook xxxvi. chap. 9, 
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cfut*; but it «ost much more ^abocur to4alqs'tiie 
mass of stone to its place of destinaitioii and fiet it op, 
than it did to cut it out. Some say it was broivtit 
down the river in a vessel by the architect Satyras ; £at 
CalluLeniis (Callistratus, in some editions) says itwai 
done by Phoenix in the foHowing manner. A €aB«l waft 
du|^ from the river to the place wiiere the olaeiisk lay, 
and two boats were placed side by side «iBd fffled with 
pieces of stone of the same material as iht obdisk 
These pieces were in the shape of a bddk, and a ibota 
length (or cubical pieces, each side measurinj^ one^bot), 
so that the proportion between the quaatity af matter 
in the obelisk and that hcdd by the bointe cadMl bedeler- 
mined. The two boats were loaded to twice tbe wo^ 
of the obelisk, in order that tiiey mig^t go under H, its 
two ends resting on tiie twoaides of the canal. Then, 
as the pieces of stone were taken out, the boats of 
course rose together, and at last suppoited the obeM, 
and carried it oflT. Six such oftielisks were cut oat of 
the same mountain [he means tbe graaSte quarries 
near Syene], and the architect ceceived a preient of 
fif)y talents. But this obdisk was placed at Arsinoe by 
the above-mentioned king, as a testimony of affecdon 
to his sister, and wife Aranoe. This obelisk beia^ 
inconvenient to the naval station was brought to the 
Forum at Rome, by a ceitain Maximns, a pnfybL of 
Egypt, who cut off the top, intending to add a gided 
one ; but this was nev«r done." 

Pliny first of all says that this obdi^ was placed st 
Alexandria, and then he says it was erected at Ars^oe. 
Probably the obelisk erected at Arsinoe was one of 
the six which he mentions. The Arnnoe must hame 
been the town on the site of Sues, at the top of the 
western arm of the Red Sea, and on the canal (hat 
communicated with the Pdusiac branch ; at least the 

'I* *< Or Vvad cu\. vodV^^NtHbiovt iculpturos." 



neBttbii df a Aock^jard, or naval station, renders it 
aoore Hkdy to be this- town than the Arsinoe near the 
lake MoKfis, thougb the latter also stood on a canal, 
"bJlF- which k communicated with the river. But the 
whdle diffieulty may perhaps- be best removed by 
xeading ^ Arsisoeo)' in^ the passage of Pliny, instead 
a£ iLrniioe. The Affsiiioeon would then be a place 
inr Akxaildria dedicated to Ar»noe. From this ex<- 
tract we* see also* that Maximus intended to ornamenC 
Us olidisk somewhat in the style of that which Abd** 
a&tifsaw at Hdiopolis, with the copper cap. 

BSefhne We proce^ to speak more particularly of 
ttie obelisks no# in Enibpe, we shall diescribe some 
of those in Egyptv idiout which* we hs^pen to possess 
llis.beslinformatiom Mr. Burton, in his Excerptay 
lute gtvem ¥ery dear drawings of the hiero^yphics' 
OB aiwjnl of the obelisks now in Egypt. Those 
that marie the site of the antient dty of Tanis, the 
!&>ait of the Scripture^,, are all'lyihg on the ground*,. 
and ca»theiaefiire be easily- examined; except on the 
vndea^ aide; The obeliric of San (Tanis), given in his 
SBtfi plate^ Has tvro of its sides represented. The di- 
■nMBsof the base line and theperpendiculiar altitude 
oi the pffamidai- top seem, to be vexy nearly the same; 
One'fsoe of this pyramidal top has sculptures on it, 
part of whidi have been? erased^ The other face has 
Mne ih thfe drawing:. A series of hieroglyphics, be« 
gmining at the t»p of the shaft with the crowned 
iMlWk^ run down, to the base: they are not bounded, 
dff is^ the case in some obdisks, by a longitudinal 
^<ioove^ or disep^^at line on each side; The sculp- 
tures on*eaeh ftice of the obelisk agree in very few 
particnlarsi except in both bavmg the crowned hawk, 
is just' described^ and the prsenomen and name of 
Ring Ramses. The prsenomen occurs first, beginningr 
liom the top of the obelisk,, and is followed by the 
. •SeeDeMiirnuirpl.19;^ 
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name Ramses, with the goose and solar disk inter- 
posed between the two cartouches. Examples of this 
goose and disk may be seen on several of the monu- 
ments of the Museum : the symbols signify, accord- 
ing to M. ChampolUon, " Son of the Sun." The 
praenomen occurs again near the bottom of the shaft. 
The horizontal dimensions of each side of the base 
and top of the shafl are, respectively, as 39 and 28. 
We are not able to tell from the drawing, as it is un- 
accompanied with any description, whether it is two 
opposite sides, or two adjacent sides of the obelisk, 
that Mr. Burton has represented. The dimensions 
of the two sides seem to differ a little at the base, 
while at the top they appear to agree. This obelisk 
is in its proportions more pleasing to the eye than 
many others, being neither too slight nor too stunted. 

Mr. Burton has given a drawing of three sides of 
another obelisk at San, which has a bit of the pointed 
pyramidal top slightly damaged, and is also broken in 
its lower part. The faces of the pyramidal apex have 
sculptures on them ; and each side of the shall has 
for its decoration at the top, the crowned hawk. The 
sculpture is in very good style. Behind the hawk is 
a solar disk or globe, with the regal serpent sus- 
pended from it, and at the same time raising its front 
boldly, as we see on the royal tiara. The crux an^ 
sata, or tau, with the circle attached to the top, is 
suspended from the middle part of the serpent. The 
sculptures on the three sides only agree in having the 
praenomen and name of King Ramses represented 
exactly as on the other obelisk. The dimensions of 
the three sides of this obelisk are the , same in the 
drawing, from which we may, perhaps, conclude that 
the measurement of all the sides of the obelisk is 
imiform. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the camel is 
not found on \te mowvMsaftuts, of Egypt, and argu* 
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ments have been derived from this supposed fact to 
show that the animal could not have been used in 
Africa before the Arab conquest of Egypt. But not * 
to mention the evidence of Scripture as to the camel 
being familiar to the Egyptians as a beast of burden, 
we may add that it is represented on the obelisks of 
Luxor, and, we believe, also on these two obelisks of 
San. We are not, however, quite sure, because the 
neck is rather short, only a part of it being drawn. 
But on the fragment of another obelisk at San, of 
which Mr. Burton has also given a drawing (pi. 40), 
the long neck of the animal, with its head, is most dis- 
tinctly seen, and cannot be mistaken. This fragment 
also contains the name of King Ramses, an appella- 
tion perpetuated on the durable stone from the north- 
em extremity of Egypt to the remotest monuments of 
Nubia. That one monarch should in his life-time com- 
plete so many great works is hardly credible, and we 
may therefore, perhaps, assign them to different indivi- 
duals, notwithstanding the agreement in the prsenomen 
or title* But this inquiry is more suitable for another 
place. We may remark, however, that as this name of 
Ramses belongs to the earliest history of Egypt, which 
assumes anything like an authentic shape, it tends to 
prove the high antiquity of Tanis, which we know> 
from the sacred records, to have t existed in the time 
of Moses. And if the origin of Tanis belongs to this 
remote epoch, what are we to say of the antiquity of 
Thebes? It must certainly be referred to a still 
more distant date ; unless we suppose, which seems 
a supposition altogether without foundation, that the 
granite of Syene was transported to the Delta to 

* Gen. xii. 16. — We may remark that tl»€ camel was at least 
well known to the European Greeks as early asB.c* 480, many 
of these animals having been taken after the battl^ of Plataea. 
Herod, ix. 81. 

t Numbers;xiii.22, 

VOL, /. ^ Qi 
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form obelisks and temples, befbre it was usedfto de- 
corate places much nearer, and to which it could be 
conveyed with one-tenth of the trouble. 

We have already spoken in our general description, 
of the obelisk of Heliopolis, probably one of the most 
venerable monuments of antiquity that the antient 
land of Miaraim possesses; but one about which 
there is "considerable discrepancy in the accounts of 
travellers. Mr. Burton has given a drawing of this 
also, but we cannot determine from it whether or not 
the four sides of the obelisk are equal. The angles, 
according to Niebuhr, stand S.S.E., N.N.W., E.N.E., 
W.S.W. The base of the pyramidal top somewhat 
exceeds the perpendicular height of that member of 
the obelisk, which we believe to be a characteristic 
mark of the older specimens. The lengrth of the shaft, 
according to Mr. Burton's scale, is* about 61 feet, and 
the width of the bottom of it about 6^ feet The 
pedestal we believe (for authorities differ) is entirely 
covered with earth. We cannot undertake to state 
the width of the pyramidal base which terminates the 
shaft of the obelisk. The faces of the pyramid are 
without sculptures; and the first in order on the 
obelisk, beginning at the top, is the hawk without s 
crown. Except where some few erasures prevent us 
from seeing the sculptures, it may be observed that 
they are exactly the same on all the four sides of the 
obelisk. There is however an omission, apparendy 
accidental, of a small group of four figures on one 
of the faces, which has caused aU the sculptures 
below it to be raised above the height occupied by 

* Pococke, p. 23 : ''I found by the quadrant it was 67J feet 
high. This obelisk is 6 feet wide to the north and south, and 6 
feet 4 inches to the east and west ; and it is discoloured by the 
water (the annual inundation) to the height of near 7 feet. It is 
weiJ preserved, exce\)t tUat ua the west side it is scaled away for 
about 15 feet bigb.'V 
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the correflponding figures on the other three fkces. 
This did not escape the obsenration of the accurate 
Norden *. Each face of this obelisk has three car- 
touches, in the following order from top to bottom-^ 
a praenomen not yet understood, a name read Otor* 
tasen, and the prsnomen repeated. 

M. Champollidu assigns this king to the twenty- 
third dynasty of Manethon, making him the same at 
bis Osorthos, and thus limiting the age of this obelisk 
to about the tenth century before our era ; but this 
is at least doubtful. The same name occurs on 
several Egyptian monuments at Paris, and also on a 
sculptured stone in the j^aioum, which Mr. Burton 
has copied. 

According to Norden, the hieroglyphics, though 
inferior to those of the obelisks of Luxor, are still 
well ex^uted, and Hasselquist pronounces the sculp- 
tured birds to be so well cut that it is very easy to 
point out the originals in nature. This is of some 
importance in helping us to fix the probable antiquity 
of this obelisk. The sculptures show an early age, 
probably one before that in which the palace of 
Luxor was finished. Of the obelisk of Heliopolis 
•Hasselquist says, '* f At Matarie (Heliopolis) is an 
obelisk, the finest in Eg3rpt I could not have be- 
lieved that natural history could be so useful in mat- 
ters of antiquity as I found it here. An ornithologist 
can determine at the first glance to what genus those 
birds belong which the antient Egyptians have sculp*- 
tured. I recognized the screech-owl {strix)^ which 
stood above at the top of the obelisk ; a kind of snipe 

* " I have represented the southern side of this obelisk, be» 
ctaiie it is the l)est preserved. The other sides are aliiie, eiK- 
cepting that of the north, where there is a small differeuce.'*.^ 
" The bottom of the obelisk on the east side is almost entirely 
ruined.'* 

• f Hasselquist, Reise nach Palastiua berausgegebeu von Carl 
Linnttus, Rostock, 1762. 
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iunL niu::! Huseiquifii faJK ii sn^ie. xfiiwgainik ap- 
pear*- oil tilt nicmiiiiiei]&, and s ^nqnemiy repgaird 
mi mciiiic: of ibf MiHeam. 

Tiifr ciu:^ cjT £r(*o9e (imm). for ii may be called 
eimer, i^ iioLininiLn ^wlJufHu^ on the obelisk; but 
the fonr^ i^ esecmed irith a fideJity and ^liril trnk 
admirHiiie — we mean in Mz. Bnitcm's draviDg: in 
che FrencL eninaviiir <t. 26) tbe e&ecniian of these 
iiint ifc very inferior. A ^rroiq) of ihree storks onit- 
menif- eacii face ai the obeiifik, «tt«Tii^mg diPDCtly ODder 
xhe name of the txnrr Osonasen. 

The obeii^ now gtnTifjmg a few tnibMa from. Medi- 
net el Faioum is described by Pococke (L 59), and 
we have a drawinfr of two sides of it in 34r. Barton's 
^^suxrptsL. It is Temarkable for bavii^ a circiilar top, 
in this re^>em bearinjT some resemblance to the obc&k 
ofAxjun. £ach of the two narrower £uaesb^ins with 
the crowned hawk at the top, which is foDowed by a 

^- of verticaJ scnlptures esactly tbe same on both 

till we come to a cartonche containing a pi»- 

- the same as that on the obelisk of Hdopolis. 

the pnenamen there is a ^dtscr^Mincy in the 

^whidi occupy «qual ^wces on tbe two sides; 

< 9^ ^ >aoe oontainin^ nine -figures, and the 

■• aevm, wbich are aH different. Below these 

^tlW lnii^ is ^ Gorman word ; but what it " wffn*. ia tkii 
^■■- wa cawKA venture to ««y. 
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spaen^, tHey again agree till: #ithin one f&gint of tha 
lowest part, as given in Mr. Burton's drawing. There 
is only visible the single cartouche which we have 
iBentloned^ the rest probably being worn out. 

The following is Poeocke's description : '* *I weal 
from Faioum, about three miles to the south-west, to 
a very particular obelisk of a red granite, called 
Akmeed Bijige, or the pillar of Bijige (Bibig aoi* 
cording to Vansleb), from the village of Bijige near it. 
It is di the figure represented in the twenty-second 
plate, measuring 4 feet 2 inches on the north side, 
and 6 feet 6 inches on the east. It is 48 feet high, 
each side of it divided by lines into three columns, 
that in the middle being a foot wide. I observed 
the manner in which the hieroglyphics are disposed ; 
above these are four stories of men, six on each Une, 
18 inches high, most of them having hawks' heads 
and the high cap ; below, it is divided into fourteen 
coldmns of hieroglyphics ; and the top is cut down 
in the middle about 3 inches firom north to south as, 
in the draught" Ther^ is hardly any resemblanea 
at all faetwe^ the miserable sketch which Pococke 
has given of this obelisk and Mr. Burton'ii drawinr. 
As to Uie top, there is none at all in Pococke s 
sketch: in Mr. Burton's view it is rounded like a 
semidrele. 

^* The obelisk," says Pococke, ^* is much decayed 
all round, for ten feet high, but mostly on the south 
side ; the west side is almost endrely defaced ; and at 
the S.W. and S.E. comers it is mueh broken for 
about 20 feet high ; and the whole is very fotll on 
account of the l^ds that sit upon the lop of it ( eo 
that it would have been difficult to have taken off the 
hieroglypWes." 

' Vansld), who saw this obdisk ih 1672) informs us 
that it steads Ott the ground without a pedMiU, whiph 

. •POfSt%S,l,W 
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we can hardly credit. According to him the top is^ 
formed in a ridge-shape (en dos d'&ne). " On the 
south face, which is one of the broadest, there are— • 
first, three rows of figures, men and women, holding, 
one another by the hand. Under these three rows, 
are fourteen rows of hieroglyphical characters, of the 
size of the finger, which are read from top to bottom ; 
each row is separated from the other which is next to 
it by a line drawn between them the whole length of 
the obelisk; so that; this obelisk is, without doubt, 
one of the most curious. On each of the smaller 
sides there is only a single row of characters, of mo- 
derate size, which are still very beautiful and clear. 
Time has neariy effaced the figures, from the middle 
of the column to its base." 

Mr. Burton's drawing has no desoription accompar* 
nying it, which circumstance, added to the discrepan- 
cies of travellers, renders its interpretation somewhat- 
difficult. Indeed, neither Pococke's wretched sketch of 
the obelisk, nor his description, agree at all with the 
more accurate drawing. Mr. B. has represented, appa- 
rently, three sides of the obehsk, one of which must be 
the south side, which Vansleb describes. But instead 
of three rows of figures, there are five, one above an- 
other, not mere men and women, as the traveller sup- 
poses, but the usual representations of kings makiag 
offerings to hawk-headed deities, &c. There are six of 
these figures, as Pococke correctly states, in each row.* 
Over the two centre figures of the highest row are two- 
cartouches, exactly the same as those on the obelisk of 
Heliopolis ; the cartouches are repeated over the two 
centre figures of each of the lower rows. This obe^* 
lisk, then, must be of the same date as that of Heli- 
opolis, and the work of the same king, Osortasen. It 
is rather curious that the two centre figures of the 
highest row, over the heads of which the cartouches 
Stand, are two fi|^eai mlboMdti caps. But in each of 
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the four lower' rows, the two central figures, over: 
which the cartouches stand, have the royal cap on 
their heads ; the right-hand figure in each row is the 
same, heing a king with the high cap. The left- 
hand figure of the two central ones is also a king,, 
with his back turned to the back of the other : he also, 
has a high cap, but of a different form, like that of 
the Museum colossus. No. S. 

Under the lowest row are fourteen narrow spaces,, 
bounded on each side by vertical lines, which are no 
doubt those which Vansleb describes. No hierogly- 
phics are marked here in Mr. B.'s drawing ; but, 
instead of them, a number of cross-marks, intended, 
probably to indicate that the figures are erased and 
indistinct. This larger side of the obelisk terminates, as 
usual, in a horizontal line, in the central part of which 
there is a circular groove, running down the face of 
the obelisk fh)m the top to the distance of not quite 
two feet But this does not appear to be a cut right: 
dpwn into the stone, as Pococke describes it. The two 
smaller sides terminate at the top, as we have already 
said, in a circular line, which we presume is continued 
all along the summit of the obelisk, so that the crown- 
ing part of it must resemble a cylinder cut in two 
by a plane passing through its axis. 

It would require more space than oui^ narrow limits 
allow, to describe the obelisks of Luxor ; for each , 
obelisk, with its numerous sculptures, would furnish 
matter both for long description and much discussion. 
We refer to the drawings in the great French work. 

There is one obehsk in Africa, far beyond the 
ordinary limits of the kingdom ofthe Pharaohs, which, 
deserves a short notice. 

At Axum, in Abyssinia (lat. 14° 60, there is, in 
addition to a small plain obelisk, a larger one, 60 
feet hi^h, made of a single block of granite. " * All 

• Salt, p. 404. 
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its ornaments/' says Mr. Salt, ** Are tery boldly 
relieved, which, together with the hollow space mu- 
lling up the centre, and the patera at the top, give a 
lightness and elegance to the Whole form that is 
probably unrivalled. Several other obelisks lie broken 
on the ground, at no great distance, one of which is 
of still larger dimensions.'^ We dissent from the 
traveller in his admiration of this obelisk, which is by 
no means improved by the Oreek ornaments ' added 
to the top. In Mr. Salt's plan of Axum (Lord Va- 
lentia's Travels, vol. iii. p. 82) we see, on the south 
side of the town, one plain obelisk standing, and four- 
teen more near ft, marked as fallen obelisks. Other 
fallen obelisks are indicated in the plan as lying on the 
north side of the town, some of which have been care- 
fully sculptured, while others have had no decorations. 
The large obelisk * just described is still in its original 
position, standing near a large daroo-tree (p. 87), as 
it is represented in the plate in Lord Valentia's work. 
Mr. Salt remarks, in his * Voyage to Abyssinia,* that 
he has no corrections to make in this print ; but that, 
owing to a slight mistake in the ehgt^ver, the patera 
on the top of the obelisk is delineated in Lo^d Va- 
kntia's work as rather pointed, whereas it ought to be 
round. 

This Abyssinian obelisk stands on a base consisting 
of three plinths (according to the view) ; and on one 
j^de, near the bottom of the obelisk, something like 
a doorway seems to be marked out. TTie whole is 
ornamented with indifferent sculptures, not hierogly- 
phics. There is also a Greek inscription at Axum, 
supposed to be about the date a.d. 300, from which, 

* In Mr. Salt's ' Voyage to Abyssinia,* which was his second 
visit, the height of this obelisk is reduced from 80 feet, the dimen* 
slons stated io Lord Valeotia's Travels, to 60 feet, which t$ a cod^ 
siderablt deductioa from the first esUnaate^ No mcRtioa is made 
of the mode in whlcli the obelisk was measured, aad the height of 
it may still be very iucottecWy %vi%ti. 
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supported by other evidence, we may infer that 
these obelisks were raised by Greeks, who spread 
themselves along the waters of the Nile even as 
far as this remote spot, and probably communicated 
their language to the petty chieflains of those coun* 
tries with whom they might become connected by 
commerce and intermarriage. 

It has been generally supposed that there are no 
Iraces of obelisks south of the first cataracts, with 
the exception of the Axumite obelisks described by 
Salt and Lord Valentia, which undoubtedly belong 
to a period posterior to the Ptolemaic age. Bruce, 
indeed, speaks of some fragments near Chendi ; and 
Ruppel describes one more particularly which he saw 
at Jebel Barkal. This obelisk is 5 feet high, made 
of granite, and ornamented with hieroglyphics. It 
stands within a small quadrangular enclosure formed 
by a strong wall. 

It appears not improbable that the absence of large 
obelisks in Nubia may be owing to the impossibility 
of conveying such enormous masses of granite up the 
river irom the quarries of Syene. There are granite 
quarries indeed in Nubia, on the east side of the river, 
opposite the little island of Tumbus, which furnished 
the materials for the two colossi on the island of Argo. 
Whether these quarries could supply, like those of 
Syene, blocks large enough for colossi and obelisks of 
such dimensions as those of Thebes, we are not able 
to learn from the statement of Riippel. 

There is another obelisk beyond the limits of Egypt, 
in the wastes of Arabia Petraea. Near the wells of 
Nahasb, about seventy miles S.S.E. from Suez, on a 
hill which covers one of the old copper-mines of this 
district, Ruppel found a small obelisk of sandstone, 
8 feet long, lying on the ground. The three sides 
which were exposed to the atmosphere had lost their 
sculptures, but the fourth, which from its position was 
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protected, contained hieroglyphics, which appetoed 
beautiful as far as he could examine them. 

Niebuhr (pi. 36) has ^ven a drawing of two faces 
of each of two obelisks which he saw at Cairo. The 
reason why he did not draw all the ikces will be clear 
from his own account : — ^" In plate 86 I have repre- 
sented part of the Pharaonic writing on tvro small 
broken obeUsks. The piece (No. 1) is of black marble, 
and is now the door-sill of a mosqUe in the castle of 
Cairo: Some of the figures are remarkable for being 
(Considerably raised in a sunk frame (intaglioi). The 
second fragment is of granite, and is now a door^ 
step in a house near Kantared-siedid. It is 5^ feet 
k)ng. On this also are some figures, sunk deep 
like the others, but raised in the centre." In the 
French translation of Niebuhr's Travels three figures 
particularly are marked as being deep intaglios. Po- 
cocke * also savs, " In the castle of Cairo I saw a 
piece of a small obelisk of black marble, with hiero- 
glyphics on it, made use of as the sill of a window ; 
it is about 8 feet long and 18 inches square." The 
** black marble obelisk," described by Niebuhr, is one 
of those now in the Museum (No. 70), and as he has 
given a copy of the two sides which he saw, we have 
an opportimity, which but rarely happens, of testing 
with our own eyes the accuracy of a traveller s ob- 
servation. Those who are acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the elder Niebuhr will have no difficulty in 
believing that his copy of the obehsk, though by no 
means the work of a skilful draughtsman, is minutely 
exact, with the exception of one or two very unim- 
portant particulars. And it is no small degree of pndse 
to have copied with such accuracy the sculptures on 
a, monument of comparatively little importance, when 
the copier had not the smallest reason for supposing 
that the original and his copy would ever be con- 



fronted in one of the capitals of Europe. Such fidelity 
in a little matter may teach us how to value Niebuhr's 
evidence in others of more importance. 

This obelisk (see p. 51) has been broken into twa 
unequal pieces, which are now imited, and the whole 
stands on a small block of stone. The lower part ia 
quite complete, which is evident from there being, on 
all the four faces, a vacant space about 10^ inches in 
length, between the base and the first series of sculp- 
tures. 

The fiillowing are some of the dimensions :— • 

Width of east side, as the obelisk now stands, ft. in. 

measured along the base, aboat. • ,15^ 

Korth side ditto 1 4 J 

Height, about . .' . . . . 8 l| 
Horizontal measure of east side at the distance 

of4 ft. 6 in. from the base . . . 1 2f 

As the higher part of the obeUsk is fractured" 
unequally, the height which we have given is only 
exact for a portion of the northern face, which is one 
of those copied by Niebuhr. His drawing shows 
that the obelisk has lost a few inches in some parts of 
the top since it left Cairo ; probably when it was ex- 
tricated from its imprisonment in the door or window. 
This northern face contains, in the highest part, a 
cartouche now only half entire, which we presume to 
be a praenomen or title. Immediately under it we 
see the usual symbol of the goose and disk, followed 
by another cartouche containing the name. Both 
these cartouches are repeated on the opposite sides, 
and in the same position ; but they do not occur again 
on any part of this obelisk. All the figures on the 
four sides are contained between two longitudinal 
grooves running up the faces of the obelisk, and 
leaving a broad smooth space between them and the 
edges of the column. 

The sculptures on the north and south faces are' 
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not in all respects the same ; yet they differ in vety 
few particulars. The same may be said of the east 
and west sides, which, however, differ a good deal 
from the other two. 

On the east and west sides we have, among other 
sculptures, an obelisk represented apparently of such 
proportions as the column on which it is cut. The 
two-horned * serpent is often repeated. But the best 
specimens of intaglio figures on this obelisk are the 
birds, which indeed are generally delineated ott 
Egyptian monuments with a surprising degree of 
accuracy and spirit. One which Niebuhr has marked 
as a fine example of deep intaglio is the goose on 
the north face, to which we may add the Ibis on 
the same side. But tbe finest specimen of all is a 
bird on the south side, in very deep intaglio: it 
appears to be a kind of pewit. The neck is rounded 
with great skill, by giving the central parts of it a 
convex form of considerable curvature ; while the 
shadow cast by one of the edges, formed by the plain 
surface and the vertical incision in the stone, added 
to the shadow cast by the rounded part on the other 
deep incision, give a beautiful relief to the lighter and 
higher parts. The eye, the wings, and the feathers 
of the tail, are also beautifully raised. Altogether this 
bird, both for outhne and attitude, is the finest speci- 
men of sculpture on this obelisk, and perhaps in the 
Egyptian Museum. 

The other obelisk (No. 5), which is placed opposite 
to the one just described, is also entire from the base 
upwards, for the reasons already given. It is not 
quite so easy to measure it, owing to its being more 
damaged than the other ; but we believe the dimen- 
sions of the base are the same as those of No. 70, or 
they differ so little as not to be detected by our mode of 
measurement. It appears to have been broken into 
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fbar pieoes which are now united, but the sculptures 
and the whole surface are less complete than those of 
No. 70, owing to the rougher usage which it has 
experienced. 

It has the same cartouches as those found on the 
other obelisk ; but here they have been cut on all the 
four fkces instead of being confined to two sides. 
The figure of an obelisk is found sculptured on two 
opposite faces of this column also ; and many of the 
sculptures are the same as those of the more perfect 
column ; but in others there is considerable difference, 
both in the arrangement of the figures and in the in- 
dividual representation. These two obelisks, we may 
conjecture, from their general agreement in material, 
dimensions, and in the proper names, were placed in 
front of some small propylon — an opinion not at all 
inconsistent with the fact of many discrepancies in the 
detail of their ornaments ; for it was quite in the 
Egyptian style to vary their decorations. The sis- 
trum, an Egyptian instrument occasionally mentioned 
by Roman writers, and well known to students from 
<Uuwings, is represented on these obelisks. It is 
formed of two parallel longitudinal bars, united at the 
lower part in one piece that serves for a handle. 
Cross pieces, three or four in number, disposed in 
parallel lines and at right angles to the two long 
pieces, were so disposed as to move backwards 
and forwards when shaken, and to make a rattling 
■noise. 

It is curious that the proper name found on these 
two obelisks is the same as that which is so oflen 
rq)eated on the Alexandrine Sarcophagus (No. 6), 
where we see also occasionally, though less frequently, 
the same prsenomen as on these two columns. 

The obelisk which Pococke describes must be one 
of the two specimens now in the Museum ; and pro- 
bably it may be the same which Niebuhr saw, not* 

VOL. I. ^^ 
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withstanding the diflefence in thdf tfeddtt&a t» lb itl^ 
place which it formerly oceut»ed in th^ CttsUe <dI 
Cairo. 

Both the Cairo obelisks, now in the Mub^ttfiii IdPft 
engraved in the French work (v. pi. 81« 89) iHrRii tion- 
siderable accuracy, but the excellenee of tm bii^ H 
hardly attained^ On the east fa^ df the ^b^iskj 
No: 5, near the ba«e, there are tW6 heiidA, Which ih 
the French engraving are those &f a A&^|i WHhoiit 
horns. It is difficult to say what th^ ot^hiidB tee{ 
probably they may be beep's beadii» biit c^rtaiiirf 
the French copy is very unlike whAI S/^ Mfe dil tiie 
obelisk. 

Our limits do hot allow m Id de^ribi^ teflHltely Iffl 
the obelisks that now exist either ^nliM of iii fta^ 
meAts \ which, however^ would be ft. eitifieitt iMqiiiqr, 
as it would show th^ ptodigibus itmih^ dT M^ 
monuments in antient ^mes, tmd thai the Qredki lif^ 
Romans imitated these as well as othetr st^eeSttieikM ie€ 
Egyptian art. The obelisks at CatftUia ih Sidly, fbf 
instance, ate probably iiot genuine E^gyjitiah work. 

One obelisk exists in Fran(5e. It slalids ki AHet, 
in the public place> where it w«l iitected in 1676, 
having been found in soine gardens hekt th^ Rhone. 
There is no record of the tithe when it ihA brdv^ 
to France, but it would appea)* a probable (Conjecture 
that it had lain tip to 1676, jiist in the podtHon in 
which it was landed from the ship *. 

" The obelisk of Aries is the only monument tS 
this kind in France. Its history is not e^tetly kno#n. 
The material is oriental graiiite : the he^ht is hi 
(French) ft^t^ the base has 7 foet diatneter, attd the 
whole is of iEL single piece. It wad found in the ga^ 
dens of a private individual near the walls of th^ 
city, which are but a ishort distance fhntt the Rhone. 

* Correspondence d'Histd}re N»uf«fl6, pit P. j« l^Adtf 
Fkritty 1776, ?bU \VU ^ \%V> «stejM««|t 9^^ 
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It hsA fivobaUy vamained hare ever sinee it was 
Iguiidtd, wliich must hava been near seventeen cen- 
tnries ago, without ever having been applied to the 
Pjorpoaa &r which it was intended. It was quite 
buried in the ground, and only the point was a little 
bape^ We leavn horn the town arclnves that Charles 
IX., wheB he was once passing through the city, 
Oid^std thb obelisk to be dug out in order to be rer 
aoved, Imt this was not done« Afterwards the 
inkabitaBls pf Aries raised it in honour of Louis 
3[iy., in one of the public places, with pompous 
iBsefiptiQiMi on the four fsces of its pedestal. They 
have placed at its apex a globe representing the earth, 
and above it a sun, which is a real device (une vraie 
devise) without any inscripticm. The base of the 
ebdisk is wdl secured, and no expense has been 
•pared either for its ornanient or its preservation. It 
vfaa ereeted in 1676. This obelisk came from Elgypt 
lihe those at Rome. It has no hieroglyphics on it, 
and probably the Romans orought it from Egypt, in- 
tendiqg to erect it in hcmour of some of their 
•nperonk^ 

There are also two obelisks at Constantinople. 
One, a mcmolith, which stands in the hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, is about 50 foet high, according to the 
Mfost probable accounts, though some writers make 
it much more. It stands on a pedestal, from S to 10 
&et high. This obelisk is said to have been efeoted 
by the £mpon»r Theodosius« It is thus described by 
Skuiderson z«n"> 

** Ip, the midst of the Atmeidan is to bee seen 
raised upon four diee of fine mets^, a very fairs 
pyramid of mingled stone, all of one piece, 50 cubits 
lugfa, carved with heroieall letters; resembling the 
Agulia of Rome. Its foot is double : in the first 
loundaticm, which is two cubits high, is carved the 
manner and the way they took to set up this pyramid 
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or obelisk ; in the second foundation, which is foar 
cubits high, are carved the tyrants conquered by 
Theodosius, who bring presents and render obedience 
on every side to the said Emperor, he alsobeiiig 
carved in the midst." 

The number of sculptures is small considering the 
magnitude of the stone. A single vertical row runs 
down each side, beginning with the hawk, and the 
figures are arranged somewhat like those on the Ma- 
huti obelisk of Rome. But there may have been 
others also about the base, which is much damaged. 
Niebuhr has examined this monument perhaps more, 
carefully than any other traveller. 

" *It is well known that in the Atmeidan or Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, there is an obelisk, also a 
high column of masonry, and a triple serpent mu- 
tilated. The figures on the pedestal of the obelisk, 
as well as the Greek inscription, of which a part only 
is now visible (the rest being covered by the earth), 
have already been spoken of in other books. But 
no person has yet given a copy of the hieroglyphics. 
At last I succeeded in copying all that are on the 
obelisk." 

Niebuhr has given a plate of the sculptures on the 
four sides of this obelisk ; and, if his delineation is at 
all exact, the style clearly indicates the workmanship 
to belong to a period later than that of the Pamphilian, 
and other pseudo-obelisks at Rome. The crowned 
hawk appears on the upper part of each of the four 
faces, but it does not occupy the highest place on the 
shafl, being surmounted by another group of figures, 
representing a divinity seated and receiving adora- 
tion. . The perpendicular height of the pyramidal top 
exceeds the width of the base. Sculptures are visible 
on two of the faces ; from the third something 3^ 
pears to have been erased, and the fourth seems to 
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Jiaye no seulptureB at alL There is only a sin^ 
i>artouche on each of the four sides of the obelisk, 
and each of theni occupies a different elevation. These 
cartouches contain each six figures, of which the first 
four are tiie same all through, and the remaining two 
different in all the cartouches ; though it is probable 
that they are intended to signify the same prsenomen 
or title of a king. There can be little doubt that this 
obelisk is a miserable attempt to imitate the gpreat an4 
genuine works of an earlier age. 

'* Fart of the base of the Theodosian obelisk/* says 
Hobhouse*, *' is hidden in the ground, so 4hat the 
fourth and fiflh line of the inscription, which record 
the name of the praetor during whose year it was 
raised in the reign of Theodosius the elder, and the 
time employed in its erection, are no longer visible." 

The following is the inscription to which Hobhouse 
alludes, according to the copies made by the old tra- 
vellers :— 

DifficUis quondam dominis parere serenis 
JuMus et eKtinctua palmam portare tyranois 
Omnia Theudosio cedunt sobolique perenni 
Ter denis sic victus ego domitusque diebus, 
Judict sub Prodo sup«ras elatus ad auras. 

** I was once unwilling to obey imperial masters ; 
but was ordered to bear the palm afler (to oom<« 
memorate the victory over) the destruction t of ty- 
rants. All things yield to Theudosius and his ever- 
during offspring, llius I was conquered and subdued 
in thirty days, imd elevated towards the sky in tlie 
preetorship of Proclus." 

This obelisk was probably brought to Constan-r 
tinople some time before it was erected, and lay on 

* Travels, &c. p. 951. 
f « Extinctus" should evidently b^ '^ extincils." 

2h3 
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the ground till Theodosius set it tip ; yet the Greek 
inscription, on another side of the base, seems to 
speak of Theodosius raising it again :— 

fuivvof itvBtvrnffat ^lutcffMS fiec^iXtvs 

" The four-sided column, a weight continually lying 
on the ground, King Theudosius alone having ven- 
tured to raise, gave his orders to Proclus ; aiid, great 
as the column is, it was erected in thirty-two suns 
(days)/* 

The word (ava<nrjaai) which we have simply 
rendered to " raise," ought, in its strict acceptation, 
to be rendered to ** set up again ;" but it is rather 
hazardous to insist on the exact and critical discnmi- 
nation of Greek words belonging to the epoch of 
King Theodosius. If the obelisk really had fallen 
down, the wonder is that it was not. broken. 

There is another obelisk at Constantinople, about 
35 feet long, which, in 1550, was lying on the 
ground, and was purchased by Antonio Prioli, a Ve- 
netian, who intended to take it home to decorate one 
of the public places of his native city. It is probable 
he never accomplished his purpose, as we have no 
account of any obelisk at Venice, and there is no«(r 
one at Constantinople, standing in the Sultan's ga^ 
dens, on the most northern eminence. It is of granite 
of Syene, with sculptures upon it, and not much less 
than that in the Hippodrome. If this is the same 
obelisk, it must have been erected since Prioli's pur- 
chase, nearly on the same spot on which it was then 
lying. 

* This inscription was first published by Gyllius, ytho visited 
Constantinople before the middle of the sixteenth century.-^ 
Topograph. Qonsts^Dtinop. LngduD. 1562. ii. tap. ii, . ' 
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In the middle* of the Hippodrome, at ConstanU* 
nople, there is a kind of pyramid, constructed of pieces 
of stone, and called by the old topographek^ the " co- 
lossus structilis," which formerly has been covered 
"with plates of copper, as we learn from the Greek 
inscription on its base. The pieces of copper were 
fastened toc^ether by iron pins, which were secured 
by lead ; the holes in the stone are still visible. This 
colossus is higher than the obelisk f. The pedestal is 
a block of marble, 7 feet 2 inches high; and in 
width 10 J feet. To the base are three steps, alto- 
gether 4 feet 2 inches high. 

The following is the Greek inscription on the base 
of the colossus, as it is called : — 

^ Ta/fiuiftu treuf $0^c rns fxtitrrov^itti 
•K^tTrrw nov^ytTriis ^eiXat Si*r^iaf* 
yei^ xcXoffffos B^ei/iSog ^y iy rp *Pe^(Uf 
Kot) ^aXxcf CUT9S ^afA^ts \(rrh ty^c^i. 

" This four-sided wonder among lofty things, 
which through time had sustained much injury, Con- 
Btantinus, now our master, the son of Romanus, the 
glory of the monarchy, repaired in such a way as to 
make it superior to what it originally was. The 
colossus at Rhodes was a stupendous object; and 
this copper colossus is a wonder here." 

This obelisk, according to P. Bellonius, had its 
copper plates gilded, so as to appear of gold. It 
seems difficult to make out whether it is really a 
pyramid or an obelisk. Hobhoiise calls it a *' marble 

* GylHus, Constantinopoleos Topographia, quoted by ZoSga. 

f << The last measurement makes it 94 feet high." — Hobbousej^ 
p. 952. 

X ov 'PeifAAiog. Banduiius Imper. Orient, torn, i. p. 181, <' Cuju^ 
^Uus est Komanua.*' 
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pyramid ;" but Zoega clearly takes it to be an obelisk, 
as it really must be, if it has a base such as is described, 
Fococke found a singular kind of obelisk in Asia 
Minor: — ** Setting out from Nice, and travelling 
on the north side of the lake, in about four hours we 
came to an obelisk, about a mile to the north of it. 
The people call it Beshr-tash, or the Five-stones, be- 
cause it consists only of that number. It is of grey 
marble, and of a singular kind ; for it is triangular, ana 
stands on a base and pedestal 6 feet 9 inches square, 
and about 11 feet high. There is an inscription on 
the south side of it, from which one may conclude 
that it was erected as a sepulchral monument, pro- 
bably to some great citizen of Nice*.** Pococke does 
not give the height ; but Zoega conjectures, from the 
plate, that it is about 45 feet 

* r KA:g2I03| «JAI2K02 T KASSIOT ASKAHniOAOTOX 
!ri02 ZH2A2 £TH IIT.— Pococke, vol. U. pt. 2, p. 1 23. 



Chapter XV. 

ROMAN OBELISKS. 

INHERE are now, we believe, twelve obelisks of dif- 
ferent dimensions at Rome, which were ori^nally 
erected under the emperors. Au^stus set the fashion 
of transporting these huge blocks to the Imperial 
capital, in which he was followed by some of his suc- 
cessors as late as the time of Constantine, and even 
later. During the calamities of the city these obelisks 
were thrown down, broken in pieces, and much dis- 
figured both by fire and the hand of the barbarian 
destroyer. • Sixtus V. and Pius VI. have been the 
chief restorers of these wonderful works of antient art. 
The highest Roman obelisk is that now called the 
Lateranense di S, Giovanni Laterano, which stands 
before the north portico of the Lateran church, where 
it was placed a. d. 1588, in the pontificate of Sixtus 
the Fifth. It is placed, like the other obelisks of 
Rome, on a pedestal entirely unsuitable to the sim- 
plicity of its form *. Instead of the three quadran- 
gular stones forming so many steps, surmounted by 
a simple block, as in the obelisk now standing at 
Alexandria, we have at Rome a pedestal cut into so 
many parts and of so great elevation, that the eye 
dwells more on the elaborate support of the obelisk 
than on the thing itself The cornices too with which 
some of these pedestals are furnished are another un- 
sightly object. Add to this the crosses and other 
ornaments with which the Roman obelisks are sur- 
mounted, (that of the St. Peter's obelisk is about 18 feet 

* The obelisk on the Mopt^ Citorio is an exception* 
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4 inches,) .and we may readily conceive how much of 
the real effect is destroyed by these modem additions. 
This Lateran* obelisk, the largest of all the 
Roman obelisks, and perhaps the largest in the world, 
is the same which the Emperor Constantius erected 
in the Circus Maximus. Mercati, who carefully mea« 
sured it when lying on the ground, says it was 
broken into three pieces. The whole length of t\^ 
three parts was 148 Roman palms, but the basi$ 
oi the lowest part was so much damaged that ft 
"Was necessary to take off four pahns befbre it 
could be safely set on it^ pedestal ; this reduces the 
length of the shaft to 144 palms, or lO^lbet 7 inches 
English. The whole heignt, with the pedestal and 
ornaments of the top, is aoout 1^0 feet. The sides of 
the obelisk are not all of equal breadth. The width of 
the north and south sides (as they now stand) at the 
base is 9 feet 8| inches ; the width of the same sid^ 
below the pyramidal top is 6 feet 94- inches. Hie 
two other sides are at the base and top respectively 
9 feet and 5 feet 8 inches. Therefore the circum- 
ference at the base is about 37 feet 6 inches, at the 
top about 24 feet 10 inches. The solid contents are 
15,129 cubic palms, or 5960 cubic feet, in round nunh 
bers : the weight is about 44Q tons f* The western 
face of this Lateran obelisk is not quite plane, but 

* ZoiSga, de Obeliscis, sec. ii. cbap. 1. For tiie poslticwof 
these obelisks the reader may consult the plaps of Antient aid 
Modern Rome, published by the Society fpr the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

f This is probably only a very rough approximation. Tit 
]i5,129 cubic palms are given by Zo^ga, but we de Bot know bow 
the obelisk was measured, or how the specific gravity of the stone 
ivas estimated. By taking the mean of the measures at the two 
ends, and estimating the length of the shaft at 100 feet (deductiig 
the 6 feet 7 inches for the pyramidal top), and taking the weigkt 
of a cubic foot of red Egyptian granite at 165.4 Iba. avoirdupois, 
"we find the weight to be about 445 tons in round numbers, in its 
present state,* 



^6f^j olmvto*. The t^yftunidld fini^ &t the top 
also has a small convexity on each of the four side9& 
The same is the case in the Flaminian obelisk, but 
fe more obsenrable In the smaller ones, the Mahu- 
teaii and Mediceah obeUsks. From this we might 
be led to infer that the orighial form of the top of nik 
tibdisk was conical, and that of the shaft cyhndrical. 

Besides the fout palms which were cut off fronl 
the base of theLaterah obelisk (which is clearly shoVrH 
by the mutilated state of the sculptures on that por- 
tibb of the surface), the lower parts, particukrlr 
about the imgles, are somewhat datna^ed. Domenick 
l^)fltftnit restored these angles from the fritgments of 
the obelisk's base, and disfigfured them by an utisU6>> 
6efl8llil attempt to but new figures in the Egyptian 
ttjrtef. The juhctures of the three parts also show 
iottie marks of the edges hayihg been broken, while 
the surface of the obeUsk distinctly exhibits traces of 
fire, which however have done the sculptures no 
great injury. 

This obelisk is of Syene granite btid of a coloiii^ 
tather paler than that of the other Roman obeliskB 
f except the Minerveail, erected by Alexander VII. 
lWlf)y but the tedneiss of the stoiie and its density are 
gMater than iu Italiah gritnite. The whole obelisk 
fjtom the base to the very pointed top is covered with 
exquisite sculptures, equal to those on the Augusteail 

* Heftfen teTii this is the case with the Liixor obelisks, and 
that it has been aone designedly, in order that, according to the lawi 
of optics, the surface might appear plane. We are not acquainted 
with the law alluded to. 

f " The Sallustian obelisk has been broken And joined inac- 
curately. A similar restitution has been rather better executed at 
one comer of the Lateran obelisk, as I observed in the course of 
a few weeks that I passed at Rome in the summer of 1821 : 
the block of granite that has been employed still exhibits some 
words of a Latin inscHptiott turned upside dowDjbut not effaced," 
•—Dr. Young. 
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obelisks, and superior to those on the other obeHsks 
at Rome. 

It was Constantine, the father of ConstanUus, who 
first moved this obelisk firom Heliopolis to Alexan- 
dria. The son* was urged by his flatterers to vie 
with the glories of Augustus' achievements, who had 
brought two obelisks from Heliopolis, and to finish 
the work which his father had lefl incomplete. A 
ship was built to convey the obelisk to Rome : the 
number of rowers employed was three hundred. The 
immense mass arrived in safety^ on the banks of .the 
Tiber, and was conveyed on low cars or rollers ti 
through the gate of Ostia and the public fish-pond 
(piscinam publicam), into the Circus Maximus. 

" X All that now remained to be done was to set it 
up, which they hardly expected to accomplish. Large 
beams of wood were planted upright, and ndsed to a 
dangerous height : they seemed like a forest of ma* 
chinery. Long thick ropes were attached to the 
wood -work, which had the appearance of a number 
of threads, veiling the sky with a kind of close net- 
ting. To these ropes the mountain-mass, covered 
with its profusion of sculptured ornaments, was at- 
tached, and being gradually raised up into the air, 
and for some time actually suspended, was at last 
placed in the receptacle prepared for it, by the exer- 
tions of many thousand men. 

" A brazen sphere, covered with plates of gold, was 
placed on the top, which, being soon after damaged 
by lightning and consequently taken away, was re- 
placed by a figure of a flame, also made of brass, 
covered with gold leaf, intended to represent a blazing 
fire." 

We may collect from this description that the obe- 

* Ammian.MarceHinus, xvii. 4. 

t 'Chamulcis,' Ammian.Marcell. 

I Ammiaa.^atc«VU The original is not very clear. 
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lisk was raised by a similar laborious process to that 
by which Fontana elevated the obelisks of Sixtus V. 

This * is the obelisk that is supposed to contain the 
inscription which was translated into Greek by a per- 
son called Hermapion, of whom we know nothing 
more ; but it is not an improbable conjecture that he 
was an Egyptian priest who understood Greek, like 
Manethon, mentioned above. As this obelisk origin- 
ally stood at Heliopolis, we might naturally infer that 
the name or symbol of the sun would appear on it, 
which IS the case. The original inscription is con- 
tained in sa vertical lines (called otixoi by the 
Greek translator), which probably occupied two ad- 
jacent sides of the obelisk. The inscriptions would 
be repeated respectively on the opposite sides. 

The iirst part of this inscription, which is on the 
south side, is this : — 

** This says Helios (the sun) to King Rhamestes ; 
we have given to thee all the world to reign over 
with joy — thee whom Helios loves and Apollo: the 
strong truth-loving son of Heron, born of the gods, 
the founder (icT/o-Ti/y) of the world whom Helios has 
chosen, strong in war, King Rhamestes, to whom the 
whole earth is subdued with strength and courage : 
King Rhamestes of eternal life." 

Second inscription : — 

" Apollo the strong, he who stands upon truth, the 
lord of the diadem, who possesses Egypt in glory, 
who has adorned the city of the sun, and founded 
(icTtVras) the rest of the world, and has greatly ho- 

* It would seem to be either this Lateran obelisk, or the Fla* 
mlnian obelisk that contains the original text of Hermapion. 
Zoiiga decides in favour. of the latter, and ChampoUion against 
both* ChampoUion does not allow that any existing Roman obe- 
lisk contains the original of Hermapioa's Greek text. He also 
remarks that the Lateran obelisk belongs to Thouthmosis, and 
that the Flaminian coutains the names of two princes,— Pr^cisy 
p. 187. 

VOL, J, %\ 
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noured the gods established in the city of Helios, 
vvhom Helios loves." 

Third inscription : — 

" Apollo the mighty, the blazing son of Helios,, 
ivhom Helios has chosen, and Ares the valiant has 
favoured ; whose good things last for ever, whom Am- 
mon loves ; who tills the temple of the Phoenix with 
good things, to whom the gods have given^ length of 
life ; Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, to Rha- 
mestes the king of the world, who has protected 
Egypt by conquering foreigners ; whom Hehps loves, 
to whom the gods have given long life, the lord of 
the world, Rhamestes of eternal life/' 

Fourth inscription : — 

*' Helios, the great god, the lord of the heaven, I have 
given to thee life free from sorrow, Apollo the mighty, 
the lord of the diadem, the incomparable, to whom the 
lord of Egypt has erected statues in this royal town, 
and has adorned the city of Helios, and Helios himseli; 
the lord of the heavens. He has completed his nobk 
work, the son of Helios, the everliving king." 

Fifth inscription : — 

" Helios, the lord of the heavens : to King Rha- 
mestes have 1 given might and power ; whom Apolk 
loves, the lord of the times, whom Hephaestus the 
father of the gods has chosen through Ares, the noble 
king ; the son of Helios, by Hehos beloved." 

Sixth inscription : — 

" The great god of the city of Helios, the heavenly 
Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, whom Helia 
loves, whom the gods honour, who rules the whok 
earth, whom Helios chose, the king mighty thrpugl 
Ares, whom Ammon loves ; and the bright burning 
king for ever/* 

Pliny says, " ♦The sculptures and representation! 
which we see on the obelisks are Egyptian chaiac 
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ten," and he adds, with respect to the two large ones 
at Rome in his time-— one in the Campus Martins, 
the other in the great Circus — *^ the inscriptions on 
them contain the interpretation of the laws of nature, 
the results of the philosophy of the Egyptians/* 

The translation of Hermapion will serve as a spe- 
cimen of the philosophy to be got from obelisks ; but 
the inscription is not without its value in other points 
of view*. It records the triumphs of Ramses over a 
foreign race, and therefore to a certain extent agrees 
with the pompous inscription which one of the Theban 
priests read to Germanicns from the antient monu- 
ments of Thebes, and probably from the obelisks. 
(Tacit. Annal. ii. 60.) ** This city once contained 
700,000 fighting men, at the head of whom king 
Rhamses conquered Libya, Ethiopia, the Medes, the 
Persians, the Bactrian and the Scythian ; his empire 
comprised also the country of the Syrians, and the 
Armenians with their neighbours the Cappadocians ; 
and extended to the west as far as the waters that wash 
the coasts of Bithynia and Lycia, &c." The tribute 
that each nation payed in gold, silver, armour, 
horses, ivory, perfumery, corn, and other things, was 
also recorded on this monument of doubtful veracity.] 

The three most complete obelisks at Rome in 
point of sculpture, are the Lateran, Flaminian, and 
that which Pius VI. erected in front of the Curia 
Innocentiana on the Monte Citorio. The figures 
about the base and top, which are the largest, are 
also the best executed. The style of the sculpture is 
similar to that of the Museum obelisks, the outlines 
of the figures being determined by incisions in the 
stone, sometimes to the depth of nearly one inch and 
a half. In these the figure rises sometimes rounded 
to a small elevation, and sometimes nearly as high as 

♦ Compare, for example, the third inscription with what 
Herod.) ii. 73, $ays of the Phoenix. 
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the plane surface, the whole of which has been highly 
polished with emery, or some dmilar kind of fine dust: 
the deeper sunk figures seem to have been finished 
by the chisel only, being left without any polish*. 

The second obelisk in size, is that which C. 
Csesarf erected in the Vatican Circus. It was 
removed by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., to 
its present position in firont of St. Peter*s, and was 
the first of the four which this enterprising pontiff re- 
stored. It has no hieroglyphics upon it, and, if we 
believe Pliny, was cut by Nuncoreus, the son of Sesos* 
tris, who corresponds to the Pheros of Herodotus. 
It seems to have been broken in antient times t, and 
to have lost part of its length ; yet it is. still 83 feet 2 
inches liigh (without the modem ornament at the top), 
of which six feet belong to the pyramidal apex. Eadi 
side is said to be of equal width, being at the base 8 
feet 10 inches, and under the pyramid about 5 feet 
11 inches. It appears, however, that there are great 
discrepancies about the dimensions of this obelisk, 
which induce Zoega to conclude that a more exact 
measurement is necessary, and might serve to esta- 
blish the fact of this being one of the obelisks of 
Pheros or not §. It is not, however, easy to measure 
the obelisk at present. The whole height, with the 
pedestal and cross at the summit, is about 132 feet 

* This style of sculpture has been called by the Italians Dis- 
temperatura, from the protection it affords against the weather. 

t ** There is a third obelisk at Rome on the Vatican (he bad 
just mentioned the two removed to Rome by Augustus), in the 
Circus of C. Caesar Caligula, and Nero — made in imitation of that 
which Nuncoreus, son of Sesostris, caused to be cut. There re- 
mains another of the same kind 100 cubits high, which he dedi- 
cated to the sun, after recovering from his blindness." Plin. xxxvi. 
11. The words after Nero to the end of the first sentence^ are 
undoubtedly corrupt. 

X Pliny, xxxvi. 11. But see Hardoin's Pliny. 

} He erected two^ each 100 cubits or 150 Greek feet high.— 
H^rod. ii. Ill, 
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The Flaminian obelisk (Flaminio del popolo) is 
in size next to the Vatican. This was one of the two 
obelisks that Augustus transported to Rome, and 
Erected in the Great Circus. "The obelisk," says 
Pliny, "which Divus. Augustus erected in the Circus 
Magnus, was cut out of the quarry by King Sem- 
neserteus*, in whose reign Pythagoras visited Egypt. 
It is 125f feet high besides its pedestal." It consists 
of three parts, which altogether, according to Mer- 
cati's measurements, make up 1 10 Roman palms, but 
3 palms were cut off from the lower part before it 
was put in its present position ; which will reduce 
the height of the shaft to about 78 feet 5 inches. 
The sides are of unequal width, those on the north 
and south, which correspond, are 7 feet 10 inches 
at the base, and 4 feet 10 inches at the top. The 
other two at the same positions respectively are, at 
the base, 6 feet 11 inches and 4 feet 1 inch. The 
northern face of this obelisk shows marks of damage 
from fire, but the other sides are uninjured. 

The fourth obelisk in size, is that which Augustus 
set up as a sun-dial in the Campus Martins. We are 
enabled to identify it with certainty by means of the 
following inscription, cut on the two sides of the 
pedestal; which formerly faced the east and west. 

IMP. CAESAR. DIVI. F. 
AVGVSTVS 

PONTIFEX. MAXIMVS. 

IMP. XII. COS. XI. TRIB. POT. XIV. 

AEGYPTO. IN. POTESTATEM 

POPVLIi ROMANI. REDACTA 

SOLI. DONVM. DEDIT. 

* This, like all the Egyptian name's of Pliny, is corrupted. 
Pythagoras visited Egypt in the reign of Amasis, if ever he went 
there. 

2i3 
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*' The Imperator Csesar, son of tbe deified Jalias, 
Augustus, Chief Pontiff, Imperator for the 12th tune, 
Consul for the 11th, holding Tribunician power for 
the 14th time, upon Egypt being reduced into sub« 
jection to the Roman people, presented this obelisk 
as an offering to the Sun." 

There is the same inscription on the corresponding 
sides of the Flaminian obelisk, which formerly stood 
in the Circus Maximus. The obelisk of the Campus 
Martius was placed in its present position on the 
Monte Citorio, in the 18th year of Pius VI., having 
been got out of the ground and the rubbish wherein 
it was buried, in the year 1748, and during" the pon- 
tificate of Benedict XIV. by Zabaglia*. It is about 
71 feet 5^ inches Engli^b in length, according to 
Stuart s measurement. The perpendicular height (^ 
the pyramidal top is 5 feet -^^ inches. The south 
and north bases of the pyramid measure respectively 
4 feet 11| inches; the east and west, 5 feet l-x^^ 
inches. The eastern and western sides of the base of 
the shaft measure each 8 feet -nfeiy inches. The bases 
on the north and south side Stuart could not mea- 
sure on account of the corrosion of the material. 
The whole height of this obelisk with its pedestal is 
about 110 feet. This obelisk of the Campus was found 
broken into four pieces, the lowest of which was so 
injured by fire, that it was necessary to substitute in 
its place another block of the same size ; the sculp- 
tures are also damaged on the remaining parts. 

The pyramidal top of this obelisk is a real pyra- 
mid, being bounded by right lines and plane surfaces. 
Its height, which is about the same as the width of 
the base, is said to produce a more pleasing effect 
than the top of the Lateran obelisk, the height of 
the pyramidal top in this latter surpassing the width 
of the base by about one-third ; while the Vatican 
* Bvo^x«,i^\i, UwvvewcUe ; — Zabaglia. 
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appears too blunted, the height there being one-fourth 
less than the width of the base. This obelisk in &ct 
is pronounced to be the most beautiful of all now ex- 
isting at Rome, both for the proportion of the parts 
and the colour of the material. 

Zoega (pi. 1) has given three faces of the Obelis- 
cus Campensis : nearly the whole of the sculptures on 
one side, the west, are erased. Immediately beneath 
the base of the pyramidal top we have the crowned 
hawks, a pair on each side, with a serpent behind each 
attached to a globe. There are only two varieties of 
cartouches, one containing the praenomen, the other 
the name. The representation of an obelisk is cut on 
one face. 

Plate 2 contains the sculptures of three faces of the 
pyramidal top, where we see a sphinx without a 
beard reclining on an altar. The arms of the sphinx, 
which are human arms, are wrong placed ; that which 
is the lefl ought to be the right, and the right arm 
ought to be transferred to the left side. 

On the south face the god Re, the sun, with the 
hawk's head, is seated opposite to the reclining 
sphinx ; on the east face, Osiris is seated opposite to 
the same figure. The vertical angle of the pyramidal 
faces contains the winged scarabaeus sacer, with a large 
disk almost touching the two curved extremities d 
his wings. 

Plate 8 is a view of this same obelisk, which stands 
on a pedestal, and that pedestal on three plinths,—* 
on the pedestal is the following inscription: — 

'* Pius VI. Pont. Max. Obeliscum RegisSesostridisa C. Csesare 
Augusto horarum indicem in Campo statutum quem ignis vi et 
temporuin vetustate corruptum Benedictus XIV. P. M. ex aggesta 
humo amolitum reliquerat squalore detcrso cultuque addito urbi 
coeloque restituit Anno M.DCCXCII sacri principatus ejus 
XVllI." 

*' This obelisk of King Sesostris, once erected as a 
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sun-dial in the Campus by C. Caesar Augustus, after 
sufltering much both from time and the action of fire, 
was taken out of the rubbish by Pope Benedict XIV. 
Pius VI., after repairing and beautifying the obelisk, 
removed it from the place where Benedict had left it, 
and again placed it on a pedestal, in the year 1792, 
and the 18th of his pontificate." 

The whole height of the shaft as it now stands on 
its pedestal is 1 1 feet. The pedestal itself is 39 feet ; 
a height most disproportionate to that of the shaft, 
when compared with the proportions of the Alexan- 
drine obelisk. 

ZoBga's plate shows the ball on the top, surmounted 
by an acute pyramidal kind of spike, which forms 
an odd contrast with the genuine simple termination 
of an Egyptian obelisk. 

We have a short notice of this obelisk in Pliny*, 
who describes it as being 116| Roman feet in height, 
and further tells us that it was turned into a sun-dial 
in the time of Augustus. 

This is translated from Hardoin's edition : — 

" The deified Augustus made a new and wonderful 
use of the obelisk which is in the Campus, for ob- 
serving the shadows of the sun and the length of the 
days and nights. He laid dowii a stone pavement so 
proportioned to the height of the obelisk, that at the 
sixth hour (mid-day) at the winter solstice, the shadow 
of the obelisk should coincide with the pavement ; 
and so that it should gradually and daily decrease 
along certain lines (made of metal and let into the 
stone), and again increase, — a thing well worthy of 
attention, and displaying an inventive genius in the 
mathematician or astronomer. He added a gilded 
sphere to the summit of the obelisk, in order that by 
means of it the shadow might be collected in itself, 
as the apex of the obelisk produced one that was ill 
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defined The principle, as they say, was taken from 
observation of the hiunan head." We are only trans* 
lating the passage : its exact explanation we leave to 
others. 

" This being observed or used for thirty years does 
not now denote the truth, either because the sun's 
course has undergone variation, and that of the hea- 
vens also, or because the whole earth has been to 
some extent disturbed from its centre, which, as I have 
been informed, has been detected in other places also, 
or from the gnomon losing its position, owing to earth- 
quakes ; or finally from the whole mass sinking from 
the inundations of the Tiber, — though it is said that 
a deep foundation was laid in the ground proportionate 
to the height of the mass that was to rest on it." 

We learn from this that the stone pavement was 
graduated so as to mark the limits of the sun's rising, 
meridian, and setting, for each day in the year. The 
spaces between rising and setting might probably 
be divided into twelve parts by observation. 

Pliny in the preceding chapter informs us that this 
obelisk, which we know to have come from Heliopolis, 
was the work of King Sesostris. It is not very easy to 
see how Pliny could know anything about the matter ; 
and it is very unlikely that he would have taken the 
trouble to consult those who alone could, by any pos- 
sibility, have a chance of knowing the truth — the 
priests of Egypt. According to the alphabetic value 
of those Egyptian symbols, which are now generally 
admitted to be determined, this obelisk bears the name 
of Psammitichus, written in exactly the same charac- 
ters as on the frieze (No. 4) in the British Museum. 
But there is a difference in one of the three symbols 
which constitute the praenomen of Psammitichus on 
the obelisk, and Psammitichus on the frieze. Hence 
M. Champollion considers the Psammitichus of our 
frieze to be the son of Necho, and he c^ll^ ^cScssv 
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Psammitichus the second. But Necho's son was 
called Psammia or Psammuthis, not Psammitichus; 
and for the present we are disposed to believe that the 
single difference of one character out of three in the 
prsnomen or title, is not decisive as to any difference 
in the person. Proper names oilen vary in the mode 
of alphabetic expression, and why may not this be 
the case with the presnomens also, occasionally? 
But the fact is, there is no Psammitichus, the grand- 
son of a Psammitichus. The second Psammitichus, 
if there was one, belonged to a later date *. 

We have said nothing about the Barberini obelisk, 
as it has been generally called, which is undoubtedly 
not a work of the best age of Egyptian art. This 
we believe is the obelisk now called Aureliano della 
Passeggiata^ which was erected by Pius VII. in 1822, 
on the Monte Pincio. The sculptures are arranged 
in double vertical columns on each side, and are of 
very indifferent execution. On one face we observe 
the crocodile or lizard, as on the Alexandrine obelisk. 
There are four cartouches on one side, which we will 
call No. 1 : on No. 3 there are two empty ca^ 
touches, and one on No. 2 — placed transversely 
instead of vertically. On No. 4, near the base of the 
pyramidal top, there is a cartouche placed before a king 
who is making an offering to the god Phre^ the sun, 
who is seated. In this cartouche M. ChampoQion 
reads the name of Hadrianus Csesar, of all the Roman 
emperors the greatest friend of Egypt, and the truest 
lover of her singular arts and religion. To confirm 
the epoch of this obelisk, the name of Sabina, the 
emperor's wife, and that of Antinous, his favourite, 
are also read on this monument. 

The Pamphilian obelisk is of the same class : it 
contains on it the name of the emperor Domitianf, 

* Diod. Sic. xiv. cap. 35. 
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as well as that of his father, tmd shows most dis- 
tinctly in the style of its sculptures the decline of 
Egyptian art. 

The Minervean obelisk was found among the 
ruins of the Iseum, in the Campus Martius. The 
perpendicular height is about 16 or 17 feet Of all the 
Roman obelisks this has the greatest inclination of its 
sides. The pyramidal top is bounded by right lines* 
The sculpture is of inferior art, and it is doubtful 
whether it be Egyptian or Roman. The superficies 
are not well polished, and the pyramidal top is without 
sculptures. The remaining part has one column of 
hieroglyphics on each side, bounded on both sides by 
a vertical incision, ending at the top in a plough- 
formed sceptre. On each column the hawk occupies 
the first place. 

Besides the obelisks now standing at Rome, others 
which cannot be found are mentioned by writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries; while various frag- 
ments which still exist, or lately existed in different 
parts of the city, attest the number of works of this 
kind which once adorned the imperial capital, and the' 
devastations of barbarians both foreign and domestic. 

But besides Rome, other Italian cities were adorned 
with the spoils of Egypt, or with imitations of 
genuine obelisks. There is one at Benevento, which 
M. ChampoUion has proved to belong to the reign of 
Domitian, to which epoch, or to one even later its 
sculptures * alone would induce us to assign it. The 
small obelisk of the Museum Borgia (now at Naples) 
was found in the ruins of Prssneste in 1791, and with 
the Albani obelisk (now no longer at Rome), formed 
probably the ornaments to the entrance of some 
small temple. The sculpture, independent of other 
evidence, marks a Roman epochs pK)bably as late as 
that of the Barberini obelisk. 

* See Zoe|[ay p, 644« 
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This Borgia obelisk is the lower part of a small on6, 
as Zoega infers, because the hieroglyphical characters 
and the vertical lines are not carried down to the 
bottom, but a space is left without sculptures. Also 
the base of the shafl is somewhat contracted up to 
the height of half a palm, or 4.4 inches, in order that 
it might be fixed in the stylobates or plinth ; for this 
was' the way in which the Egyptians secured the 
shaft. ZoSga believed the sculptures to be Egyptian. 

There are two obelisks at Florence, one of which 
is the smallest known. How or when it came to 
Florence nobody can tell. It is made of dark-coloured 
granite, and does not quite reach the height of 8* 
palms, or 5 feet 10 inches : the top of the pyramid, 
and some small part of the base is gone. The 
sculptures are ill cut, and not after the intaglio 
fashion, but little more than outlined. Zoega com- 
pares the outline of the figures, as to execution, with 
the hasty sketches on the integuments of the mum- 
mies, and with the figures on wood or calcareous stone. 

One use of obelisks mentioned by Strabo f is, their 
being placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes with 
the records of the events of their reigns inscribed 
upon them. These of course must have been small 
obelisks, something like the two Museum specimens, 
or even still smaller. But neither Belzoni, who opened 
so many new and magnificent tombs, nor any other 
explorer, as far as we know, has noticed any obelisks 
in these tombs at Thebes, of which Strabo speaks, or 
indeed in any other part of Egypt 

We are inclined to think that Strabo may have been 
mistaken, probably not having entered the tombs him- 
self, and that the origin of his mistake maybe pointed 
out by the following remark of Belzoni. In the tomb 

* Hence perhaps Strabo may be supported when be says that 
small obelisks were i^kc^d la the tombs of the kings of Thebes. 
t Strabo, p. 816. 
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which he opened at Thehes, commonly, hut not cor- 
rectly, called that of Psammis or Psammuthis, he oh- 
served the hero '' *with a plate in the form of an 
Egyptian temple, hmig to his neck by a string. It 
contains an obelisk and two deities— one on each side. 
Plates of this kind have been much sought afler : few 
have been found, and I have only seen two — one is 
in the British Museum, and the other I was fortunate 
enough to procure from an Arab, who discovered it 
in one of the tombs of the kings in Beban el Malook. 
It is of black basalt" 

Obelisks, as we have seen from numerous in- 
stances, are generally covered with figures of various 
kinds cut deep in the stone, and known by the com- 
mon name of hieroglyphics ; but some obelisks have 
none, as for example, that in front of St Peter's, and 
another near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. Pliny informs us that obelisks were dedicated 
to the sun, and he adds that their form, resembling a 
-ray of the sun, is a proof of this ; and further, that an 
obelisk has a name in the Egyptian language, which 
indicates this fact Indeed all pyramidal kinds of 
buildings have been considered as emblems of the sun 
and of tire : some also have conjectured that obelisks 
were intended for a kind of dial, but this is disproved 
by the fact of their being found in situations where their 
shadow could not answer such a purpose, not to men- 
tion. other objections. PUny indeed remarks that when 
the obelisk in the Campus Martins was turned into a 
dial, this was an application of it to a new purpose ; 
and it required a degree of labour to mal^e it at all 
practically useful, even for a limited period, far beyond 
what we have any reason for supposing the Egyp- 
tians ever took. Those who have paid any attention at 
all to the symbolical language of the antient world, are 
aware what a number of wild conjectures have been 

• P. 244L 

VOL, I, ^ 1L 
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started on the ongin of almoBt every representation or 
form which enters into a religibus system. This is 
particularly the case in the mythology of the Egyp- 
tians, the greatest part of whose pictorial or sculptured 
representations have received a variety of contrB^ 
dictory interpretations. The truth Vould seem to be, 
that as the human mind cannot create forms, it must 
find them in nature, and all it can do is to imitate 
individual types, and to combine them. Hence we 
see that in Egyptian paintings and sculpture nearly 
all the objects are such exact imitations of something 
real, that we can discover the original type ; or if not 
figures of visible objects, they are the representations 
of some mode of existence ojf certain powers, such as 
they make themselves known by their qualities. Now 
an obelisk is one of the simplest of all forms : it is 
an unmixed idea, embodied in an unmixed fbrai. 
Whether then it may be emblematic of the sun's 
piercing rays, and at the same time a symbol of crea^ 
tive power, we leave to the judgment of those who are 
versed in such matters. 

" * An obelisk," says an antient writer, "is a very 
rough stone, in the shape of a kind of land-mark 
or boundary-stone, rising with a small inclination 
on all sides to a great height. In order that it may 
bear some resemblance to a solar ray by a gradu&d 
diminution of its bulk, it terminates in a prolon- 
gation of four faces united in a sharp point It 
is smoothed with great accuracy. The innumerable 
sculptures cut all over the surface of these masses, 
which we call hieroglyphics, had their origin in the 
first rudiments of science, and were sanctioned by 
the remotest antiquity^ The Egyptians cut on their 
obelisks many varieties of birds and animals, and 
even some that belong not to this world. They 
were intended to commemorate the vows of kings or 
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their gratitude to the gods, that the remembrance of 
past events might be more extensively known to 
future ages. For the antient Egyptians did not virrite, 
as we do now, with a limited and easily acquired 
number of characters expressing every possible idea, 
but with them each symbol expressed a name and a 
word ; and sometimes a single symbol conveyed an 
entire and complete sense." 

The twelve obeUsks of Rome are arranged below, 
in the order of their modern restitution, and with the 
name of the Pope in whose pontificate they were 
raised *. 

I.— SixtusV. 1586. 

The Vatican, in front of St. Peter's, where it was 
removed by Fontana from the Vatican Circus. On 
the side facing the church and on the opposite side 
we see the dedication to Augustus and Tiberius. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 132 2 

Ditto without hase and modern cnmnentsat 

top, cross, &c 83 2f 

Without hieroglyphics, and still entire. 

II.— SixtusV. 1587. 

In front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 

erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 83 9j^ 

Ditto without base and modern ornaments at 

top, crosSf&c 48 4^ 

Without hieroglyphics ; broken in three or more places. 

III.— Sixtus V. 1588. 

In front of the St. John Lateran church, erected 

by Fontana. 

* This list and classification are partly founded on a synoptical 
view entitled ' Dodici Obelischi Egizj che si osservano rialzati ad 
omamento della citt4 di-Roma posti secondo I'ordine della loro 
riievazione ' ; and partly on Nibby's- Quide-Book of Rome, and 
Zo^ga's work. Some of the dimensions mav not b« vet^ «il%i^V« 
The dimensions as given in Roman pailmft iiA l^tw^*^ w^Vrfft '^ 
various authorities do not always agree. 
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ft. in. : 

Whole height 149 7^ 

Without base, &c 105 7| 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three pieces. 

IV.— Sixtus V. 1589. 

Flaminio del popolo, erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 116 

Without base, &c about 7-8 5^ 

Hieroglyphics ; broken in three places. 

V. — Innocent X. 1651. 

In the Piazza Navona ; sometimes called the Pam 
philian obelisk. 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 99 

Without base, &c 54 3^? 

Hieroglyphics ; fountain round the base. 

VI.— Alexander VII. 1667. 

Minerveo della Minerva, erected by Bernini. 

This obelisk, with singular bad taste, is placed o 
the back of a horrible elephant, the work of Bernini 

ft. in. 

Whole height about 39 7j^ 

Without base, &c about 17 Oi* 

Hieroglyphics. 

VII.— Clement XI. 1711. 

Mahuteo della Rotonda, in front of the Pantheo 
of Agrippa. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 47 8 

Ditto without base, &c 19 8f? 

Hieroglyphics ; probably the pendant of No. 6 
Fountain round the base. 

VIII.— Pius VI. 1786. 

Quirinale di Monte Cavallo, erected by Antinori. 

ft. in. 
Whole height ......,, 94 11^ 

Ditto without base, &c. 47 8 ? 

No hieroglyphics \ ^^^xs^ \k\^^\\. in two or tbn 
places. — See Zoega, ip\. ^. 
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IX.— Pius VI. 1789. 

Ssdlustiano della Trinita di Monte, erected by 
Antinori. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 99 11 

Ditto without base, &c about 43 6 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega, pi. 7. 

X,— Pius VI. 1792. 

Campense di Monte Citorio, by Antinori. 

ft. in. 
Whole height ...,,... HO 
Ditto without base, &c , 716 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega, pi. 8, 

XI.— Pius VII. 1822. 

Aureliano della Passeggiata, on the Monte Pindo. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 56 7f 

Ditto without base, &c ^^ ^1 

Hieroglyphics : this is called by ZoSga the Barberini 
obelisk, of which he says, " Hie e Romania obeliscis 
adhuc cognitis solus expectat sospitatorem." 

XII.— 1817. 

Private obelisk on the Coelian Hill, in the gardens 
of the Villa Mattei ; hardly worth mentioning. It is 
a small fragment of a real obelisk mounted on a piece 
of modem granite. 

*4i* One of the obelisks represented in the cut f p. 64) as 
standing in front of the temple of Luxor, is now arrived at Paris, 
wbera it is to be erected, as we are informed, on the base of 
Louis XV.*s intended statue, ia the Place opposite the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The word obeiisk is a Greek word QfUxi^jtof), and is a dimi- 
nutive of the word obelot (^/SiXoV), which Herodotus uses to signify 
an obelisk. The word obeiw (j, (UKat, jStX*;) is properly a $harp' 
pointed thing, a skewer^ or neetUe : Herodotus himself uses it in 
the sense of a 8keu>er or tpit (ii. 41). Hence we may see why 
an obelisk is called in Italian Jguglioj and in French Aiguille, 
(See p. 330.) There is no Egyptian name for obelisk, unless it 
be the word Pyram4* See Uie chapter oa Pyramids, voU ii« 
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Chapter XVI, 

STONE QUARRIES. 

We have traced the granite obelisks of Egypt from 
the island rock of Philae to the extremity of the 
Delta, where the column of Diocletian and the obe- 
lisk of Cleopatra still tower over the ruins of antient. 
Alexandria : we have found them in the metropolis of 
the Ottoman empire, and adorning the public places of 
antient and modern Rome. We will now notice 
more particularly their native quarries. The granite* 
region of Syene extends from the island of Philse along 
the whole line of the cataracts as far as the modem 
town of Assouan, the northern point of Elephantine 
forming its limit in that direction. It extends also 
from cast to west, on both sides of the river ; but 
the best specimens lie near the stream, and the granite 
loses its beautiful appearance the further we recede 
from the east bank towards the desert. The red 
granite thus occupies only a small space, forming a 
kind of portal or entrance through which the Nile 
bursts into Egypt, forcing its way amidst innumerable 
isolated clifis, consisting of the most beautiful rose- 
coloured granite. This red granite (the Syenite of 
Pliny, but not the Syenite of modern geologists) is 
known by its beautiful colour, the magnitude of its 
crystallized component parts, and its hardness ; owing 
to which latter quality it receives that exquisite polish 
which is observable on some of the Roman obelisks, 
and on the colossal statues of the Museum. The rose- 
coloured feldspath, which sometimes approaches to 
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a brick-red, forms about two-thirds of the mass ; the 
intermediate spaces are filled with the sparkling mica 
and the glassy transparent-looking quartz. Horn* 
blend is seldoin found mixed with it. 

As the Theban obelisks and many other works of 
art were made of this material, it is sometimes called 
♦Theban stone (Thebaicus lapis) by Pliny, and also by 
some modern writers ; but this is an improper use of 
the term, and one likely to cause misconceptions as to- 
its true locality. In Upper Egypt the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the general steadiness of the tem- 
perature, have contributed, with the hardness of the 
material, to preserve the polished surfaces of the obe- 
lisks, and their more delicate sculptures, uninjured 
during so many centuries. But those near the sea 
coast, particularly at Alexandria, as we have already 
remarked, have had their surfaces decomposed by the 
action of the moist atmosphere. This effect is also 
partially observable on some granite sarcophagi lying 
in the court of the Museum, while those in the 
Egyptian gallery will certainly preserve their outer 
surfaces much longer, from being never exposed to 
damp or any great change of temperature. 

Near the limits of the red granite are found several 
varieties, occupying a still more limited space, and 
forming a transition series between this and the com- 
mon granite. They differ from the red granite and 
from one another, both in colour, component parts, 
and the magnitude of the component parts, some of 
which are very coarse, and others small and fine. 
We see in the existing specimens of Egyptian sculp- 
ture that they oflen selected some of these varieties 
in preference to the red-coloured one. There is the 
fine-grained granite ; , the grey granite, with grey- 
coloured feldspath ; black and white granite, so called 
from the white feldspath and black flakes of mica ; and 

^ It is true that the name of ' Thebao ' once comprehended <M . 
the region between Thebes and Sy wc, ^^^ ^^tsiQ.%\\*^^* 
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oriental basalt, so called from the dark homogeneous 
substance which is embedded in large kidney-formed 
pieces in the red-coloured granite, and owes its origin 
to the prevalence of the particles of mica and horn* 
blend over the feldspath. Occasionally the granite is 
very dark, owing to the abundance of mica. The 
Memnon's head of the Museum is composed of one 
piece of granite, which presents difibrent charac- 
teristics : the upper part is a iine-grained, rose- 
coloured granite, while the lower part is dark-' 
coloured ; and both present a striking contrast with 
the granite material of the colossal head (No. 8) 
opposite to them. 

The stone quarries of Egypt and Nubia show dis- 
tinctly to the present day the mode in which the stones 
were got out. Gau has given a view (plate 9) of those 
of Gartaas. In the face of the rock we observe a 
number of long horizontal lines one above another : 
the vertical distance between any two adjoining lines 
sl^ows the thickness of the piece cut out, while the 
length is very clearly marked in several cases, either 
by the termination of the face of the rock on each 
side, or by a vertical mark on it, extending from one 
horizontal line to the next. Gau remarks *, that the 
stones were taken out of the quarry just in the shape 
and size which they required, and were detached firom 
the mass one after another, by means of little wedges 
inserted in holes made on the two faces of the stone f* 
Though this is a slow process, it is economical as fkr 
as the material of the rock is concerned, and was em- 
ployed both in the granite quarries of Syene, and in 
those of Carrara, in the time of the Romans. At 
the latter place it is the practice at present to blast 
the marble, by which about three fourths of the ma- 
terial are wasted. The same process which Gau sup- 
poses to have been employed at Gartaas was used in 
the granite quarries of Syene. The same horizontal 
• Preface. \ a^^Vvi^sKm^^'^^^* 
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Bnd Vertical lines are visible on the face of the rock, from 
which the masses must have been detached (according 
to Denon) either by iron wedges which were struck 
all at once, or by wooden wedges which were 
moistened so as to swell and start the stone from its 
position. All observers in fact agree as to the general 
principle by which the blocks were got out of the 
quarry. The great French work (Antiq. i. pi. 32) 
contains a view of a rock of granite which shows the 
way in which it was worked. 

It might be asked, what became of all the stone 
that was taken out of the excavation of Ipsambul ? 
We are not aware that any traveller has carefully 
examined the vicinity of the temple so far as to as- 
certain whether there are any traces of the enormous 
quantity of rubbish that must have been produced 
by such an excavatioil. It is not probable that it 
would be carried far, and therefore it may possibly 
be discovered in the vicinity of the temple, unless it 
be buried under the sand. Gau does not allow that any 
of the excavated temples of Nubia and the tombs of 
Egypt were ever used as stone-quarries ; an opinion to 
which were we to assent, it would not be for the reason 
which he gives — because they are so regular. There 
can be little doubt that the catacombs of Alexandria 
were quarries ; and they are regular enough. The prac- 
tice of converting subterraneous excavations, which were 
originally nothing more than quarries, into tombs, and 
then decorating and finishing them, is nothing sur- 
prising. Nor do we see any great difficulty, in assign- 
ing such an origin to the Nubian excavated temples, 
if we allow them to be tombs. We may still re- 
concile with this notion the theory of excavations 
being prior to constructed edifices. The rude and 
simple excavation would be the first step ; the pyra- 
midal building of stone the next ; the materials for 
which might be partly procured by enlar^n^ ibi^ 
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excavation already made ; and, finally, the exoavstion 
itself might receive decorations suitable to the tomb 
of a monarch or a priest 

The quarry of Gartaas contains a small Egyptian 
chapel, not of great antiquity, cut in the rock. Ghui't 
drawing shows the doorway, which is in the ordinary 
Egyptian style. Similar doorways are found in the 
fa^ of the sandstone quarries of Hadjar Selseleh, 
fronting the river, and forming the entrance to the 
long open galleries, which conduct to the extensive 
excavations. In a large quarry on the west bank 
of the river (for they lie on both sides), there is 
a small chapel, excavated in the rock, as at Gartaas, 
probably for the use of the workmen. The quarries 
on the east side contain representations, cut in tbe 
stone, of the implements used in quarrying*. It is, 
perhaps, not easy to make out what they are. Two 
of them appear to be wedges, somewhat differing in 
shape ; and another is in form precisely like the 
modern lewis, which is used by masons for raising 
stones. It has a circular top, which might be a 
kind of ring, then a horizontal bar or bolt, while the 
lower part is a truncated triangle, with the base 
forming the lowest part of the instrument. We can- 
not tell from the drawing (and probably the origi* 
nal figure on the face of the stone quarries may be 
merely an outline) whether this instrument was made 
up of several parts or not. But even if it were a 
single piece, it could be inserted in the stone by under- 
tsutting. If this instrument is not a lewis, we cannot 
imagine what it is. Supposing it to be what we have 
conjectured, this will not prove that this mechanical 
contrivance was known to the antient Egyptians; 
for the Egyptian quarries were worked both under 
the Greeks and Romans. This is clear from the in- 
scriptions, which are both Egyptian, Greek, and 
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Roman, as is also the case in the quarries of Syene and 
Nubia. This, then, confirms the opinion of extensive 
works being carried on under the dominion of the 
Greek kings of Egypt * and the Roman Cssars. The 
Greek inscriptions on the quarries generally contain 
little more than the name of some individual, with an 
expression of devotion to the guardian deity or deities 
of the place. Belzoni found a column, lying on the 
ground, in the granite quarries a few miles south-east 
of Assouan, which contains a distinct record of certain 
works being commenced in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, and the material being employed for the 
walls of buildings and for columns. The inscrip- 
tion, as far as it is intelligible, is to the following 
effect : — 

*' To Jupiter Hammon, Cenubis, Queen Juno, un* 
der whose guardianship this mountain is — since first 
under the empire of the Roman people, in the most 
happy age of the invincible Imperatores, Severus and 
Antoninus, most Pious, Augusti, audof Geta, and Julia 
Domna Augusta, the mother, new quarries were found 
near Fhila?, and many and large rectangular columm 
and pillars taken from them under Subatianus-f" 

The quarries of Hadjar Selseleh furnished the chief 
materials for the temples, as those of Syene did for 
the obelisks and colossal statues. They lie in the sand« 

* See Mr. Wilkinson's paper on the quarries of Jebel Dok- 
han, &c. London Geograph. Journal, No. II. 

f This inscription is probably both carelessly cut and incor* 
rectly copied. It is ^vorth giving in its original state (Belzoni, p. 
106). " lom Hammoni Ceavbidi Ivnoni reginae qvor. svb tvteU 
hie mons est, qvod primiter svb Imperio P R felicisslmo saecvio, 
D.DNN invictor. Impp. Severi et Antoninl Piissimorvm Aug. 
C.etGetae (G eta's name erased) . . . ISSI . . . Ivliae Domnae 
Aug M. Kivxsta Philas novae iapicaedinae adinventae, tractaeque 
sunt parastaticae et columnae grandes et multae svb SvbatianOi 
AQVILAE • PR' AEG - CVRAM . AGENEOPDOMINIC . 
AVREL - HERACLIDAE . DECAL - MAVR ."—The parts 
that appear doubtful are in Roman characters. 
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Stone district, the second great geological division of 
Egypt, following the course of the Nile ; the granite 
being the first, and the limestone the third, or most 
northerly. The sandstone region extends over about 
one degree of latitude from Assouan as far as Esneh. 

The sandstone is compared by the French geolo- 
gists* with the gres de Fontainbleau, or rather with 
Sie stone known by the name of molasse de Geneve. 
It oflen contains a number of micaceous particles, 
and is generally of a very clear, yellow, whitish, or 
greyish colour. It only grows black or dark-coloured 
on the temple walls, when it contains a more than 
usual quantity, of mica particles and metallic oxides. 
The Egyptians were careful to cut out such pieces as 
suited their purpose best from among the several va- 
rieties ; and it is as easy to find large unbroken masses 
here as in the quarries of Syene. Beams for archi- 
traves, to the length of 25 or 30 feet, and large 
pieces, suitable for colossal sphinxes of nearly eqiml 
length, were easily procured in these quarries. The 
stone is soft, and very easily worked. The colossal 
sphinx-head of the Museum, which we presume came 
originally from these quarries, is indeed so soil that it 
has suffered considerably from the effect of the atmo- 
sphere, and is probably now undergoing a more 
rapid change than for centuries before it became an 
inmate of the Museum. The finer projecting parts 
will not bear the least rubbing without suffering some 
damage. It is probable that the paint with which the 
Egyptians covered nearly every part of the walls of 
their temples, was partly intended to protect them 
against the effects of the atmosphere. 

We may judge of the enormous size of the stones 
that were transported from the quarries of Syene. to 
the most remote parts of Egypt, from the colossal 
statues, the obelisks, and the monolith temples. At 
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ttie present day there is a huge cubical block lying on 
the road between the granite quarries and Syene, 
which, from some cause or other, has never reached 
its destination. It is represented in Denon's sixty- 
seventh plate, with sculptures on two of its vertical 
feces ; and, to judge of its mass by the figures placed 
near it as a scale, it seems large enough to form 
another monolith, even superior to that of Amasis. 
Jomard observed, about 900 paces south-east of 
Syene, a block which had been intended for a co- 
lossus about 68 feet high. It is generally supposed 
that the masses of rock used in constructing, temples, 
&c. were. taken in the rough to the place where they 
were to stand, and that they only received their full 
shape and complete decoration when they had arrived 
at. their journey's end. This would appear to be 
somewhat confirmed by the fact of this rude block 
near Syene having been carried so far in its primitive 
shape, and also from the consideration that the more 
delicate edges and sculptures of large masses would 
be liable to injury from transportation, after they were 
completed, fiut Mr. Hamilton found, at Hadjar 
Selseleh, blocks with half-finished figures and architec- 
tural ornaments, intended for entablatures, cornices, 
and small propyla ; and the colossus, represented in 
Minutoli's drawing as riding in state to his new home, 
is apparently in full dress, and has even received his 
last decoration from the hands of the painter. But, 
for aught we know, he may have been finished near 
the temple, and this picture may merely represent the 
ceremonial of his taking possession. It seems not 
unhkely that the smaller members of the architecture 
may have been nearly completed; Jn the quarry, 
while the larger part would be transported in a rough 
form. 

We have attempted to show, from the history of 
the Seringapatam obelisk, by what simple methods it is 

VOL. I, SLa* 
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stone; and also wooden pins of sycamore wood, 
which together with the cement have been intended 
to hold the blocks more firmly together. The wooden 
pins seem to have been smeared with bitumen or 
pitch to preserve them better. But yet this building 
is in a very dilapidated state, which from its position 
is not so Ukely to be the effect of violence as of other 
causes, not yet carefully investigated. The very dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation of such a temple as 
that at Edfou and this of Ombou, which probably 
belong to nearly the same epoch, may be attributed to 
some difference in the structure, or to the foundations 
in one case being better chosen or prepared than in 
the other. To earthquakes we cannot attribute any 
very great effect, as the whole continent of Africa, is 
less exposed to these disturbances of the surface than 
any other large division of the world ; and Egypt, 
though occasionally visited by shocks, has perhaps 
suffered less in its buildings from this cause, than any 
other part of the antient world. The great earth- 
quake which shook the Delta in the time of Abd- 
allatif, was of Syrian origin, and was probably only 
felt in any great degree in the parts of Egypt nearest 
that country. It seems to us therefore not unlikely 
that the foundation ground of some temples was so 
injudiciously chosen, that the enormous weight of the 
upper parts has gradually overcome the resistance 
of the base. 

We may suppose that in Upper Egypt the temples 
generally rest on a solid foundation, which, in some 
cases, may be the rock itself. If any were ever built 
on the alluvium of the Nile without a good foun- 
dation, this may be one of the reasons why they 
have cracked and fallen down. In the Delta at 
Sais, Bubastis, and Atarbechis, some other substra- 
tum would be required than the yielding earth of 
that alluvial dislncl. TVv^ following short notice 
from Pliny ViHX daovi VJftaX ^\^^ -ax^SKji^Rs^^l^ast 



were not inattentive to such matters :— it will also 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious structures 
which Asia Minor once contained, in magnitude not 
inferior to the greatest works that line the valley of 
the Nile. '* The temple of Diana at Ephesus is an 
object truly worthy of admiration : it was erected in 
two hundred and twenty years at the expense of all 
Asia, and on a marshy soil, that it might not suffer 
from earthquakes and openings of the ground. But 
that the foundation of so enormous a mass might not 
rest on unstable soil, a stratum of charcoal well ram- 
med down, with bags of wool thrown upon it, sup- 
ported the weight of the building. The whole length 
of the temple is 425 feet, the breadth 220, and the 
columns are in number one hundred and twenty-seven, 
each made at the expense of a king. They are 60 feet 
high ; thirty-six are sculptured (fluted ?), and one of 
them by Scopas. The architect (we presume there 
must have been more than one during two hundred 
and twenty years : the one here spoken of seems to have 
finished it) was Ctesiphon. The great wonder is that 
architraves (epistylia) of such an enormous size could 
ever have been raised. This the architect managed 
by bags of sand, which were heaped up till they 
formed a sofl cushion on the capitals of the pillars, 
and the sand was then allowed to run out by degrees 
so as to let the stone gently settle down in its place. 
The great difficulty was with the lintel of the door, 
which was the largest mass of all. The architect 
never retired to bed, as he had vowed not to survive a 
failure. The story goes, that one night while wearied 
with pondering on his undertaking, the deity to 
whose honour the temple was erected, appeared to him 
in his sleep, and bade him live, for she had fixed the 
stone all right. At day-break the stone was seen 
settled firmly in its place," — ^Pliny, xxxvi. 14. 
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; Chapter XV II. 

EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 

Having treated of Egyptian temples, colossal figures, 
and obelisks, we shall find it convenient to consider 
most of their remaining works of art under the two 
heads of sculpture and painting. Though we have 
already discussed their colossal figures as one of the 
greater appendages of a temple, many of our remarks 
on Egyptian sculpture in general will apply equaUy 
well to them, and perhaps be better understood by 
the reader, from Uie notions which he may have 
already acquired fi:om our description and the accom- 
panying prints. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to look for the origin 
of sculpture and painting in any nation elsewhere 
than in the nation itself, though we readily admit 
that the art of one country may even in its in&ncy 
have been much modified by the introduction of new 
ideas and forms firom another country. The sculp- 
ture of the Indians, Persians, Egyptians, and the 
people of Europe, may have originated in their re- 
spective countries, while, at certain epochs, owing to 
commercial intercourse or conquest, very great changes 
may have been introduced into the imitative art of 
one people from that of others who had obtained an 
earlier and higher degree of skill. When therefore 
we point out, as we shall do occasionally, certain 
resemblances between the forms of Egyptian and 
Indian sculptures, we wish to be understood as simply 
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presenting a number of facts, without deducing frodA 
them any hypothesis. We leave that to others. 

The proper and highest subject of sculpture and 
painting, but more particularly of sculpture, is the 
human form. It is in this department that the 
Greeks attained unrivalled superiority. But Egyp* 
tian art was applied no less to the representation of 
other forms both animal and vegetable, and we may 
safely affirm of them as of the Hindoos, that in general 
their best specimens of art are not the representation 
of the human figure. This depended on their reli- 
gious system ; into the discussion of which we cannot 
now enter further than may be necessary to explain 
the state of art among them. In Egypt it was the 
practice to represent superior powers under the visible 
forms both of men and animals, or under forms 
combined of both. Examples of this are plentifully 
supplied by the specimens in the Museum, from Vfhich 
some of the prints in this volume are taken., Now 
we find both in the painted reliefs on the walls, and in 
all the various kinds of sculpture, that certain Jixed 
forms, attitudes, and emblems are assigned to- the 
representation of the deity and his worship. The art 
of sculpture, then, as well as painting, became subject 
to strict laws which the priest caste were careful not 
to let the artists violate. . Hence we see in all the 
sacred figures of Egypt a resemblance, or rather 
identity, which renders it very difficult to fix the rela- 
tive antiquity of the remaining specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, unless this is indicated by the anti- 
quity of the building of which they form a part, or 
by some evident traces of the intermixture of Grecian 
art. The representatidn of pure animal or vegetable 
forms could hardly be subject to the same strict laws 
with the sculpture of the human figure as a represen- 
tation of deity. The objects were daily before 
the artist's eyes, and there is no reason for doubting 
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that he represented them to the best of hk ability: 
though even here we often observe something ap- 
proaching to conventional form. On many monu- 
ments, however, we see animals delineated with 
much more correctness of proportions and more 
natural roundness of limb than are 8ho¥ni in the 
sculpture of the human figure. If we .may judge 
from the specimens in the Museum, the face in the 
human figure is more correct in its outline, though 
not firee from defects, than any other part of the 
body. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture were 
wood and stone, to which we may add metal and 
clay, which were employed respectively for the casting 
or hammering of bronze figures, and for the earthen 
jars or canopuses of which so many specimens re- 
main. Porcelain figures also are found in Egypt 
It appears firom the small wooden figures so oilen ' 
found on mummies that the wood was the native 
sycamore of Egypt, the same that was applied to 
the making of mummy cases. There are several 
specimens of these small wooden figures and of others 
in baked clay and bronze in the Museiun*, some with 
hieroglyphic marks cut on them and some without any. 
Wood was also used in the construction of large 
figures by the Egyptians, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus f, who tells us that King Amasis sent two 
wooden statues of himself as a present to the temple 
of Hera (Juno) in Samos, where the historian saw 
them standing within the doorway, probably one on 
each side, according to the Egyptian fashion. The 
high priests of Jupiter at Thebes preserved, we are told, 
the remembrance of their priesthood by each making 
during his lifetime a colossal wooden figure of him- 
self; and of these uncouth looking objects, Herodotus { 

* Eighth room. Egypt. Antiq. ♦ ii» 182. 

Jii.HS. 
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says, as many as three hundred and forty-five were to 
be seen at Thebes when he visited that city. If this 
be true, neither Cambyses nor any former ravagers of 
Thebes did quite so much mischief as is attributed to 
them; for three hundred and forty-five colossal figures 
of wood could scarcely have escaped in the general con- 
flagration. We read also of a wooden cow * being 
made by King Mycerinus, in which he interred his 
daughter. This cow was about the size of a large 
animal of the species, the head and neck were orna- 
mented with thick gilding, an art well known to the 
Egyptians, and on the head between the horns a gilded 
circular ball was placed, which Herodotus took to be 
a representation of the sun. In this, however, he was 
probably deceived, as this cow with the gilded orb must 
have been a representation of Isis. The animal was 
placed in an apartment by itself, in a reclining posture 
with its knees bent under it. A large red mantle 
covered every part but the head and neck. In India 
it is not unusual to represent, under the form of a 
bull, Siva, one of the Indian trinity; and there now 
exists at Tanjore in the Carnatic, a colossal figure of 
a Siva bull in a reclining posture, which has been 
already described, (p. 291) f. 

The small Egyptian wooden figures appear to be 
very little more than the representation of a mummy 
case on a reduced scale. We see a head with the 
usual dress on it, the arms folded on .the breast, 
and the lower part terminaling in a case or box-like 
form resembling that of a mummy. But we may easily 
collect from what Herodotus tells us of the woodeii 
statues that stood in the apartment near the cow of 
Mycerinus, that the artist had attempted to give them 
a little more shape. These figures were naked, and 
once had hands, which, when the Greek traveller 

♦ii. 131, 132. 
t See Daniell's ViewS; pt. ii« pi. 2?. 
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was in Egypt, had fallen off and were lying at their 
feet; which, he supposes, was the effect of time, 
though much more probahly it was the result of 
tiolence. Belzoni also found two wooden figures of 
very fine workmanship about 7 feet high in the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes. *• They were in a standing 
position with one arm extended as if holding a torch.'* 

Whatever may be the real origin of sculpture— 
whether it took its rise, as some suppose, in imitation 
of the human form in a plastic matter such as clay, or 
whether, as others with much more probability con* 
jecture, its origin must be traced to drawing an out* 
line on a flat surface, which was then cut into relief— 
we may safely assume that wooden figures were among 
the oldest and rudest specimens of sculpture. To cut 
a hard piece of stone into a resemblance to any animal 
form, is a work that requires more Skill and better 
tools. Wooden statues were common among the early 
Greeks who called them foai/a, and they are rightly 
considered by Pausanias as one of the earliest forms 
of statuary. " The most remarkable temple in the 
city* of Argos,*' says this traveller, *' is one of Apollo 
Lycius. The present statue of the god is the work of 
Attains, an Athenian, a co temporary of mine ; but the 
old temple was dedicated by Danaus, and the statue 
at that time was a wooden one {loavop), and indeed 
it is my opinion that all the statues of that remote 
period were of wood, and particularly those made in 
Egypt." Danaus, according to his mythical history, 
was an Egyptian who settled in the Peloponnesus. 

It is curious to trace in Pausanias the numerous 
short notices which he gives of wooden statues exist- 
ing in Greece during his travels in that country. 
Though many of them were undoubtedly modem, 
they still preserved the rude character of the primitive 

* ii. 19, 3. This passage is misinterpreted by M« Q. de Quiocy 
in his < Jupiter OlympieD/ p. 4. 
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type from which they were derived ; and this, in seve- 
ral instances, the Greek antiquary pronounces to be 
Egyptian, a style with which, from his travels* in 
Egypt, he could not fail to be well acquainted. Yet 
there were other wooden statues in Greece to which 
tradition assigned the highest antiquity, and which 
belonged to the very infancy of the imitative art. As 
in the political history of nations the first links of the 
chain which joins the present with the past are invi- 
sible, so the connection between Egyptian and Gre- 
cian art cannot be traced to its origin ; yet it is unde- 
niable that as far back as any evidence extends, we 
find it impossible to separate the arts in Greece from 
associations with Egypt. The materials used by the 
antient Greeks for their wooden statues were more 
varied than those which Egypt could supply— -t ebony, 
cypress, cedar, oak, the smilax, the lotus; to which 
we may add olive wood, of which the Epidaurians 
made their statues of Damia and Auxesia^. In 
Greece the rude statue in wood, though often retained 
in a later age with that conservative tenacity winch is 
a characteristic of religious ceremonies, was gradually 
changed into a nobler form, and finally became th^ 
kernel of Chrys-elephantine statues, on which the 
genius of Phidias lavished the utmost efforts of YdA 
art. 

If ever the Egyptians in their statuary ventured ixi 
detach the legs and arms from the rest of the body 
(of which we know no instance), it must have been 
in their wooden statues, the larger specimens of which 
were probably composed of several parts : and this 
may help to explain what Herodotus tells us of the 
hands having fallen off from the wooden colossi of 

♦ i. 42, 3. 

t Pausan. viii. 17, 1 ; other woods «r« meiltioiMd in otbf^ 
passages. See Q. de Quiacy, p. 25, 
I Herod. T. 82 
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-Mycerinus through length of time ; which might 
very easily be the case if the hands were attached to 
the arms. Belzoni's description of the woodeh statue 
with out-stretched arm is unfortunately not minute 
enough to enable us to judge whether it was really a 
figure standing free and without a further support 
except such as we see in Greek statues, or whether 
the back was supported against a wooden block afler 
the manner of the Egyptian statues of stone. It is 
not difficult to trace Egyptian sculpture to its ele- 
mentary essays. Rude outlines on the smoothed face 
of a rock were the sculptor's first attempt. ' He would 
then try to give roundness and relief by cutting away 
the stone all about the figures ; and as it would be an 
unnecessary labour to cut away a large surface of the 
rock, this process resulted in the deep niche contain- 
ing a statue in high . relief, as we see on the face of 
the smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul. That 
Hindoo sculpture on stone might have had a similar 
origin we are inclined to believe, both from the facili- 
ties presented for such essays in the enormous rocky 
masses which the Indian peninsula contains, and 
firom Daniell's drawings of the figures on the . Fakir's 
rock in the Ganges. These are figures in high 
relief, but sunk deep in a. niche, the plane of which 
appears considerably below that of the general sur- 
face of the rock : many of the sculptures at Elephanta 
also are only just fastened with their backs to the 
wall. The huge colossi of the great temple of Ipsambul 
are also attached by their backs to the native rock. 
Though the Egyptian artist at last learned to separate 
the block of stone from the parent mountain, he never 
ventured to deprive his statue of the squared pillar at 
the back, which remained to the latest age of genuine 
JBgyptian sculpture as a memorial of the earliest 
eflbrts of its art. EgyplVaxv ^XaXxvi^^even those of the 
most colossal dimeasVoiks, «.w fetcw^ ^1 > ^ss4^ 
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block ; and as this unity of mass seems to have been 
the leading idea of the artist, (which, as we have re- 
marked, had its origin in the sculptures of the native 
rock,) the whole attitude of the detached figure was 
made subordinate to this principle. Hence attitudes 
of repose, with the Hmbs on both sides placed in 
exactly the same position, became the authorized and 
sanctioned style of Egyptian sculpture. We may 
consider that there is partly an exception to this prin- 
ciple in some of the standing colossi, which have one 
leg advanced a little before the other. 

The rectangular pillar by which the back of Egyp- 
tian statues is supported, is generally of somewhat 
wider dimensions in the lower than in the upper 
parts. In sitting figures, this column, after descend- 
ing nearly as far as the middle of the statue, widens 
into the back of a chair, as we may observe in the co- 
lossus, p. 277. The print No. 52 will give a correct 
idea of the columnar support at the back of an 
Egyptian statue. 

The following are the dimensions of this figure :— 

Height from base of plinth (at back) to top of in. 

rectaogular pillar ••••••• 22^ nearly 

Thickness of plinth ••••••• 5} 

Width of ditto at base 8 

Width of rectangular pillar at base • • • 3|- 

The width at the highest part of the plinth is some- 
what diminished, being a little less than eight inches ; 
and the same almost imperceptible diminution is ob- 
servable in the rectangular column. The latter con- 
tains a double row of well-cut hieroglyphics arranged 
in two vertical compartments. There are six vertical 
rows on the back of the plinth, but no cartouche 
among them. But at the bottom of the lefl-hand 
row, we observe a seated human figure preceded by 
eight symbols, which probably may represent the 
name of some private individual, as on the Benevento* 

* Cbampoll. Precis^ p. 95; &c. 
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obelisk, and on other Egyptian monuments. The front 
view of this piece of sculpture is still more curious. 

On the left-hand side of the plinth there are thirteen 
vertical rows of hieroglyphics, and on the correspond- 
ing opposite side only eleven ; one of the rows (that 
nearest the front of the plinth) being double the 
width of the rest The vertical face of the pUnth con- 
tains seven rows of hieroglyphics, which, like those 
on the other parts, present some varieties not of com- 
mon occurtence. We nfay remark that it is quite 
in accordance with Egyptian style to find such irre- 
gularities in the number of hieroglyphic columns on 
the different faces of a figure. 

Statues of this class are now commonly called Pas- 
tophori or Thalamephoii, from their supporting a small 
niche or chamber, or a kind of pedestal ornamented 
with one or more* figures. The whole height of the 
chamber in this instance, including its base, is 14 
inches : it has both sloping sides and a sloping face, 
and preserves completely the type of the truncated 
pyramid of the Egyptian propylon. The basement of 
the chamber is 3^ inches high, and its sloping face has 
five rows of hieroglyphics. A margin of figures, 
about f inch wide, runs up the jambs of the chamber, 
atid is continued along the lintel with a breadth some- 
what increased. On each of the jambs near the 
bottom there is a single cartouche : that on the left 
side is nearly erased ; the othec might perhaps be 
made out with tolerable probability by comparing it 
with cartouches on other statues. 

The chamber itself is sunk about 1 J inch below 
the level of the frame-work at the base, but only about 
1 inch below at the top : the width of the doorway 
also is somewhat less over the lintel than at the sill. 
The figure contained in this hollowed space is a 
female with bare breasts, the arms close to the side, 

• Winkelmann, i. pi. 7, 8, 
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the feet and legs in the usual constrained attitude, and 
a high cap on the head. Near the feet, just above the 
ancles, we observe indications of the hem of the vest, 
but it is difficult to trace it upwards on the body. 
The front of the cap and the profile of the face are 
raised very nearly to the level of the margin of* 
hieroglyphics. 

The figure that holds this chamber is a male, 
naked dpwnwards as far as the loins, where a slight 
devatio^ in the stone marks a belt or girdle, the ter- 
minatipn pf which is probably denoted by an irre- 
gularity in the sculpture near the knee. The stone 
is nearly black, and so close-grained that it looks 
almost like a piece of iron or (Jark-coloureci bronze. 
As to the execution of the figure, it is by no means 
without merit, being round and full in the limbs, 
while the feet and hands, particularly th^ latter, are 
better formed than usual. The real fault to be found 
with the attitude is, that it is one too constrained and 
pednfql for any but a devotee performing penance to 
c^ntini^e in more than a few minutes. 

The small figure we must admit to be a sacred 
one. The high cap, and the peak rising above it, 
appear to be something like an imitatioi^ of the high 
csm on jthe colossus No. 8. But we doubt nauch 
wnether the cap is genuine Egyptian, and still more 
whether figures of this class really belong to the 
antient age of Egyptian sculpture. The most gene- 
rally received opinion is that these Pastophori, which 
we see also in standing attitudes, represent priests and 
priestesses, or perhaps persons pf rank also, who car- 
ried these sniall representations of the deity in the 
public religious processions, wjiich w^e know both 
from early and late writers formed as important a 
part of the Egyptian* as of the Greek ritual. At the 
close of the ceremony the images were probably depo- 

* Herod, ii. 4S, 49. 
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sited in the temple, after the priest who carried therti 
had on bended knee turned the symbol of the deity 
towards the attendant crowd to excite their feelings of 
religious awe. It may be conjectured also that during, 
the procession, which no doubt would halt occasionally, 
the bearers might turn the statues round for the 
people to gaze upon*. 

Diodorus informs us (i. 97) that the attitude 
(^v6f*o9) of the antient Egyptian statues is the same 
as that of the statues which Daedalus made in Greece. 
Though we set no value on this assertion by itself, it 
shows, when combined with numerous other passages, 
that there was a strong tradition among the Greeks 
that the great founder of their imitative art visited 
Egypt and derived from thence some of his know- 
ledge. Nay, we learn from the same authority just 
referred to that Daedalus built the largest of the four 
propyla of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, 
and that he was allowed to put his own statue in 
the temple. This was of wood, and we may there- 
fore reasonably conclude from the story, that at 
Memphis as well as at Thebes, it was customary to 
preserve the remembrance of the' chief priests by 
making wooden statues of them. 

"fThe most distinguished of the antient Greek 
statuaries spent some time in Egypt, such as Telecles 
and Theodorus, the sons of Rhoecus, who made for 
the Samians the wooden statue (Idavov) of the 
Pythian Apollo. It is said that half of this statue 
was made at Samos by Telecles, and the other half at 
Ephesus by his brother Theodorus; and that the 
two parts, when put together, fitted so exactly that the 
whole might be taken for the work of one person. 
This part of the mechanical execution is by no means 

* Winkelmann, vol. i. p. 112, note. 

t 'Diod. i. 98. We are not certain that Diodoras means a 
wooden statue by this word; $0«v«ti. 
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in use among the Greeks, but in Egypt it is carried 
to the greatest perfection. For the Egyptians do not 
judge of the proportions of a statue by the eye alone, 
as the Greeks do, but when they have cut out a block 
of stone and finished it, they divide it into a number 
of parts, and then using this small statue as a model 
they apply the same proportion of parts to the large 
one. They divide the whole figure into twenty- one 
parts and a fourth, in which are comprised all the 
proportions of the body. Therefore when the sculp- 
tors have agreed on the size of the statue, they can 
work separately each on his portion of the figure, and 
it is surprising how well they succeed in producing 
pieces that will exactly fit to one another. The statue 
at Samos, conformably to the rules of Egyptian 
sculpture, was made in two pieces, the line of division 
running down from the crown of the head to the 
lowest part of the body at the junction of the thighs. 
The two parts are exactly the same. It is said to be 
as like as possible to an Egyptian statue, having the 
hands stretched out fiat and the legs apart." 

This is a remarkable passage in many respects. In 
the first place all Egyptian statues are formed of a 
single block, and it is impossible to believe the truth 
of Diodorus' assertion, unless perhaps we apply it 
solely to wooden statues, which, however, we do not 
believe to be his meaning. Winkelmann endeavours 
to get over the difficulty by sapng that Diodorus must 
mean colossal statues, for he adds, "all other Egyp- 
tian statues are made of a single block." But this is 
equally true of colossal statues; nor id the matter 
mended by one of Winkelmann's commentators ap- 
peaUng to the Theban Memnon, (which moreover he 
calls the Osymandyas of Diodorus,) and to the five 
tiers of stone composing its upper part. It is clear 
that the head and chest of this statue are a restoration 
made afler the tjme of Strabo, for which ^e restorer 
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deserves no great credit The other part of the story 
about the Samian statue in the Egyptian style is pro- 
bable enough, and is a curious instance of a Greek 
people adopting the sacred fonn of a deity from an 
Egyptian model. The sculptprs were the sons of 
Rhoecus*, who built the great temple of Hera (Juno), 
at Samos, into which island we may perhaps date the 
introduction of Egyptian art from the time that Amasis 
sent his two colossi as a present $amos was one of 
those Greek states which ppssesse^ a factory in 
Egypt, and had received the privilege of building a 
temple to Hera f, and warehouses at Naucratis. 

The sculpture of the Egyptians properly so called, 
that in stone, may be divided into three liinds. The 
6rst is the bas-relief, or the figure raised above the 
tablet or flat surface, to which it is attached, by cutting 
away t^ stone all around it This is not the most 
common kind of relief, though abundant spNCcimens of 
it may be seen in the painted figiures in the tpmbs, 
and also among the stones of the Museum. I Winkel- 
mann indeed denies that the Egyptian artists exe- 
cuted bas-reliefs except in bronze, which were formed, 
as usual with such works of art, in a mould ma,(ie for 
the purpose. But this hastily advanced opinion, like 
many others of the same writer, is corrected by the 
more accurate knowledge which we now possess of 
Egyptian antiquities. The Museum contains, besides 
many specimens of bas-reliefs, a large slab (No. 22), 
probably once a covering of some stone mummy case, 
on which we have a full-length figure in very high 
relief 

The second kind of sculpture is formed by cutting 
into the Aat surface of the stone, and thus forming the 
outline of the object to be represented. But within 
this sunk space the Egyptian artist contrived tp raise 

* Herod. Comp. iii.60; and ii. 182. t Herod, ii. 178. 

j; Histoire de V^Tl, \ioqiW\\. c\\«Si;^2) d^ 163. French tfaos. 
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the 6gure by cutting it deepest all round the edges, 
and allowing it to rise in a curved form towards the 
central parts. The degree of elevation given to this 
sunk relief is very different in various specimens : in 
some it is scarcely perceptible, or rather does not 
exist at all, while in others the central parts of the 
relief are almost on a level with the tablet The 
Italians give the name of intaglio rilevatd to this 
kind of work. 

An inspection of the figures on the two Museum 
obelisks, and on the friezes (of one of which we have 
given a drawing), as well as those at the back of the 
Memnon's head, will show the wonderfUl degree of at- 
tention which the Egyptians pakl to these embellish- 
ments, and the weary, painful labour that they must 
have had in impressing correct fbrms on such hard 
surfaces. As a general rule, it may also be observed 
that the parts of objects which are least seen, are 
worked with the same care as those more exposed to 
view ; and this applies even to the figures on the 
highest parts of the obelisks, as was ascertained by ex- 
amining some of those at Rome, which were lying 
on the ground, about the close of the last cen- 
tury*. In the great profusion of sculptured or- 
nament with which the Hindoo temples are deco- 
rated, and in the excessive minuteness of their detail, 
we find another parallel between Indian and Egyp- 
tian art. 

The third kind of sculpture is that of the complete 
figure, both colossal and of the natural size. 

The general character of the Egyptian figures in 
relief may be given in few words. Tlie most com- 
mon attitudes are those of figures walking in proces- 
sions, standing in some posture seldom varied, and 
seated or lying in a certain form sanctioned, we 

* The sphinxes, for example^ on the tup of the obelisk of the 
Campus Martius, 
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jprestime, by the taste and critical judgment of the 
college of priests, who kept art in check for fear it 
might run into some extravagances. But though 
this is the general character of the reliefs, we must 
not suppose that the same monotonous scene is found 
on all the sculptured walls of Egyptian temples. The 
great battles which decorate the front of the propyla 
of Luxor present as animated a picture as w^ can well 
conceive, which both in the execution of its principal 
figures and its general composition, is justly entitled 
to rank high among works of antient art This battle 
scene is cut in intaglio rilevato on the propyla which 
stand behind the two obelisks, as represented in our 
drawing (p. 64), which also shows the figures on the 
wall, but from the smallness of the scale it is totally 
inadequate to give in any degree the effect of the pic- 
ture. Our readers who have the opportunity may 
examine the plates in the great French work on 
Egypt*, or in the absence of these spirited draw- 
ings, we recommend the description of Mr. Hamil*- 
ton t> from which the following extract is taken. 

"The attention of the traveller is soon directed 
from these masses (the obelisks and colossi) to the 
sculptures which cover the eastern wing of the north 
front of the propylon, on which is a very animated 
description of a remarkable event in the campaigns of 
some Osymandyas or Sesostris. The disposition of the 
figures and the execution of the picture are equally 
admirable, and far surpass all ideas that have ever 
been formed, of the state of the arts in Egypt at the 
era to which they must be attributed. The moment 
chosen for the representation of the battle is that, 
when the troops of the enemy are driven back on 
their fortress, and the Egyptians in the full career of 
victory will soon be masters of the citadel. 

^* The conqueror, behind whom is borne aloft th^ 
* Antiquit^s^ vol. ii, f iBgyptlaca, p. 115. 
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royal standard*,^ is of' a colossal size, that is> far 
larger than all the other warriors, standing np in a 
car drawn by two horses. His helmet 'is adorned 
with a globe, with a serpent on each side. He is in 
the act of shooting an arrow from a bow, wliich is 
HiU stretched ; around him are quivers, and at his 
feet is a lion in the act of rushing forward. There is 
a great deal of life and spirit in the form and attitude 
of the horses, which are in fiill gallop, feathers waving 
over their heads, and the reins lashed round the body 
of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the horses' hoofs and belliesj are crowds of 
dying and slain; some stretched on the ground, 
others falling. On the enemy's side, horses in full 
speed with empty cars ; others heedless of the rein ; 
.and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
a broad and deep river, which washes the walls of the 
town. The expression is exceedingly good ; and no- 
.where has the artist shown more^kill than: in two 
groups, in one of which the horses arrived at the edge 
of the precipice instantly fall down ; and the driver, 
clinging with one hand to the car, the reins and whip 
falling from the other, his body trembling with de- 
spair, is about to be hurled over the backs of the 
horses. . In the other, the horses still find a foodng 
on the side of the hill, and are hurrying forward their 
drivers to inevitable destruction : these throw them- 
selves back upon the car in vain. Some that are yet 
.unwounded pray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty : 
their limbs, their eyes and hands, sufficiently cbclare 
their fears. The equi exanimes are adinirable, whetlier 
fainting from loss of blood, or rearing up, and plung- 
ing: in the excess of torture. . . 

" Immediately in front of the conqueror are several 

X * This, is of the form of the leaf of the i)ouin tree, or Paloi* 
Thebaica.— Hamiltoo. j 
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cats in full speed for the walls of the town ; but even 
in these the charioteers and men of war are not safe 
from the arrows shot from his unerring bow; and, 
when wounded, they look back on their pursuer as 
they fall. Further on, more fortunate fugitives are 
passing the river ; in which are mingled horses, cha- 
riots, arms, and men, expressed in the most faithful 
manner, floating or sunk. Some have already 
reached the opposite bank, where their friends, who 
are drawn up in order of battle, but venture not to go 
out to the fight, drag them to the shore. Others, 
having escaped by another road, are entering the 
gates of the town amid the shrieks and lamentations 
of those within. Towers, ramparts, and battlements 
are crowded with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are seen 
sallying forth, headed by a youth, whose different 
dress and high turban mark him out as some dis- 
tinguished chieftain : on each side of the town are 
large bodies of infantry and a great force of chariots 
issuing out of the gates, and advancing seemingly by 
different routes to attack the besiegers. 

** The impetuosity with which the hero of the pic 
lure has moved, has already carried him far beyond 
the main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
amid the dying and the slain, victims of his valour 
and prowess. Behind this scene, the two lines of 
the enemy join their forces, and attack in a body the 
army of the invaders, which advances to meet them 
in a regular line. Besides the peculiarities of the in- 
cidents recorded in this interesting piece of sculpture, 
we evidently traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of the Egyptians and the long robes of their 
Oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, or Bac- 
trians ; the uncovered and the covered heads; the dif- 
ferent forms of the cars, of which the Egyptian con- 
tains two, and the others three warriors ; and, above 
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all, the difference of the arms, the Eg^tian shieM 
bein^ square at one end, and round at the other ; their 
arms a bow and arrows*. The enemy's slueld is of 
the form of the common Theban buckler ; their inr 
ftmtry are armed with spears, their charioteers witk 
short javelins t* 

•• At one extfemity of the west wing of the gateway, 
the beginning of this engagement appears to be re- 
presented; the same monarch being seen at the head 
of his troops, advancing against the double line of th^ 
enemy, and first breaking their ranks. At the other 
extremity of the same wing the conqueror is seated on 
his throne after the victory, holding a sceptre in his 
left hand, and enjoying the cruel spectaclie of eleven 
of the principal chieftedns among his captives, lashed 
together in a roW, with a rope about their necks : the 
foremost stretches out his arms for pity, and in vain 
implores for a reprieve from the iate of his com^ 
panbns : close to him is the twelfth on his knees, just 
going to be put to death by the hands of two execu- 
tioners. Above them is the captive sovereign, tied 
with his hands behind^ him to a car, to which two 
horses are harnessed ; these are checked from rushing 
onward by the attendant, till the monarch shall mouai 
and drag behind him the unfortunate victim of his 
triumphs. Behind the throne different captives ar^ 
sufibring death in various ways : some like the Bri- 
ttreus, the executioner holding them by the hair of 
their head ; others dragged by chariots, or slain by 
the arrow or the scimitar. There is then the con- 
<|ueror's camp, round which are placed his treasures', 

< Th«searms are bow in- disuse in Egypt; but in Nubia tJaej 
are stili the most common : there likewise the warriors and their 
fihwr^n are clothed io iron coats of mail. — Hamilton. 

f The number of huma4i figures in this battle-scene is not less 
ihan one thousand five hundred ; five huqdred of which are on footy 
IbeffMt iii charWUt<-»l^wi^iw«b 



afid where the servants prepare a feast to o^d[H<ate hisr 
victory. 

" It was impossible to view and to reflect upon a' 
picture so copious and so detailed as this I have just 
described, without fancying that I saw here the origimd^ 
of many of Homer's battles, the portrait of eome of 
the historical narratives of Herodotus, and one of the^ 
principal ground-works of the descriptions of Di!o-> 
dorus : and, to complete the gratifieaftion, we felt that 
had the artist been better acquainted with the rules 
and use of perspective, the performance might have^ 
done credit to the genius of a Michael Angelo, or a 
Julio Romano. To add to the effect, in front of this- 
wall had been erected a row of colossal figures of gra- 
nite ; fragments of some of them, still there, suffieiently; 
attest their size, their character, an(!l the exquisite po- 
Msh of the stone." 

We make no apolqgy for the length of this spirited 
extract, as no short -al^d unconnected description eould, 
give the reader any accurate idea of the wonderful 
sculptures that decorate the walls of the Theban tern* 
pies. But independently of the value of these sculps 
tures as specimens of antient art, we cannot help oon- 
sidering them as the historical records of some great 
political event in Egyptian history. That Egypt has 
more than once been invaded by a foreign race, and; 
at periods long before the conquest of the Persian} 
Cambyses, is rendered probable, both by the short no-; 
tices of Scripture history, and by the traditions pre- 
served by the Greek writers. It is therefore, perhaps,: 
impossible to assign with any degrefe of precision^ the^ 
events depicted on the walls of Thebes to any certain, 
epoch ; we are rather inclined to think that they may 
refer to various eras widely separated^ and that both; 
the triumph over the Shepherd Kings or Hyksos, 
probably of Arab stock, and the de^t of Ethiopians^ 
or invaders fcom thesouth^ may have formed the.m^- 
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terials of the epic poems cut in imperishable charactenr 
on the colossal propyla and massy walls of antient 
Thebes. 

But it is not only on the propyla of Luxor that 
these historical sculptures are fbund. On the walls of 
the great temple of Carnak, and both on the inside and 
outside walls of Medinet-Abou which is on the west 
side of the river, we find representations of scenes si- 
milar to those of Luxor, in addition to others represent- 
ing hunting *, and the occupations of peace. Many 
of these sculptures are painted bas-relieis, in the pro- 
per sense of the word ; and though we are told that 
on the outer walls of Medinet-Abou the foreigners 
who are conquered in the land engagement appear not 
to be the same people as those whose defeat is pour- 
trayed at Luxor, yet we find everywhere the gigantic 
figure of the conqueror mounted on his car, dealing 
d^ruction among his enemies. At Medinet-Abou 
there is also the representation of a sea-fight 

Thist is one of the most curious oPall the historical 
pictures, for such these sculptured scenes undoubtedly 
are. Here we see four Egyptian vessels, which we 
recognize to be such by the lion -headed prow, and the 
distinctive dress of the Egyptians and their allies. The 
former have as usual long shields, bows and arrows, 
and the close fitting cap ; the latter have clubs. The 
other five vessels which belong to the enemy are 
somewhat difierent, and the men on board have the 
round shield, and swords for offensive weapons. In 
two of the boats the enemy wears a cap with two 
peaks or horns, which has very much the appearance 
of being the skin of some animal with the ears left on. 
The head-dress of those in the other three boats is a 
kind of helmet surmounted by a circular upright row 

* A lion-hunt in bas-relief is on the outer face of Medinet-Abou 
towards the north. — Antiquit^s, it. pi. 9. 
t Antiq. ii. pi. 10 . H««ieti, '^ig^ v^ ^» ia<i ^ &c. 



of feathers &r some similar omanent: it is kideed iiot 
unlike the head-dress of ihe Persc!p<^s (igwres ia the 
Townley gallery. But these figures (as weU as those 
in the other two boats) are beardless, and the 
outline £Mid expression o£ countenance ilifferent from 
the Persian figures just alkided to. Isdeed it is 
almost impossible not to recognize at first si^t in 
these high helmeted heroes a nation of Indian race, 
and, however startling this may aj^pear, it is strictly 
in accordance with the traditions which Herodotus 
gathered in Egypt Sesostris is said to have sailed 
out of the Arabian Gulph (tine Red Sea) with a fleet 
of ships of war, and to have conquered the nations 
dwelling on the Indian Ocean. If then we believe 
one set of the figures in this picture to re^H'esent the 
Indians, their allies with the skin c«|^ may be, an 
Heeren suggests, the Asiatic Ethiopians on the coaait 
of Carmania and Gedrosia, who at a later period 
served in the army of Xerxes*, and wore for hehneis 
the skin of horses' heads with the ears «tidi^Bg 
upright. In other res^^ects tliey were equif){)ed» says- 
the historian, like the Ifidiaas ; end so they aie in 
this picture. In this seardght we observe as tisusi 
the tall figure of the monarch, who is standing on the 
shore, and appears rather to be defendkig his own 
country than invading the territories of ediers. This is 
the impression whidi an exaimnation of the f»otu2« ia 
the French work produces ^ aDd it is confirmed also by 
eye-witnesses. " Thie sovereignty aiighted from his 
car and attended by his ]Bon«, has already laid low ten 
of the invaders who had effected a landing, trampks- 
on their^necks, and is assistusg with arrows shot fron^ 
his bow, the active exertions of his own fleet. The 
Egyptians are seen equally siiccessfiil on tlie sea as. 
on i^re: their boats are ^crowded with prisoners, 
who have exchanged thdr round «hiel4s, ^ears, and. 
* Henxl vii. 70, t U&nHiUQB, p. 143. 
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daggers, for hand-cufl&. The usual punishments and 
ofl^ngs to the gods occupy the two fbllowing com- 
partments." 

It cannot be doubted that such scenes as these and 
others of a similar kind have a real historical value, 
wh^n we see the costume of the Egyptians, and that 
of their enemies so distinctly characterized, and so 
regularly observed. The naval fight just described, 
if the interpretation given be correct, is a memorial of 
fights with an Indian race. The pictures that pre- 
serve the tradition of wars with other Asiatic tribes, 
probably of Arab stock, are still more common. The 
beards, and long clothing of the Asiatic foes, their 
small shields, sometimes round, sometimes rectangular, 
with the representation of the storming of forts, battles 
in the neighbourhood of precipitous rocks and on the 
banks of rivers — these are so many particulars in 
strict accordance with tradition of Asiatic conquests 
by Egyptian monarchs, as to leave little doubt ,of 
the main fact. The epoch and other chief actors in 
such stirring scenes may remain as doubtful as ever. 
In these reliefs the Egyptians are seen with long 
shields, square at one end and rounded at the other ; 
their proper arms are the bow and arrow. Some- 
times the shields are so large as to cover nearly 
the whole body; and are such as the Egyptians used 
in the time of Xenophon*, who describes those in the 
army of Artaxerxes at the battle of Cunaxa as having 
" long wooden shields reaching down to the feet" 

There is one more historical series in the small 
rock-hewn temple of Kalapschci in Nubia, that pos- 
sesses a most surpassing interest. These sculptures are 
in the highest style of execution, and of a different 
age from some ruder and earlier forms which were in 
harmony with the prior destination of the building. 
On one t wall we see the warrior in his chariot, drawn 
• * Anab. i. 8, 9* ; f JQau, pi. 14. 
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by two horses, putting to flight bearded men wilh 
short clothes, who are armed with bows and arrows 
and a curved sword or knife not unlike a sickle. 
The hero has sandals on his feet. In another com- 
partment the hero has before him a bearded captive, 
whom he holds by the hair of the head with one hand, 
while with the other he is preparing to cut off his 
head with the curved sword which he has taken from 
his enemy. But this curved sword is also Egyptian, 
for we see it employed both on other occasions, and as 
a phonetic hieroglyphic in the cartouches. The con- 
quered figure, who is probably a chieftain, has pen- 
dents in his ears. 

But it* is another relief, arranged in two compart- 
ments one over the other, which is the most remark- 
able. It represents apparently the booty obtained 
after a victory. The king is seated on his lion-formed 
chair, with the insignia of regal and priestly ^mp, 
and the skate-foriilM sandals on his feet : the com- 
partment in which he is placed takes up the whole 
breadth or height assigned to the two compartments 
just mentioned. The first figure nearest the king 
is probably a warrior: he also weairs sandals, like 
one of the Museum figures : in one hand he holds 
the long sword or knife such as we often see in the 
claws of the vulture, and with it the crosier. He 
appears to be presenting a malef figure (also san- 
daled), to whom two children (apparently females) 
are clinging. Behind these last we see the spoils of 
war, lion-headed and Hon-clawed chairs, like that 
which the king is sitting on, knives, loaves, sandals, 
skins of animals, &c. N^xt we see a man leading 
a lion, followed by another with an antelope, and 
then comes a third leading a pair of bulls. By the 

* Gau, pi. 15. 

t Heeren calls this figure z female, and the two children he 
takes for boys. We think he is mlsta.)cenf 
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aide of the bulls we isee a man with a young antelope' 
in his arms, and another with an elephant's tusk on 
his shoulder, and a skin with the tail and legs ad- 
hering to it, dangling from one arm. Then we see a 
band of soldiers with sp>ears, followed by another man 
carrying skins, who closes the first compa^ment. 

Tbe second contains (beginning with those near- 
est to the king) three sandaled figures in long 
dresses : the first is bare-headed, but the other two 
have the bushy head-dress. All of them hold in 
one hand the long knife and the crosier. The ne^t 
is a figure without sandals, and with a long gar- 
ment and head-dress, bearing a pole on his shoul- 
der, which supports a number of fk>wers standing 
upright, and aJso skins of animals which hang down 
loosely, just as they had been flayed. Then we see 
two captives dressed in skins, with the animal's tail 
and legs hanging down, led forwards each by ano- 
ther figure. One of the captives has a rope round 
his neck, and both have their hands tied. 

The next figure in the procession is a man with an 
elephant's tusk on his shoulder, and a monkey perched 
on one end of it examining his master's head. An- 
other monkey is taking a leap. Here we see a grey- 
hound accompanying his master and ' the monkeys. 
Next a man with a young deer or antelope, followed 
by another conducting a giraflfe. This stately animal 
is in excellent attitude, and the drawing conveys 
as exact an idea of his figure and appearance as the 
real stuffed specimens of the Museum ': his keeper is 
dressed in skins. Two more bulls are next seen, led 
by a man carrying a tusk of ivory, and followed by 
another. The next figure is a female with pendent 
breasts, leading by a rope a small figure, on whose 
shoulders a mojikey is mounted ; while another monkey, 
which seems to have broken loose from their com- 
pany, is taking a fiying leap on the back of the bulls* 
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before him. Other figures with a species of antelope, 
a tall ostrich, and a greyhound, close the scene. 
The greyhound has his long tail curled in the fashion 
of our own dogs : the form of his body and legs is 
as nearly the same as possible, but the head is very 
small, and the ears appear to be erect. 

Our interpretation of two parts of the details of 
this relief differs from that of Heeren. He calls the 
third figure in the first compartment the captive 
queen. We believe it to be a male, partly because it 
has sandals, and partly from the dress and attitude* 
The two smaller figures near it seem to us to be un- 
doubtedly females. Heeren also supposes what we 
have called pieces of ivory to be ebony wood, which 
is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute that the 
Ethiopians*, south of Egypt, used to bring every 
three years to the Persian monarch. But they brought 
also ivory, and a few slaves. We think it is clear 
from the curved form of the material and its diminish** 
ing size at one end (though it does not come to a 
point), that elephants' tusks are intended. The 
giraffe t, the ostrich, and the various skins, point 
clearly to a southern country of Africa, as the region 
from which the spoils of war were brought to the vic- 
torious monarch. Tradition, as usual, has only one 
great name to bear so many titles of honour ; and to 
Sesostris I is assigned the conquest of the southern 
Ethiopians, who probably belonged to the andent 
kingdom of Meroe. 

Herodotus (ii. 106) describes an antient specimen 
of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, which appears to con- 
firm the tradition of Sesostris carrying his victorious 
arms as far as the coasts of the ^gean. " There are 
in Ionia," says this admirable traveller, " two figures 

* Herod, iii. 97. 

f We believe the first mention of this auimal by any Gr^ek 
writer is in Agatbarchides. 
I Sec p. 341, 
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of Seflostils, cut on the solid rook : otte is on the road; 
which leads from the territory of Ephesus to Phocaea, 
fuid the other on the road from Sardis to Smyrna. In 
each instance we have a figure of a man 6f (Greek), 
feet high : in his right hand he holds a spear» in his 
lefl a bow and arrow. The rest of his annour is in a. 
iBimilar style, for it is both Ethiopian and Egyptian. 
From one shoulder to the oth^, across the breast, 
sacred Egyptian characters are cut, of which the foi> 
lowing is the interpretation : — ' I acquired this country 
by my shoulders.' But who the conquercHT is, and 
whence he came, is not mentioned there, though it is 
mentioned in other places. (See chap, cii.) Some 
who have seen these reUefe imagine them to be re- 
presentions of Memnon, in which they are much 
mistaken." 

Had almost any antient writer, except Herodotus, 
told us this story, we should have doubted the facts. 
But who that is well read in the father of history, can 
doubt his veracity, or the accuracy of his observation? 
We consider it then a positive fact that reliefs in the 
Egyptian style existed in Ionia in the fifth century 
before oiu* aera, and that they were inscribed with 
what we now generally call hieroglyphics. How it 
happened that Herodotus could interpret these sacred 
characters, we are at a loss to imagine. When he was 
in Egypt, he had an interpreter. No one can sup-, 
pose that Herodotus did Qot know a piece of Egyptian 
sculpture when he saw it. The critical remark at the 
end of the chapter shows the minuteness of his ob- 
servation, when he distinguishes these figures from 
the Great Memnon of Thebes, with which he must 
have been well acquainted. We have oflen occasion 
to regret that the plan of Herodotus' work did not. 
allow him to enlarge more on objects not connected 
with his main design. 

Tradition has attributed the most memorable ex-, 
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ploits of Egyptian history to a Sesostris, who is in 
fact the great Egyptian hero, and probably only a 
name by the aid of which the impeifect traditions of 
remote times were bound together in somewhat of 
an historical form. Most nations of antiquity have 
had their great hero, who centres in his supposed per^ 
son the early annals of the nation to which he belongs^ 
The historical records of Herodotus and Diodorus^ 
it must be remembered, were received from oral 
information obtained in Egypt, mixed no doubt with 
much that was false or at least inexact. Whether we 
choose to suppose that the Egyptian priests had his- 
torical records or not (if we believe Herodotus*, we 
may rather suppose they had), we miust acknowledge 
that from the time that the Greeks began to explore 
Egypt, the priest caste had sunk in importance, theiir 
learning, if they ever had much, was half forgotten, 
and artful trickery was used to maintain their de^ 
chning rank — hence their knowledge of the early his- 
tory of their own country could hardly ascend beyoncl 
a traditional inteipretation of the monumental records* 
Consequently the accoimts of the Greek writers also 
could be nothing more than traditional explanation^ 
of the forms cut on the temples, and in the grottos of 
the antient kings. 

Should it be objected to this that we find, evei; 
under the Ptolemies, magnificent temples erected in 
the Egyptian style, and that this must indicate a corre-* 
sponding degree of importance in the caste of priests, 
. — we reply that the oldest age of Egyptian art is 
easily distinguished from that of the Roman, the Fto* 
lemaic, and even the age preceding the forcible occu<i 
pation of this country by the Greeks ; and that from 
the time of Amasis, about 569 b. c, when the Greeks 
were freely allowed to settle in Egypt, and to build 
temples on this foreign soil, they began to impress theit 

*Book»t 
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religious ideas and their forms of art on the flo&l 
masses of Egyptian architecture, half adopting its most 
striking characteristics, and mingling their own with 
the gods of £gypt, till at last the Isiac worship became 
a part of Gredc and Roman superstition, on European 
soil, and the Greeks of Egypt themselves almost for- 
got their primitive character. How intimately blended 
the two nations became, is apparent from the works 
of art that belong to the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans ; while the fact of the extension of the Greek 
language is proved by inscriptions scattered over the 
Nile valley from the Delta to the obelisk of Axum in 
Abyssinia. And not only did Greeks of a genuine race 
penetrate by conquest to these remote regions, but 
they mingled in marriage with barbarian stock, and 
gave a language to the Nubian chiefs, which they 
werevmable to preserve in its purity though they long 
maintained its outward form. 

Hence, under Greek influence and the tolerant 
government of the early Ptolemies, a new importance 
appears to have been given to the class of priests who, 
in their turn, might make concessions to the spirit of 
Greek superstition. So closely, in fact, werelBgyptian 
and Greek notions interwoven by the intercourse of 
the peo]^, that it is almost impossible to separate with 
precision one set from the other, or to define with 
accuracy the era at which Egyptian art must be con* 
sidered as free from Grecian intermixture. But if 
the precise era of the commencement of this union 
cannot be determined, we may safely take our stand 
among the ruins of Thebes, and point to them and 
to their sculptures as to the genuine arts of Egypt and 
the memorials of its existence prior to the dominion 
of Grecian influence. 

It is a striking fact that we find among the sculp- 
tared reliefs of the great rock-hewn temple of Ipsam- 
bul a battle-scene similar to those on the temples of 
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Thebes. In one apartment we see a group of painted 
reliefs, representing the triumph of the great conqueror, 
who is standing in his chariot, drawn by two horses*, 
and shooting his arrows at some men in a castle, who 
have black beards. The men are on their knees in a 
suppliant attitude. An arrow is flying from the bow of 
the gigantic figure right towards a female on the 
castle walls, who is holding a child in her hand. At 
the back of the castle a man with a black beard is 
driving off his cow and calf, in hasty flight f. The hero 
and his attendants are painted red ; the vanquished 
men are yellow. The hero's name is enclosed in two 
adjoining rings J. 

t On the north wall of ihe great tei^/ple of Carnak, a peasant is 
represented driving away from the field of battle a herd of oxen 
vith huQchesi on their shoulders, similar to those of India. Se<| 
the plates of oXen in vol. ii. of this work. 

I See Gau's Nubien, pi. 61. 
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Id part of the impression the name of Bohlen has ia a few 
instances been incorrectly printed Bohlen* 

In p. 142, 1. 4, /or form, read forms. 
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